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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is our intention to give a circum- 
stantial account of the recent Sale at 
Strawberry Hill, with such historical par- 
ticulars of the curiosities themselves, as 
we may be able to collect. The first 
portion, relating to the Pictures, was in 
type for the present Magazine, but is 
unavoidably deferred. 

Mr. Ursan,—lI have laid the letter 
respecting Sir F. Chantrey, contained in 
your number for March, 1842, p. 258, 
before Wm. Botham, esq. who was an 
apprentice of Mr. Ramsey at the time 
that Chantrey became an apprentice of 
that gentleman; Mr. Botham entered 
into partnership with, Mr. Ramsey after 
his apprenticeship, and thus Chantrey 
became the apprentice of Ramsey and 
Botham. This partnership continued un- 
til after Chantrey’s time expired, and from 
this circumstance Mr. Botham is able to 
speak with great certainty concerning the 
termination of Chantrey’s apprenticeship. 
Nothing that could be construed into 
running away occurred. But his fellow- 
apprentices at Ramsey’s always accused 
Chantrey with running away from a dis- 
tant relation named Burk, a grocer, in the 
Far Gate, Sheffield, to whom he was ap- 
prenticed before he came to Mr. Ramsey. 
It is but just to Mr. Ramsey, jun., whois 
now an artist in London, No. 12, New- 
man-st. Oxford-st. to remark that he 
never was at all brought up to his 
father’s business, that of a carver and 
gilder. This may correct the first para- 
graph in the letter above-mentioned. 

Yours, &c. 

Cambridge, Kirke Swann, B.A. 
April 7, 1842. Christ’s Coll. 

Mr. Ursan,—Yowur satisfactory state- 
ment, in answer to my note, respecting 
the claims of Mr. Mathias to the author- 
ship of the ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,’’ en- 
courages me to hope that you will give 
your opinion of the Latinity of the in- 
scription on the foundation-stone of the 
new Royal Exchange. It has been: re- 
marked by a critic that the following ex- 
pressions are not correct ; but the writer, 
whoever he was, can probably refer to 
some authority for them. ‘‘ Favente Re- 
gina Elizabetha,’’ for Elizabetha Regina ; 
‘* Inchoante structuram Rege Carolo,’’ 
for Carolo Rege; ‘‘ Anfractu viarum qua- 
quaversus explicato,”’ for guaquaverso ; 
“Deus O. M. conservator, &c. &c. &c., 
arceto,” for arceat, or if it be the voea- 
tive, arceas. I believe another remark of 
the critic is, that in the following sentence 
‘* statuit’’ is put for posuit: ‘ Lapidem 
auspicalem statuit.’"—Yours, F. R. S. 





T. Q. in reply to the inquiries of W. 
H. C. in the Minor Correspondence of 
last month, begs to inform him that some 
years since there was published at Paris a 
detailed account of the Life of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, in two 8vo. vo- 
lumes. The name both of the author 
and the publisher has escaped his me- 
mory, but it was highly esteemed as a 
work of much research and great merit. 

CypweELt says :—In the Dict. Histor- 
ique it is stated, that Desrues, the noted 
poisoner and forger, was examined by 
torture, and broken on the wheel, in 
1777. But had not the use of torture been 
already abolished by Louis XVI.?—A 
note in Millot’s Histoire de France (vol. 
ii. p. 364, ed. 1220), says, that in 1764, 
the parliament of Déle condemned a per- 
son to be burned, who ‘ ayant renoncé a 
Dieu, et s’étant oblige par serment de ne 
plus servir que le diable, avait été changé 
en loup-garou. Voyez Mém. de I’ Acad. 
des Inscript. t. 16.”’ Is the date correct ? 
Whether the quarto or duodecimo edi- 
tion is referred to, I should also be glad 
to learn. 

PLANTAGENET wishes to know the 
names of the ‘‘ Seven hundreds of Cook- 
ham and Bray,’’? which are frequently 
alluded to in charters of the 14th and 
15th centuries; and suggests that our 
learned Correspondent, G. C. G. might 
probably be able to give him the desired 
information. 

Mr. Cuas. pvE L. Nasu inquires for 
a pedigree or account of the Nash’s of 
Herefordshire and south of Ireland. The 
Delliners’ of Herefordshire allied with 
Brooke Watsons’, the Pierses’ of the 
county of Kerry. 

Mr. CHar.es Ciark, of Great Tot- 
ham Hall, Essex, is making collections 
for the History of the Priory of Tiptree, 
Essex, and is desirous to receive any par- 
ticulars of the family of Montchesny. Is 
he aware that they were summoned to 
Parliament; and that some account of 
the family will be found in Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 561? See also Collectanea 
Topog. et Geneal. v. 389. 

We are requested to correct an error 
in the notice of the death of Captain Ed- 
mund William Cartwright in our Obi- 
tuary for April. It appears that this 
lamented young officer, instead of linger- 
ing in the Lazaretto at Malta until the 
10th of February, as was first reported, 
died on the 29th of January, the day 
after that on which he landed from the 
Oriental steamer. 
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The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, including numerous 
Letters now first published from the original Manuscripts. 6 vols. 
8vo. R. Bentley. 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


ABOUT a century has now elapsed since Mrs. Chevenix, the toy- 
woman* in Bond Street, in one of her suburban excursions, laid a little egg 
on a bank near Twickenham, called in elder times, and in the arcadian 
days of shepherds and shepherdesses, by the name of Strawberry Hill. 
This Horace Walpole, passing by, saw, and hatched ; and in the course of 
a little time, out of it proceeded one of the prettiest and most fantastic 
little fairy castles, not bigger than a silver threepence, that the eye ever 
beheld. This tiny castle was found, on entering, to consist of a number 
of small ornamented closets and . chambers, enriched with Gothic 
chimney-pieces, and windows lustrous with emerald and ruby tints, and 
empanneled cielings, and small monastic cloisters and galleries of princely 
beauty; and on further search, there were to be descried, Florentine caskets, 
and Italian¢ bronzes, and ancient trunks of mother-of-pearl, and rose- 
wood and ivory cabinets filled with rare enamels by Petitot, and minia- 
ture portraits of exquisite beauty by Hilliard and Oliver. There were to be 
seen, in colours more lasting than their own, those enchanting forms that 
had glided through the galleries of Trianon and Versailles, the Vallieres, 
the Mazarins, the Montespans, and the Sevignés, and by their side 
* appeared in bearded majesty’’ the grave and dignified statesmen of the 
days of Elizabeth and James; all immortalized on snuff-boxes, in lockets, 
on watchcases, enshrined in diamonds, and contracted to a size, as if the 
living forms had been descried through the tip of a fairy’s microscope. 
Then there were to be seen hunting horns of Limoges enamel, and daggers of 
emerald and turquoise ; bells of rare design encrusted with silver { butterflies, 





* The original house was built by Lord Bradford’s coachman, and called Chopstraw 
Hail ; but the piece of ground on which it stands in the old leases is called Strawberry 
Hill-shot. Cibber once took this house and wrote one of his plays here, The Refusal ; 
after him, Talbot, Bishop of Durham, had it for eight years; then Henry Brydges, the 
Marquis of Carnarvon. It was next had by Mrs. Chevenix, who let it to Lord John 
Sackville. Mr. Walpole took the remainder of the lease in May 1747, and the next 
year bought it by Act of Parliament. See description of the villa of Horace Walpole, 

1 


p- 1. 

t Walpole bought the whole very valuable collection of bronzes which Conyers 
Middleton had made when residing at Rome. Some of them are very curious and 
fine. See Descr. Catalogue, p. 56, and Middleton’s ‘‘ German quedam Antiquitatis 
Monumenta.” Walpole began his collections at Lord Oxford's sale in 1742; so they 
have lasted just a century. 

t “As to Benvenuto Cellini, if the Duke could take it (the coffee-pot) for his, the 
people in England understand all work too well to be deceived.” V. Letters, vol. i. 
p- 253. The ‘bell’? came from the collection of the Marquis Leonati at Parma, 
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and beetles and flowers; missals cased in raiment of sardonyx, and rich 
with all the splendour and finish of Italian art ; Lilliputian drawings that 
seemed made by a diamond pencil, so minute and finished was the stroke. 
There were to be seen in their own authentic hand, drawings by Pope, 
witticisms by Chesterfield, and new and unheard-of poems by Gray.* 
There were the very living portraits, and in her own hand, that Madame 
Deffand drew; there were the locks in all their auburn beauty unde- 
cayed, which the lips of the greatest monarch upon carth had often 
in vain implored to press; there was glass fetched from the furthest 
Venetian isles, that seemed wrought (so light and transparent was their 
texture) of woven air; and there were porcelain vases on which Raphael 
himself was said to have stamped his forms of immortal beauty and grace. 
Then, as the walls of the castle expanded, the richness of the treasures 
proportionately increased. There Vandyck displayed all the force of his 
enchanting power, which, while it respected nature as its guide, claimed 
also for art an empire of her own. Methinks it is no little privilege to 
have been permitted to gaze on that one portrait, the rich and brilliant 
beauty of the painter’s own mistress, that seems to shed a glow over all 
the Western Chamber. From the pencil of Reynolds there rose the rival 
forms of Grace, and Elegance, and Truth. There in rich assemblage were 
to be seen 
Paulo’s free stroke, and Titian’s worth divine. 


Nor were there wanting in those chambers the costlier and rarer spoils of elder 
time,—forms which the Phidian chisel would not have disdained to touch. 
There, semblant of life itself, as he came victorious from the conquered 
East, Vespasian rose before us;+ and beside him, with eyes of cruel 

wer and kindred flame, stood, as if prepared for flight, that majestic 

ird,t the noble type of those, whose extended wings spread from the 
wild Danubian forests, and Dacian hills, to the furthest shores of the 
Euphrates, and whose massive and sinewy talons carried the Roman 
thunders over a subjugated world. Such was the spot which Horace 
Walpole had selected for a residence, and of which he had the prolonged 
enjoyment for more than fifty years. Jl faut étre heureuxr, pour vivre sain 
et long tems. Such were at once the rational and costly embellishments 
of his taste ; such were the gradual accumulations of his researches in art ; 





* There was a little rude drawing by Pope in a fly-leaf of his Homer, of the church 
and village of Twickenham, as seen from under an arch in his garden ; and the only 
drawing we ever saw by Gray of the ‘‘ old house’’ at Stoke, which drawing was copied 
by Bentley in his edition of Gray’s Works. We have seen a painting by Pope—the 
portrait of Betterton—at Lord Mansfield’s seat at Caen Wood. 

+t The fine bust of Vespasian was from the collection of Cardinal Ottoboni, one of 
the earliest of Mr. Walpole’s purchases, 

¢ ‘“‘Two companies had been to see my house last week, and one of the parties, as 

ple always see with the ends of their fingers, had broken off the end of my 
invaluable eagle’s bill, and to conceal the mischief, had pocketed the piece. It is true 
it had been restored at Rome, and my comfort is, that Mrs. Damer can repair the 
damage; but did the fools know that? It almost provokes one to shut up one’s 
house when obliging begets injury.’’ 1791, vol. vi. p. 444. This eagle was purchased 
for Mr. Walpole by: Mr. Chute, in 1745, at Rome. It was discovered in the gardens 
of Boccapadugli, within the precincts of Caracalla’s baths, in 1742. In June 1747 
Walpole writes, ‘‘ My eagle is arrived—my eagle tout court, for I hear nothing of the 
pedestal. The bird itself was sent homeinastore ship: it¢isaglorious fowl! 1 admire 
it, and everybody admires it as much as it deserves. There never was so much fire and 
spirit preserved with so much labour and finishing. It stands fronting the Vespasian. 
There are no two such morsels in England.’’ See Walpole’s Works, vol. ii. p. 463, 
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it was under this roof that he composed those works which have given him 
an indisputable claim to the possession of genius, and which have received 
the spontaneous approbation of those best able to estimate their merits. 
Here he composed that tragedy of thrilling and awful interest, which 
Byron not only defended from unjust censure, but held up to high ad- 


miration.* And here, stealing from midnight her congenial hours of 


gloom, he wove his wondrous tale of wild interest and amusing fiction, 
the Castle of Otranto, which Warburton called the masterpiece of fable, 
and which effected the full purpose of the ancient tragedy: and of which 
Scott himself says, “‘ The applause due to a chastity of style,—to a happy 
combination of supernatural agency with human interest, to a tone of feudal 
manners and language sustained by characters strongly marked and well 
discriminated, and to unity of action, producing scenes alternafely of 
interest and grandeur,—the applause, in fine, which cannot be denied to 
him who can excite the passions of fear and pity, must be awarded to the 
author of the Castle of Otranto.”t Here also were those historic labours 
pursued, that lent new light to the path of the antiquary and the artist ; 
nor were his hours of leisure and relaxation devoid of that elegance and 
refinement which were characteristic of his person and his mind. Gifted 
by fortune,t he had all the amenities of life within his reach. Here, 
when at home, amid an atmosphere filled with the perfume of orange flowers 
and citrons, on brocaded sofas, sipping his coffee out of cups of the rarest 
Dresden porcelain, while on a velvet cushion by his feet lay little mignon 
lapdogs, and cats whose legs were encased with natural Vandyck boots ; 
here, or in summer, tripping over his lawn, powdered with acacia blossoms, 
or feeding his gold fish, or paying an evening visit to Mrs. Clive, might be 
seen, the scholar, the statesman, the courtier, the man of verti and taste, 
the glass of fashion, the polite, well-bred, and cleverest gentleman of the 
English court, the ‘‘ ultimus Romanorum, (as a high authority asserts), the 
father of the first romance and the des¢ tragedy in our language.” In an 
evening, if not attending his senatorial duties, he might be seen playing 
loo with Princess Emily, or dancing minuets with Lady Carteret dressed 
like Imoinda, or engaged in tredelle with Mrs. Mackenzie, or at Vauxhall 
with Lady Caroline Petersham,|| or sticking sweet peas in his hair at Lady 
Blandford’s, and singing to his sorcitres; or he was engaged in that 
charming Correspondence,§] which, beginning with Lady Sophia Fermor, 
and Lady Schaub, and Miss Chudleigh, and the Princess de Craon, and 





* See Byron’s preface to Marino Faliero. ‘‘The Mysterious Mother, a tragedy of 
the highest order, and not a puling love play,” &c. 

+ V. Lives of the Novelists, Pref. Works, vol. iii. p. 323. 

t With his sinecure places, and his fortune, Walpole’s situation seems to have 
realized the Frenchman’s moderate wish, who said, ‘Il auroit voulu naitre avec 
cinquante mille livres de rente, et étre President dela Chamber des Contes ; car ajouta- 
t-il, il faut étre quelque chose, et ce quelque chose ne vous oblige 4 rien, et que comme 
son gout le portait 4 la composition, il auroit composé, mais sans se nommer,’’ &¢, 
If Walpole wrote the letters of Junius, the parallel would be complete. 

§ In 1741 Walpole writes to Conway, ‘‘ For virti, I have little to entertain you: 
it is my sole pleasure. 1am neither young enough nor old enough to be in love.” 
Again: ‘* My books, my virti:, and my other follies and amusements, take up too 
much of my time to leave me much leisure to think of other people’s affairs.”” 1746, 

|| See that admirable letter on a party at Vauxhall, in vol. ii. p. 340. 

{ This Correspondence, now published by Mr. Bentley, has been edited with knows 
ledge and with care, and is handsomely embellished with some original portraits. We 
propose in some succeeding numbers to add afew more notes to those useful ones which 
the editor has given ; but we may express a wish that he had not called in Byron to 
illustrate Walpole. We should alo have liked the pictures to have been copied entirely, 
instead of in parts. 
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the Violette,—extended to Lady Pomfret, who told him “that Swift 
would have written better, if he had never written ludicrously ;” and Sir 
John Germaine, who is said to have left a legacy to Sir Mathew Decker, 
as author of St. Matthew's gospel; and Tom Hervey, who ran away 
with Sir Thomas Hanmer's wife, and then in a printed letter to him always 
called her “ our wife!” and Bubb Doddington, and old Marlboro’, and 
Lady Mary, and the Duchess of Rutland, who, when told of any strange 
casualty, said, ‘‘ Lucy, child, step into the next room and set it down.” 
*‘ Lord ! madam, it can’t be true.” “Oh! no matter, child—it will do 
for news into the country next post ;"’ and Mr. Price’s coachman, who 
left his son three hundred pounds on condition he never married a 
Maid of Honour! Beginning in those remote days of the second George, 
when people talked of Sir Bourchier Wray and Peggy Banks, he comes 
down in an uninterrupted series to the time of Pitt and Fox, and of the 
French revolution ; and had he lived three years longer he might have 
seen the first number of the Edinburgh Review, heard of the safety- 
lamp and gas-lights, and been confirmed in his old and stedfast belief, 
‘that the time was soon coming when everybody would discover every- 
thing.” As regards this Correspondence, now for the first time published 
in its entire form, as we mean on a future occasion to enter more minutely 
into it, we shall only say, that for the delicacy of the taste, the brilliancy 
of the wit, the novel turns and epigrammatic force of the thoughts, the 
vivacity of the repartees, and the value of the various subjects dis- 
cussed, it has gained for its author the same high, almost unrivalled repu- 
tation, that his great favourite, and perhaps in part his model,*——-La Dame 
des Rochers—has obtained and held in another country. We may say 
justly of them, as the Duc de Nivernois said of a man of similar talent, 
“ Chez lui le badinage le plus leger, et la philosophie la plus profonde, les 
traits de la plaisanterie la plus enjouée, et ceux de la morale la plus interi- 
eure, les graces de l'imagination, et les resultats de la reflexion, tous ces 
effets de causes presque contraires se trouvent quelquefois fondus ensemble, 
toujours placés l'un prés de l'autre dans les oppositions les plus heureuses, 
contrastées avec une intelligence inimitable.” 

That part of his Correspondence which is employed in conveying to his 
friend at Florence an epitome of the politics and parties in England at 
the time, is admirably executed, and most valuable. He has given in a 
short compass, and in a most picturesque and animated style, all that is 
worth telling, and has left all the heavy baggage behind. Horace Walpole, 
when he entered public life in his father’s time, was a warm and active par- 
tizan in political affairs. He was brought up in party conflicts and par- 
liamentary struggles. ‘The enemy that we have now to meet, was not then 
at the gate, and the disputes were all domestic. He even liked party the 
better when it assumed the look of faction. He says,t “1 have another 
Gothic passion, which is for squabbles in the Wittenagemot.” When Mr. 





* Sir James Mackintosh considered Gray’s letters, to have been, if not founded on the 
model, at least much impressed with the tone and character of Madame de Sevigné’s ; 
and perhaps the same may be said of Walpole’s. Surely, two such letter writers as 
Mad. de Sevigné and Mad. du Deffand were never seen, though the ‘* broad Wortley 
eyes,’’ to use an expression of Walpole’s, would open upon us in anger at such a de- 
claration. Of Sevigné we may say ‘‘ L’esprit avoit beaucoup de raison ;”’ of Deffand, 
‘* Le raison avoit beaucoup d’esprit.’’ 

+ See vol. iii. p. 1, 42,173. ‘* I hope you are not mean-spirited enough to dread 
an invasion when the senatorial contests are reviving in the temple of concord. But 
will it make a party? Yes, truly. I never saw so promising a prospect, Would it 
not be cruel at such a period to be laid up?” 
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Bentley one day said to him, “he believed certain opinions would make a 
sect,” he eagerly answered, ‘‘ Will they make a party?’’ He declares 
himself at that time as a “ ‘ dancing senator,’ going alternately to balls and 
the House of Commons, and thinking the former the more serious of the 
two, at least the persons are most in earnest.” Amid the nightly mobs 
and riots in London, he said “ England seems returning ;** and he told 
Montagu “ he never had an aversion to live in a Fronde.” He hung up 
on each side of his bed Magna Charta and the warrant for King Charles's 
execution. He afterwards, however, cooled down from this exuberance of 
patriotism—affected to be indifferent—bade to politics a long adieu !* saw the 
folly of taking a violent part, whether with a view or without, and at length 
was met and frightened by the French revolution :+ hated Horne Tooke, and 
all the Jacobins, and became a loyal and firm supporter of the throne, and 
of all that at once tends to its ornament and strength. The strong and 
sterling points of Walpole’s character (for we have as yet only touched on 
the mere ornamental parts) were the filial attachment to the memory of 
his father, and his disinterested and generous feelings towards his friends. 
Between Sir R. Walpole and his younger son there was little congeniality 
of temper or pursuits. In one of his letters to Horace Mann he alludes 
to the subject of their differences ; and Lord Dover confesses that they never 
suited, either in habits, tastes, or opinions. Indeed, such was the dis- 
similarity between them, both in person and in mind, that scandal threw a 
momentary shade over the maternal virtue, and attributed: his paternity to 
Lord Carr Hervey,{ whom he is said to have resembled; but he never 
lost sight of the duty of a son, and he nobly revenged himself for his 
father’s harshness, by his earnest solicitude through life for the honour 
of his memory. His generosity to his friends far exceeded what are 
considered the widest limits of obligation. This was twice shown, in the case 
of General Conway and of Mad. du Deffand ; and if we look for a general 
testimony of the estimation in which he was held in society, of the honour of 
his character, and the virtues that adorned his life, where could we so satis- 
factorily find it as in the bright and unsullied names of his chosen friends ? 
His earliest days were passed with Gray and Montagu and West, and his 
stedfast attachment through life was with Lord Strafford and G, Selwyn, 
and Gen. Conway, and Mr. Chute and Horace Mann ; and when in his later 
and declining days we find him the correspondent of Hannah More, the friend 
of Mason, and the guest of Bishop Porteus, he surely could stand in need 
of no defence against the virulent attacks of religious bigotry or sectarian fa- 





* See vol. iii. 232, 411; iv. 325. Walpole says in Dec. 1763 “he is perfectly in- 
different who is minister and who is not, and is weary of laughing at both ;’’ but Mr. 
Croker adds, ‘‘ Though he affected indifference to politics, the tone of his correspon- 
dence does not quite justify the expression of laughing at either party. He was 
warmly interested in the one, and bitterly hostile to the other, and for a consider- 
able period took a deep and active interest in a political party.” 

t ‘‘ I don’t think it impossible but you may receive a letter from me on the road, 
me paragraph like that in Cibber’s life, ‘ Here £ met the revolution.’” See vol. ii. 
p- 57. 

+ See Letters, vol. i. p. 120; and see Lord Wharncliffe’s ed. of Lady M. Wortley’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 33. ‘* Those ironical lines, where Pope says that Sir Robert 


‘“* Had never made a friend in private life, 
And was besides a tyrant to his wife,’’ 


are well understood as conveying a sly allusion to his good-humoured unconcern about 
some things that more strait-laced husbands do not take so coolly.’? 
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naticism.* Such as he was, he was for a long period the charm and orna- 
ment of society, both in the saloons of the court as well as in private life ; 
but who now lives who is to describe him as he was?) Those who remem- 
bered him—who loved his society—who enjoyed his conversation—who 
profited by his knowledge—who understood his varied powers of discourse 
—who saw his wit and humour reflected in their different lights and shapes, 
and who knew his irony so well as to trace with a smile of enjoyment the 
undercurrents of his meaning, flowing in a direction apparently contrary to 
his expressions—in short, half a century has passed since his death, and those 
that remembered him must all have likewise gone. Ad/ do we say ? But are 
there not still ¢wo remaining of those he loved the best—the best worthy of 
his love—who have to the memory of their illustrious friend been ever 
faithful ?—and who, when surrounded by modern society, must be often in- 
clined to remember, if not to repeat, the words of Madame Argenton, who, 
when at supper with the Duke of Orleans, having uttered one of those delicate 
and refined thoughts for which she was once famous, and which was not 
then felt, in her disappointment and chagrin, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! Fontenelle, 
- ob es tu?” 

We must now give such extracts from the Letters as will afford a pro- 
gressive view of the foundation and improvements at Strawberry Hill ; and 
which, we think, will not be read with indifference by those who, like our- 
selves, have found more to interest us on the spot from the recollections of . 
the past, than the realities of the present. ‘The first notice that we meet 
with of Strawberry Hill is in a letter of the date of June 1747 to Sir 
Horace Mann, when Walpole says, that, instead of being carried in triumph 
ona porter’s shoulders at a Lynn election,— 


(June, 





“« He may retire to a little new farm 
that he has taken just out of Twicken- 
ham. The house (he says) is so small 
that I can send it you in a letter to look 
at. The prospect is as delightful as pos- 
sible, commanding the river, the town, 
and Richmond Park; and, being situated 
ona hill, descends to the Thames through 
two or three little meadows, where I have 
some Turkish sheep and two cows, all 


studied in their colours for becoming the 
view. This little rural bijou was Mrs. 
Chevenix’s, the toy-woman A-la-mode,who 
in every dry season is to furnish me with 
the best rain water from Paris, and now 
and then with some Dresden-china cows, 
who are to figure like wooden classics in 
a library. So I shall grow as much a 
shepherd as any swain in the Astrea.” 


A few days after he writes thus to Mr. Conway : 


‘¢ You perceive by my date [Twicken- 
ham] that I have got into a new camp, 
and have left my tub at Windsor. It is 
a little plaything house, that I have got 
out of Mrs. Chevenix’s shop, and is the 
prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 
in enamelled meadows with filagree 


hedges. 


‘ A small Euphrates through the piece is 
roll’d 

And little finches wave their wings in 
gold.’ 

Two delightful roads that you would call 

dusty supply me continually with coaches 

and chaises: barges, as solemn as Barons 

of the Exchequer, move under my win- 





* We believe that we recollect some attack of the kind we allude to in an edition of 





Mrs. H. More’s letters, by Mr. Roberts ; but we have not the work now by us, and in 
a later little work of merit, called ‘‘ Tales of the Village,” there is a passage we 
should wish omitted. On this head, we beg to refer to the advertisement prefixed to 
the sixth volume of the present edition, and signed M. B. This defence was called 
out by an article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. lviii. p. 237, and does honour to the 
writer’s taste, feeling, and judgment. But why do we look im vain for a biography 


from this quarter ; for we feel that all other editors ‘* have failed in their account of 
Walpole’s private life, and their appreciation of his individual character, from the 
want of a personal acquaintance with the author ?” 

1 
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dows. Richmond Hill and Ham Walks 
bound my prospects; but, thank God! 
the Thames is between me and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers, as 
plenty as flounders, inhabit all around, 
and Pope’s ghost is just now skimming 
under my window by a most poetical 
moonlight. I have about land enough 
to keep such a farm as Noah’s, when he 
set up in the ark with a pair of each kind ; 
but my cottage is rather cleaner than, I 
believe, his was, after they had been 
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cooped up together forty days. The 
Chevenix’s tricked it out for themselves ; 
up two pair of stairs is what they call 
Mr. Chevenix’s library, furnished with 
three maps, one shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and a lame telescope without any 
glasses. Lord John Sackville predecessed 
me here, and instituted certain games 
called cricketalia, which have been cele- 
brated this very evening in honour of him 
in a neighbouring meadow,” &c. 


We shall now add the mention of this his new and favourite residence, 
as it occurs in the correspondence with his friends, which is indeed the 


best and most faithful history of it that could be given. 


the ensuing year (1748) he writes, 


“Tam now returning to my villa, 
where I have been making some altera- 
tions. You shall hear from me from 
Strawberry Hill, which I have found out 
in my lease is the old name for my house. 
So pray, never call it Twickenham again. 
I like to be there better than I have liked 
being anywhere since I returned to Eng- 
land. IfI could let myself wish to see 


In the summer of 


you in England, it would be to see you 
here. The little improvements I am 
making have really turned Strawberry 
Hill into a charming villa. Mr. Chute, 
I hope, will tell you how pleasant it is. 
I mean literally tell you, for we have a 
glimmering of a Venetian prospect. He 
is just going from hence to town by water, 
down our Brenta.”’ 


In the winter of this same year he began his improvements out of doors. 


“Did you (he writes to Sir H. Mann) 
ever know a more absolute country gen- 
tleman? Here am I come down to what 
you call keep my Christmas : indeed, it is 
not all in the forms. I have stuck no 
laurel nor holly in my windows ; I eat no 
turkey nor chine; I have no tenants to 
invite ; I have not brought a single soul 
with me. The weather is excessively 
stormy, but has been so warm, and so 
entirely free from frosts the whole winter, 
that not only several of my honeysuckles 
are come out, but I have literally a blos- 
som upon a nectarine tree, which I believe 


was never seen in this climate before on the 
26th of December. I am extremely busy 
here planting. I have got four more 
acres, which makes my territory pro- 
digious, in a situation where land is so 
scarce, and villas as abundant as formerly 
at Tivoli and Baie. I have now about 
fourteen acres, and am making a terrace 
the whole breadth of my garden, on the 
brow of a natural hill, with meadows at 
the foot, and commanding the river, the 
village, Richmond Hill, and the park, 
and part of Kingston ; but I hope never 
to show it you.” * 


Two more years passed, and lo! another and statelier fabric was seen to 


rise, where the humble cottage had previously stood. 


“T am going to 





build a little Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill. If you can pick me up any 
fragments of old painted glass, arms, or any thing, I shall be excessively 
obliged to you. I can’t say I remember any such things in Italy ; but out 
of old chateaux, I imagine, one might get it cheap, if there is any.” We 
presume that his correspondent Sir Horace Mann was startled at the word 
“ Gothic ;" for Walpole soon after adds : 


naments, look ridiculous when crowded 
into a closet or cheese-cake house. The 
variety is little, and admits no charming 
irregularities. I am almost as fond of the 
sharawaggi or Chinese want of symme- 


‘*T shall speak much more gently to 
you, my dear child, though you don’t like 
Gothic architecture. The Grecian is only 
proper for magnificent and public build- 
ings. Columns, and all their beautiful or- 





* That is, he did not wish Sir H, Mann to be dismissed from his embassy and 
return to England. 


Gent. Maa, Vot, XVII. 4E 
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try, ip buildings, as in grounds, or gar- 
dens. Iam sure, whenever you come to 
England, you will be pleased with the li- 
berty of taste into which we are struck, 
and of which you can have no idea . 

Tam glad you are getting into a villa. My 
castle will, I believe, begin to rear its 
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battlements next spring. I have got an 
immense cargo of painted glass from Flan- 
ders; indeed, several of the pieces are 
Flemish arms, but I call them the 
achievements of the old Counts of Straw- 
berry.” 


In the spring of 1753, the first portion of this little suburban castle 


was rapidly rising. 


‘* Here I have whole evenings, after 
the labours of the day are ceased. La- 
bours they are, I assure you. I have car- 
penters to direct, plasterers to hurry, 
paper men to scold, and glaziers to help. 
This last is my greatest pleasure. I have 
amassed such quantities of painted glass, 
that every window of my castle will be il- 
luminated with it ; the adjusting and dis- 
posing of it, is vast amusement. I thank 
you a thousand times for thinking of 
procuring me some Gothic remains from 
Rome; but I believe there is no such 
thing there. I scarce remember any 
morsel in the true taste of it in Italy. 
Indeed, my dear sir, kind as you are about 
it. I perceive you have no idea what 
Gothic is. You have lived too long amidst 
true taste, to understand venerable barba- 


rism. You say, you suppose my garden 
is to be Gothic too. That can’t be— 
Gothic is merely architecture; and as 
one has a satisfaction in imprinting the 
gloom of abbeys and cathedrals on one’s 
house ; so one's garden on the contrary is 
to be nothing but riant, and the gaiety 
of nature. I am greatly impatient for my 
altar, and so far from mistrusting its 
goodness, I only fear it will be too good 
to expose to the weather, as I in- 
tend it must be, in a recess in the garden. 
I was going to tell you that my house is 
so monastic, that I have a little hall 
decked with long saints, on lean arched 
windows, and with taper columns, which 
we call the Paraclete, in memory of Eloi- 
sa’s cloister.” 


In a letter to Sir Horace Mann in June 1753, the following account of 
Strawberry Hill is given, the most detailed and finished picture of it that 


we have. 


‘* T could not rest any longer with the 
thought of your having no idea of a place 
of which you hear so much, and therefore 
desired Mr. Bentley to draw you as much 
idea of it, as the post would be persuaded 
to carry from Twickenham to Florence. 
The inclosed enchanted little landscape 
then, is Strawberry Hill; and I will try 
to explain so much of it, as will help to 
let you know, whereabouts we are when 
we are talking to you, for it is incom- 


plete, in so intimate a correspondence as - 


ours, not to be exactly master of every 
spot, where one another is writing, or 
reading, or sauntering. This view of the 
castle is what I have just finished, and is 
the only side that will be at all regular. 
Directly before it is an open grove, 
through which you see a field, which is 
bounded by a serpentine wood of all kind 
of trees, and flowering shrubs and flowers, 
The lawn before the house is situated on 
the top of a small hill, from whence to 
the left you see the town and church of 
Twickenham, encircling a turn of the 
river, that looks exactly like a seaport in 
miniature. The opposite shore is a most 


delicious meadow, bounded by Richmond 
hill, which loses itself in the noble woods 
of the park, to the end of the prospect on 


the right, where is another turn of the 
river, and the suburbs of Kingston as 
luckily placed, as Twickenham is on the 
left. And a natural terrace on the brow 
of my hill, with meadows of my own 
down to the river, commands both extre- 
mities. Is not this a tolerable prospect ? 
You must figure that all this is perpetually 
enlivened by a navigation of boats and 
barges, and by a road below my terrace, 
with coaches, post chaises,, waggons, and 
horsemen, constantly in motion; and the 
fields sprinkled with cows, horses, and 
sheep. Now you shall walk into the 
house. The bow-window below leads 
into a little parlour, hung with a stone 
coloured Gothic paper, and several fine 
Venetian prints, which I could never en- 
dure, while they pretended, as famous as 
they are, to be after Titian, &c. but when 
I gave them this air of barbarous bas-re- 
liefs, they succeeded to a miracle. It is 
impossible at first sight not to conclude 
that they contain the history of Attila 
or Tottila, done about the very era. 
From here, under two gloomy arches, you 
come to the hall and staircase, which it is 
impossible to describe to you, as it is the 
most particular and chief beauty of the 
castle. Imagine the walls covered with 
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(I call it paper, but it is really paper 
painted in perspective, to represent) 
Gothic fretwork, the lightest Gothic ba- 
lustrade to the staircase, adorned with 
antelopes, our supporters, bearing shields ; 
lean windows fattened with rich saints, in 
painted glass, and a vestibule open with 
three arches, on the landing place, and 
niches full of trophies of old coats of mail, 
India shields made of rhinoceros hides, 
broad-swords, quivers, long-bows, ar- 
rows, and spears,—all supposed to be 
taken by Sir Terry Robsart,* in the 
holy wars. But as none of this regards 
the enclosed drawing, I will pass to that. 
The room on the ground floor nearest to 
you is a bed-chamber, hung with yellow 
paper and prints, framed in a new man- 
ner invented by Lord Cardigan : that is, 
with black and white borders painted. 
Over this is Mr. Chute’s bed-chamber, 
hung with red in the same manner. The 
bow-window room one pair of stairs, is 
not yet finished ; but in the tower beyond 
it, is the charming closet, where I am 
now writing to you. It is hung with 
green paper and water-coloured pictures, 
has two windows ; the one in the drawing 
looks to the garden, the other to the 
beautiful prospect, and the top of each 
glutted with the richest painted glass, of 
the arms of England, crimson roses, and 
twenty other pieces of green, purple, and 
historic bits. I must tell you by the way, 
that the castle, when finished, will have 
two and thirty windows enriched with 
painted glass. In this closet, which is 


Mr. Chute’s college of arms, are two 
presses with books of heraldry and anti- 
quities, Madame Sevigné’s letter, and 
many French books that relate to his and 
her acquaintance. Out of this closet, is 
the room where we always live, hung 
with a blue and white paper in stripes, 
adorned with festoons, and a thousand 
plump chairs, couches, and luxurious set- 
ters covered with linen of the same pat- 
tern, and with a bow window commanding 
the prospect, and gloomed with limes that 
shade half each window, already decked 
with painted glass in chiaro-oscuro, set in 
deep blue glass. Under this room isa 
cool little hall, where we generally dine, 
hung with paper to imitate Dutch tiles. 
I have described so much that you will 
begin to think that all the accounts I used 
to give youof the diminutiveness ofourha- 
bitation was fabulous; but it is really 
incredible how small most of the rooms 
are. The only two good chambers I shall 
have, are not yet built. There will be an 
eating room, and alibrary, each twenty 
feet by thirty, and the latter fifteen feet 
high. For the plan of the house, I could 
send it to you in this letter, as easily as 
the drawing, only that I should have 
no where to live, till the return of the 
post. The Chinese summer house which 
you may distinguish in the distant land- 
scape, belongs to Lord Radnor.t We 
pique ourselves on nothing but simplicity, 
and have no carvings, gildings, paintings, 
inlayings, or tawdry businesses.’’ 


In the year 1755 Strawberry Hill was dressed in lilacsand May gar- 
lands, to receive its illustrious visitants. 


‘¢ Yesterday I gave a great breakfast to 
the Bedford Court. There were the 
Duke and Duchess, Lord Tavistock, and 
Lady Caroline, my Lord and Lady 
Gower, Lady Caroline Egerton, Lady 


Betty Waldegrave, Lady Mary Coke, 
Mrs. Pitt, Mr. Churchill, and Lady 
Mary, Mr. Bap. Leveson, and Colonel 
Sebright. The first thing I asked Harry 
was, ‘ Does the sun shine?’ It did. And 





* Anancestor of Sir Rob. Walpole who was a Knight of the Garter. 





+ This house called Radnor house, built by Robarts, Earl of Radnor, nearly oppo- 
site to Strawberry Hill, and separated from Pope's villa by one intermediate house, is 
now on sale. There are engravings of it, and drawings, as it originally stood, which 
show that some of the fantastic buildings near the river have been removed. 
There is much carving and gilding, to which Walpole alludes, in the rooms; and 
the stained glass is very fine, the work of Price, the famous artist in that line. A 
grotto similar to that of Pope’s, connects the garden with the grounds on the opposite 
side of the road; and a fine spring, which rises in the grounds, is collected in a house 
which was once handsomely decorated with shells, but it is now in decay. It was 
used as a cold bath. The view from the upper windows, which Gray so admired, is 
worthy ofall praise, and far exceeds that of any of the neighbouring grounds, especially 
that which is bounded bythe woods beyond Twickenham, among which the river gracefully 
curves and is lost. The upper view also towards Kingston commands a second 
reach of the river at Teddington, and the whole landscape on the opposite bank towards 
the heights of Richmond is most lovely. The scenery at Strawberry is not to be coms 
pared to it, as it looks across the water, 
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Strawberry was all gold and all green. I 
am not apt to think that people really like 
it—that is, enchanted by it; but I think 
the flattery of yesterday was sincere. I 
judge by the notice the Duchess took of 
my drawings.* Oh! how you will think 
the shades of Strawberry extended! Do 
you observe the tone of satisfaction with 
which I say this, as thinking it near? 
Mrs. Pitt brought her French horns ; we 
placed them in the corner of the wood, 


A few days after he writes to his 


“It is very satisfactory to me to hear 
that Miss Montagu was pleased with the 
day she had passed at Strawberry Hill, but 
does it not silently reproach you? You 
will never see it but in winter. Does she 
not assure you that there are leaves and 
flowers and verdure? and why will you 
not believe that with these additions it 
might look pretty, and might make you 
some small amends for a day or two pur- 
loined from Greatworth? I wish you 
would visit it when in its beauty, and 
while it is mine you will not. I flatter 
myself you will not like it so well when it 
belongs to the infendant of Twickenham, 
when a cockle-shell walk is made across 
the lawn, and everything without doors is 
made regular, and everything rian¢ and 
modern, for this must be its fate. Whether 
its next master is aboard the Brest fleet, 
I do not pretend to say: but I scarce 
think it worth while to dispose of it by my 
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and it was delightful. Poyangt has great 
custom. I have lately given Count Per- 
ron some gold fish, which he has carried 
in his chaise to town. He has already 
carried some before; the Russian minister 
has asked me for some too, but I doubt 
their succeeding there: unless, according 
to the universality of my system, every- 
thing is to be found out at last, and prac- 
tised every where.” 


friend Mr. Montagu. 


will, as I have some apprehensions of 
living to see it granted away de par le Roy. 
My Lady Hervey dined there yesterday 
with the Rochfords. I told her that, as 
she is just going to France, I was unwilling 
to let her see it, for if she should like it, 
she would desire Mademoiselle, with 
whom she lives, to beg it for her.¢ Prin- 
cess Emily has been here. Liked it? Oh! 
no! I donot wonder I never liked St. 
James’s. She was so inquisitive and so cu- 
rious in prying into the very offices and 
servants’ rooms, that her Captain Bate- 
man was sensible of it, and begged Ca- 
tharine not to mention it. He addressed 
himself well if he had to meet with taci- 
turnity. Catharine immediately ran down 
to the pond, and whispered to all the 
reeds, ‘ Lord, that a princess should be 
sucha gossip!’ Inshort, Strawberry Hill 
is the puppet-show of the times.”’ 


In July 1755 he was flattered not only by Lady Hervey’s praises, but 


by Lord Bath’s sprightly and pleasing ballad on his place, and in October of 
the same year, he is proceeding in his alterations :—“ I have been thinning 
my wood of trees, and planting them out more in the field. I am fitting 
up the old kitchen for a china room; I am building a bed-chamber for 
myself over the old blue room, in which I intend to die, though not yet ; 
and some trifles of this kind, which I do not specify to you, because I in- 


tend to reserve a little to be quite new to you.” In 1758 Sir H. Mann is 
informed :— 


‘*T am again got into the hands of 
builders, though this time to a very small 
extent, only the addition of a little clois- 
ter and bed chamber. A day may come 


that will produce a gallery, a round 
tower, a larger cloister, and a cabinet, in 
the manner of a little chapel ; but Iam too 
poor$§ for these ostentatious designs yet, and 





* This letter was written to Mr. Bentley. 

T His pond of gold fish in the garden. 

} This letter was written during the time when there was a talk of a French inva- 
sion. See vol. iii. p. 460, Letter July 8, 1759, and Gray’s Letters, vol. 3, p. 218. 


§ He told Mr. Bentley, July 5, 1755, “ I must tell you plainly, that with regard to 
my circumstances, I generally drive to a penny, and have no money to spare for 
visions,’’ &c. but see vol. iv. p. 444, Aug. 27, 1764, ‘‘ With all my extravagance, 1 am 


much beforehand, and, having perfected and paid for what I wish to do here, my 
common expenses are trifling,’’ &c. 


‘ 
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I have too many ways of disposing of my 
money, that I don’t know when I shall be 
richer. However, I amused myself in- 
finitely. Besides my printing house, which 
is constantly at work ; besides such a trea- 
sure of taste and drawing as my friend 
Mr. Bentley; I have a painter in the house, 
who is an engraver too, a mechanic, an 
everything. He was a Swiss engineer in 
the French service, but, his regiment being 
broken at the peace, Mr. Bentley found 
him in the Isle of Jersey, and fixed him 
with me. He has an astonishing genius 


And now another summer unfolds 


‘¢ Strawberry Hill is grown a perfect 
Paphos. It is the land of beauties. On 
Wednesday the Duchess of Hamilton and 
Richmondand Lady Arlington dined there ; 
the two latter stayed all night. There 
never was so pretty a sight as to see them 
all three sitting in thef shell. A thousand 
years hence, when | begin to grow old, if 
that can ever be, I shall talk of that 
event, and tell young people how much 
handsomer the women of my time were 
than they will be then; I shall say, ‘ Wo- 
men alter now; I remember Lady Ar- 
lington looking handsomer than her 
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for landscape, and added to that all the 
patience and industry of a German. We 
are just now practising, and have suc- 
ceeded surprisingly in a new method of 
painting, discovered at Paris by Count 
Caylus, and intended to be the encaustic 
method of the ancients. My Swiss has 
painted. I am writing the account,* and 
my press is to notify our improvements. 
In short, to finish all the works I have in 
hand, and all the schemes I have in my 
head, I cannot afford to live less than 50 
years more.”’ 


its growing charms, and— 


daughter, the pretty Duchess of Rich- 
mond, as they were sitting in the shell on 
my terrace with the Duchess of Hamilton, 
one of the famous Gunnings.’ Yester- 
day the other more famous} Gunning 
dined here. She has made a friendship 
with my charming niece, to disguise her 
jealousy of the new countess’s beauty. 
There were they two, their lords, Lord 
Buckingham and Charlotte. You will 
think that I did not choose them for my 
parties so well as women. I do not in- 
clude Lord Waldegrave in this bad clec- 
tion.”’ 


In July of this year, Walpole writes to Florence :—‘‘ The weather is 


sultry. 
have the heart to spoil it. 


This country never looked prettier. 


[I hope our enemies will not 


It would be much disappointment to me, who 





am going to make great additions to my castle, a gallery, a round tower, 
and a cabinet, that is to have all the air of a Catholic chapel—bar conse- 
cration.” And to Lord Strafford, he says:-~ You are very kind, my 
Lord, (but that is not new,) in interesting yourself about Strawberry 
Hill. I have just finished a Holbein chamber, that I flatter myself you 
will not dislike, and I have begun to build a new printing house, that the 
old one may make room for the gallery and round tower.” Again—“ I long 
to have your approbation of my Holbein chamber ; it has a comely sobriety, 
that I think answers very well to the tone it should have. My new 
printing house is finished, in order to pull down the old one and lay the 
foundation next summer of my round tower. Then follows the gallery 
and chapel cabinet. I hear your Lordship has tapped your magnificent 
front too. Well, when all your magnificences and my minimificences are 
finished, then—we won't sit down and drink, as Pyrrhus said—no, I 
trust we shall never conclude our plans so filthily ; then, I fear, we shall 
begin others.” 

The next summer came, and the architectural dreams were realized. In 
June 1760, he says :— 

‘*T am flounced again into building ;— 


a round tower, gallery, cloister, and cha- 
pel, all starting up. If I am forced to 


run away by ruining myself, I will come 
to Florence. I shall sometime, however, 
trouble you for some patterns of broca- 





* Muntz left Mr. Walpole and published another account himself. 
_ t A seat at the end of the lawn, formed in the shape of a shell, commanding a pleas- 
ing view of the Thames towards Twickenham ; indeed, the best view in the grounds. 
+ Lady Coventry.—His ‘ charming niece,”’ the new Countess, is Lady Waldegrave. 
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della of two or three colours : it is to finish 
a round tower that I am adding, with a 
gallery, to my castle. The quantity I shall 
want will be pretty large. It is to be a 
bedchamber entirely hung : bed and eight 
arm chairs; the dimensions thirteen feet, 
and twenty-two diameter. Your Bianca 
Capella is to be over the chimney. I 


In August, he says :— 


‘*My tower erects its battlements 
bravely.* I am expecting Mr. Chute 
to build a chapel in the cabinet. A large 
load of niches, window frames, and ribs 
is arrived. The cloister is paving; the 


In 1763, he says :—‘‘ I am going 


shall scarce be ready to hang it these two 
years ; because I move gently, and never 
begin till I have the money ready to pay, 
which don’t come very fast, as it is 
always to be saved out of my income, sub- 
ject too to twenty other whims and ex- 
penses.”’ 


privy garden making; painted glass ad- 
justing to the windows on the back stairs. 
With so many irons in the fire, you may 
imagine I have not much time to write.”’ 


to Strawberry for a few days, pour 


faire mes pdques. The gallery advances rapidly. The ceiling is Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel in proprid persona. The canopies are all placed. I 
think three months will quite complete it. I have bought at Lord Gran- 





ville’s sale the original picture of Charles Brandon and his Queen, and 
have received to-day from France a copy of Madame Maintenon, which 
with my La Valiere, and copies of Madame Grammont, and of the charming 
portrait of the Mazarine, at the Duke of St. Alban’s, is to accompany 
Bianca Capella and Ninon |’ Enclos in the Round Tower.t I hope, now, 
there never will be another auction, for I have not an inch to spare, or a 
farthing left.” Writing after Lord Waldegrave's death, he says :—“ I have 
given up your room to my niece, and have betaken myself to the Holbein 
chamber, where I am retired from the rest of the family when I choose it, 
and nearer to overlook my workmen. The Chapel is quite finished, except 
the carpet. The sable mass of the altar gives it a very sober air ; for, 
notwithstanding the solemnity of the painted windows, it had a gaudiness 
that was a little profane.” 

In May the Gallery was advancing fast, and in a few weeks was to 
make a figure worth looking at ; and on the 17th another vernal féte is 
given. 


‘*On vient de nous donner une trés 
jolie féte au chateau de Straberri. Tout 
était tapissé de narcisses, de tulipes, et 
de lilacs. Des cors de chasse, des clario- 
nettes, des petits vers galants, faits par 
des fées, et qui se trouvoient sous la 
presse; des fruits 4 la glace, du thé, du 
café, des biscuits, et force hot-rolls. 
This is not the beginning of a letter to 
you, but of one that I might suppose set 
out to night for Paris, or rather which 
I do not suppose will set out thither ; for, 


though the narrative is circumstantially 
true, I do not believe the actors were 
pleased enough with the scene to give 
so favourable an account of eit. The 
French do not come hither to see. Al’An- 
glaise, happened to be the word in 
fashion; and half a dozen of the most 
fashionable people have been the dupes of 
it. * * Mad. de Boufflers, I think, will die 
a martyr to a taste, which she fancied she 
had, and finds she had not. She rises 
every morning so fatigued with the toils 





* Yet he knew their fragility. ‘I am writing, I am building, both works that will 


outlast the memory of battles and heroes. 


Truly I believe the one will as much as 


the other. My buildings are paper, like my writings, and both will be blown away 
in ten years after I am dead. If they had not the substantial use of amusing me while 


I live, they would be worth little indeed.” 


Letter, 5th August, 1761. 


+ This arrangement was altered subsequently. These portraits were all placed in 
the north room, while the larger portraits of Mrs, Clive and Lady Suffolk were sub- 


stituted for them in the Round Tower, 
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of the preceding day, that she has not 
strength, if she had inclination, to ob- 
serve the best or the finest things she 
sees. She came hither to-day, to a great 
breakfast I made for her, with her eyes 
a foot deep in her head, her hands dan- 
gling, and scarce able to support her knit- 
ting bag. Mad. Dusson, who is Dutch 
built, and whose muscles are pleasure 
proof, came with her. There were be- 
sides, Lady Mary Coke, Lord and Lady 
Holderness, the Duke and Duchess of 
Grafton, Lord Hertford, Lord Villiers, 
Offley, Messieurs de Fleury, D’Eon, and 
Duclos. The latter is author of the Life 
of Louis XI., dresses like a dissenting 
minister, which I suppose is the livery of 
a bel esprit, and is much more impetuous 
than agreeable. We breukfasted in the 
great parlour, and I had filled the hall 
and large cloister, by turns, with French 
horns and clarionettes. As the French 
ladies had never seen a printing house, 
I carried them to see mine; they found 
something ready set, and desiring to see 
what it was, it proved as follows. [Here 
follow some gallant verses on Madame de 
Bouffiers, and Madame Dusson.] You 
will comprehend that the first speaks 
English, and that the second does not; 
that the second is handsome, and that the 
first is not; and that the second was born 
in Holland. This little gentillesse pleased, 


In July he says :— 


«JT quit the Gallery almost in the criti- 
cal minute of consummation. Géilders, 
carvers, upholsterers, and picture-cleaners 
are labouring at their several forges, and 
I do not love to trust a hammer or a 
brush without my own supervisal. This 
will make my stay very short; but it is a 
greater compliment than a month would 
be at another season, and yet I am not 
profuse of months. Well! but I begin 
to be ashamed of my magnificence. Straw- 
berry is growing sumptuous in its latter 
day; it will scarce be any longer like 
the fruit of its name, or the modesty of its 
ancient demeanour, both which seem to 
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and attoned for the popery of my house, 
which was not serious enough for Ma- 
dame de Boufflers, who is Montmorency 
et du sang du premiere Chretien, and too 
serious for Madame Dusson, who is a 
Dutch Calvinist. The latter’s husband 
was not here, nor Drumgold, who have 
both got fevers, or the Duc de Nivervois, 
who dined at Claremont. The Gallery is 
not advanced enough to give them any 
idea at all, as they are not apt to go 
out of their way for one; but the Ca- 
binet, and the glory of yellow glass at top, 
which had a charming sun for a foil, did 
surmount their indifference, especially as 
they were animated by the Duchess of 
Grafton, who had never happened to be 
here before, and who perfectly entered 
into the air of enchantment and fairyism, 
which is the tone of this place, and was 
peculiarly so to-day. * * By September 
the Gallery will probabiy have all its fine 
clothes on, and by what have been tried, 
I think it will look very well. The 
fashion of the garments, to be sure, will be 
ancient; but I have given them an air 
that is very becoming. Princess Amelia 
was here last night while I was abroad : 
and if Margaret is not too much preju- 
diced by the guinea left, or by the natural 
partiality to what servants call our house, 
I think was pleased, particularly with the 
Chapel.” 


have been in Spenser’s prophetic eye, 
when he sung of 


the blushing strawberrics, 

Which lurk, close-shrouded from high look- 
ing eyes, 

Shewing that sweetness low and hidden lies. 





In truth, my collection was too great al- 
ready to be lodged humbly; it has ex- 
tended my walls, and pomp followed. It 
was a neat, small house ; it never will be a 
comfortable one, and except one fine 
apartment does not deviate from its sim- 
plicity. Adieu! I know nothing about 
the world, and am only Strawberry’s and 
yours.”’ 


In August, he says to Mr. Conway :— 


‘My Gallery claims your promise: the 
painters and gilders finish to-morrow, 
and next day it washes its hands. I had 
writ this last night. This morning I 
received your paper of evasions. Perfide 
que vous étes. You may let it alone, you 
will never see anything like my Gallery: 
and then, to ask me to leave it the instant 


it is finished. I never heard such a re- 
quest in my days. Why! all the earth is 
begging to come and see it. As Edging 
says, I have had offers enough from blue 
and green ribands to make me a fulbala- 
apron. Then I have just refused to let 
Mrs. Keppel and the Bishop * be in the 





* Mrs. Keppel, one of his nieces, who married the Bishop of Exeter, sister to 
Lady Waldegrave ; her picture was at the east end of the Gallery, by Ramsay. 
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house with me, because I expected all you. 
It is mighty well—mighty fine. No, sir, 


no, I will not come, nor am I in the hu- 
mour to do anything else you desire.”’ 


August 15, a few days after, he says, to the same correspondent :— 


‘¢ The most important news I have to 
tell youis that the Gallery is finished, that 
is, the workmen have quitted it. For 
chairs and tables, not one is arrived yet. 


“Well! how you will tramp up and down 


it! Methinks I wish you would. We 
are in the perfection of beauty. Verdure 
itself was never green till this summer, 
thanks to the deluges of rain. Our Com- 
plexion used to be mahogany in August. 
Nightingales and roses indeed are out of 
blow, but the season is celestial. I have 
but a moment’s time for answering your 


letter. My house is full of people, and 
has been so from the instant I breakfasted, 
and more are coming : in short, I keep an 
inn; the sign the Gothic Castle. Since 
my Gallery was finished I have not been in 
it a quarter of an hour together: my whole 
time is passed in giving tickets for seeing 
it, and hiding myself while it is seen, 
Take my advice, never build a charming 
house for yourself between London and 
Hampton Court; every body will live in 
it but you,” &c, 


We hear nothing more of Strawberry, which slept through the winter, 
when its owner wrote to Mr. Churchill :— 


“‘T had not then got the draught of 
the Conqueror’s kitchen; and the tiles 
you were so good as to send me, are 
grown horribly afraid lest old Dr. Du- 
carel, who is an ostrich of an antiquary, 
and can digest superannuated brickbats, 
should have gobbled them up. At my 
return from Strawberry Hill, I find the 
whole cargo safe, and am really much 
obliged to you. I weep over the ruined 
kitchen, but enjoy the tiles. They are 
exactly like a few which I obtained from 
the Cathedral of Gloucester when it was 
new paved. They are inlaid in the floor 
of my china room. I would have got 
enough to pave it entirely ; but the Canons, 
who were flinging them away, had so 
much devotion left, that they enjoined 
me not to pave a pagoda with them, nor 
put them to any profane use. As scru- 
ples increase in a ratio to their decrease, 
I did not know but a china room might 


be casuistically interpreted a pagoda, and 
sued for no more. My cloister is finished 
and consecrated ; but as I intend to con- 
vert the old blue and white hall, next to 
the china room, into a gothic columba- 
rium, I should seriously be glad to finish 
the floor with Norman tiles. We have 
divine weather (April). The Bishop of 
Carlisle has been with me two days at 
Strawberry, where we saw the eclipse to 
perfection; not that there was much sight 
in it. The air was very chill at the time, 
and the light singular ; not there was not 
a blackbird that left off singing for it. In 
the evening the Duke of Devonshire came 
with the Straffords from the other end of 
Twickenham, and drank tea with us. 
They had none of them seen the Gallery 
since it was finished—even the Chapel was 
new to the Duke, and he was so. struck 
with it that he desired to offer at the shrine 
an incense pot of silver philigrain |’’ 


In June 1764, the Prince of Masserano 


‘¢and his suite, and the Guerchys and their 
aunt, dine here next week. Poor little 
Strawberry never thought of such fetes. 
I did invite them to breakfast, but they 
confounded it, and understood that they 


The next day they came :— 


‘¢ Strawberry, whose glories perhaps 
verge towards their setting, has been 
more sumptuous to-day than ordinary, 
and banquetted their representative ma- 
jesties of France and Spain. I had 
Monsieur and Madame Guerchy, Ma- 
demoiselle de Nangis, their daughter, 
and two other French gentlemen, the 
Prince of Masserano, his brother and se- 
cretary, Lord March, George Selwyn, Miss 
Ann Pitt, and my niece Waldegrave. 

2 


were asked to dinner, so I must do as well 
as I can. Both the ambassadors are in love 
with my niece (Lady Waldegrave) ; there- 
fore I trust they will not have unsen- 
timental stomachs,”’ 


The refectory never was so crowded, nor 
have any foreigners been here before 
that comprehended Strawberry. Indeed, 
everything succeeded toahair. A violent 
shower in the morning laid the dust, 
brightened the green, refreshed the roses, 
pinks, and orange flowers, and the blos- 
soms with which the acacias are covered. 
A rich storm of thunder and lightning gave 
a dignity of colouring to the heavens, and 
the sun appeared enough to illuminate the 
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landscape, without basking himself over 
at his length. During dinner there were 
French horns and clarionets in the cloister, 
and after coffee I treated them with an 
English and to them a very new collation, 
a syllabub, milked under the cows, that 
were brought to the brow of the terrace. 
Then they went to the printing-house and 
saw a new fashionable French song printed. 
They drank teain the gallery, and at eight 
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went away to Vauxhall. They really 
seemed quite pleased with the place and 
the day; but 1 must tell you the treasury 
of the abbey will feel it, for without mag- 
nificence all was handsomely done. I 
must keep myself maigre, at least till the 
interdict is taken off by my consent. I 
have kings and queens in my neighbour- 
hood, but this is no royal foundation.”’ 


The next improvement we meet with is in that small detached portion 
of ground, separated from the grounds of Strawberry by the turnpike-road, 
and now a grove of fine chesnuts and limes, and some rarer trees. 


‘* In London one can live as one will, 
and at Strawberry I will live as I will. 
Apropos, my good old tenant Franklin is 
dead, and I am in possession of his cot- 
tage, which will be a delightfully addi- 
tional plaything at Strawberry. I shall 
be violently tempted to stick in a few 
cypresses and lilacs there before I go to 
Paris.”’ 

To Mr. Cole, he says, 

‘* T have lately had an accession to my 
territory here by the death of good old 
Franklin, ta whom I had given, for his 
life, the lease of the cottage and garden 
across the road. Besides a little pleasure 
in planting and in crowding it with flow- 
ers, I intend to make, what I am sure you 
are antiquarian enough to approve, a 
bower; though your friends think that they 
did not indulge in such retreats, at least 
not under that appellation ; but though 
we love the same ages, you must excuse 
worldly me for preferring the romantic 
scenes of antiquity. * * My bower is 


determined, but not at all what it is to 
be; though I write romances I cannot 
tell how to build all that belongs to them. 
Madam Dunois, in the fairy tales, used 
to tapestry them with jonquils ; but, as 
that furniture will not last above a fort- 
night in the year, I shall prefer something 
more huckaback. I have decided that the 
outside shall be ¢retllage, which, however, 
I shall not commence till I have again 
seen some of old Louis’s old fashioned 
Galanteries at Versailles. Rosamond’s 
bower you and I and Tom Hearne knew 
was a labyrinth, but as my territory will 
admit of a very short clew, I lay aside 
all thoughts of a mazy habitation ; though 
a bower is my delight, from an arbour, 
and must have more chambers than one. 
In short, I both know, and don’t know, 
what it should be. I am almost afraid I 
must go and read Spenser, and wade 
through his allegories and drawling stan- 
zas, to get at a picture.’’ 


We next come to a letter, dated Strawberry Hill, June 10, 1765, 11 p. m. 


‘¢ T am just come out of the garden, in 
the most oriental of all evenings, and from 
breathing odours beyond those of Araby. 
The acacias, which the Arabians have the 
sense to worship, are covered with blos- 
soms, the honeysuckles dangle from every 
tree in festoons, the seringas are thickets 
of sweets, and the new cut hay in the 
field, tempers the balmy gales with simple 
freshness, while a thousand sky rockets, 
launched into the air at Ranelagh and 
Marylebone, illuminate the same, and 
give it the air of Haroun Alraschid’s Pa- 
radise. I was not quite so content at 


A few weeks subsequent, he says 


‘I wished for you to day; Mr. Chute 
and Cowslade dined here. The day was 
divine, the sun gleamed down into the 
chapel in all the glory of popery, the gal- 
lery was all radiance. We drank our 
coffee on the bench under the great ash 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XVII. 


daylight. Some foreigners dined here, 
and, though they admired our verdure, it 
mortified me by its brownness—we have 
not had a drop of rain this month to curl 
the top of our daisies. My company was 
Lady Lyttleton, Lady Schaub, a Madame 
deJuliac, fromthe Pyrenneans, very hand- 
some and not a girl, and of Lady Schaub’s 
mould, the Comte de Caraman, nephew 
of Madame de Mirepoix, a Monsieur de 
Clausonette, and General Schouallon, 
the favourite of the late Czarina, absolute 
favourite for a dozen years without mak- 
ing an enemy,” &c. 


to Mr. Montagu : 


tree, the verdure was delicious; our tea 
in the Holbein room, by which a thousand 
chaises and barges passed, and I showed 
them my new cottage and garden over 
the way, which they had never seen, and 
with which they were enchanted. It is 
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so retired, so modest, and yet so cheerful 
and trim, that I expect you to fall in 
love with it. I intend to bring it a hand- 
full of treillage and agrémens from Paris, 


for being across the road, and quite de- 
tached, it is to have nothing gothic about 
it, nor pretend to call cousins with the 
mansion-house.”’ 


Four years more passed away, and in May 1769, the castle and its 
owner were rejoicing in their wonted elegant hospitality. 


‘¢ Strawberry has been in great glory. 
I have given a festino there that will 
almost mortgage it. Last Tuesday all 
France dined there; Monsieur and Ma- 
dame du Chatelet, the Duc de Liancourt, 
three more French ladies, whose names 
you will find in the enclosed papers, eight 
other Frenchmen, the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese ministers, the Holdernesses, Fitz- 
roys, in short we were four and twenty. 
They arrived at two ; at the gates of the 
castle I received them, dressed in the 
cravat of Gibbons’s carving, and a pair of 
gloves embroidered up to the elbows, 
that had belonged to James the First. 
The French servants stared and firmly 
believed this was the dress of English 
country gentlemen. After taking a sur- 


vey of the apartments we went to the 
printing house, where I had prepared the 
enclosed verses, with translations by Mon- 
sieur de Lille, one of the company. The 
moment they were printed off I gave a 
private signal, and French horns and clari- 
onets accompanied this compliment. We 
then went to see Pope’s grotto and gar- 
den, and retired to a magnificent dinner 
in the refectory. In the evening we 
walked, had tea, coffee, and lemonade, in 
the gallery, which was illuminated with a 
thousand or thirty candles, I forget which, 
and played at whist or loo till midnight. 
Then there was a cold supper, and at one 
the company returned to town, saluted by 
fifty nightingales, who, as tenants of the 
manor, came to do honour to their lord,”’ 


In 1771 things are approaching their completion. . 


*¢ T am making a very curious purchase 
at Paris, the complete armour of Francis 
the First. It is gilt in relief, and is very 
rich and beautiful. It comes out of the 
Crozat Collection. I am building a small 
Chapel too in my garden, to secure two 
valuable pieces of antiquity, and which 
have been presents singularly lucky for 
me. They are, the window from Bexhill, 
with the portraits of Henry the Third and 
his Queen, procured for me by Lord Ash- 
burnham. The other great part of the 
tomb of Capoccio, marked in my Anec- 


dotes of Painting on the subject of the 
Confessor’s shrine, and sent to me from 
Rome by Mr. Hamilton, our minister at 
Naples, It is very extraordinary that I 
should happen to be master of these curi- 
osities. After next summer, by which 
time my castle and collection will be com- 
plete (for if I buy more I must build an- 
other castle for another collection), I pro- 
pose to form another catalogue and de- 
scription, and shall take the liberty to call 
on you for your assistance.’’ 


We must now gather up a few crumbs, and desultory finishings, as they 





drop accidentally in our view, during the latter part of the correspondence ; 
for, though the castle had now risen in its glory, yet as attached lovers 
are constantly making presents to their mistresses, so Walpole was always 
searching out for opportunities to lend a new grace, and give an additional 
lustre, to his favorite offspring. Besides his delightful Chapel, he was finish- 
ing in 1772 a new bedchamber ; and while so many old houses were pulled 
down or re-modelled at the time, he boasted, “ that Strawberry is almost 
the last monastery left, at least in England.” 1n 1774 he was talking of 
employing Mr. Essex, who designed the cross at Ampthill, to build his 
offices, for he mourned that “ his castle was finished,” and what could he 
do? ‘Two years more passed away, and then, in 1776 he writes, “ I have 
had a gothic architect from Cambridge to design me a gallery, which will 
end in a house, that is an hexagon closet of seven feet diameter. I have 
been making a beauty room, which was effected by buying two dozen of 
small copies of Sir Peter Lely, and hanging them up.” He then (1776) 
** carried up his little tower higher than tle round one: it has an exceed- 
ingly pretty effect, breaking the long line of the house picturesquely, and 
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looking very ancient ; diminutive as it is it adds much to the antique air 
of the whole in both fronts.’ He then reminds Mr. Conway, “ that 
neither Lady Ailesbury, nor you, nor Mrs. Damer, have seen my divine new 
chapel, nor the billiard sticks with which the Countess of Pembroke and 
Arcadia used to play with her brother Sir Philip, nor the portrait of 
La belle Jennings in the state bedchamber.” In 1779 his original visions 
of architectural beauty seemed recurring with even augmented delight. 


‘¢ T have bought at Hudson’s sale a fine 
design of a chimney-piece by Holbein, for 
Henry the Eighth. If I had a room left 
I would erect it. It is certainly not so 
gothic as that in my Holbein room, but 
there is a great deal of taste for that 
bastard style ; perhaps it was executed at 
Nonsuch. I do intend, under Mr. Essex’s 
inspection, to begin my offices next spring. 
It is late, in my day, I confess, to return 
to brick and mortar, but I shall be glad 
to perfect my plan, or the next possessor 
will marry my castle to a doric stable. 
There is a proportion through two or 
three rooms in the Alhambra, that might 
easily be improved into gothic, though 
there seems but small affinity between 
them, and they might be finished within 
with Dutch tiles and painting, or bits of 
ordinary marble, as there must be gilding. 


for halls, ceilings, and floors. Fancy must 
sport in the furniture, and mottos might 
be gallant and would be very arabesque. I 
would have a mixture of colours, but with 
a strict attention to harmony and taste ; 
and some one should predominate, as sup- 
posing it the favourite colour of the lady 
who was sovereign of the Knight’s affec- 
tions, who built the house. Carpets are 
classically Mahometan, and fountains— 
but, alas! our climate, till last summer, 
was never romantic. Were I not so old 
I would at least Sui/d a Moorish hovel, 
for you see my head runs on Grenada 
and Italy, the most picturesque parts of 
the Mahomedan and Catholic religions, 
and with the mixture of African and 
Spanish names one might make something 
very agreeable; at least I will not give the 
hint to Mr. Cumberland,’’ &c. 





Mosaic seems to be their chief ornaments 


And now it may be asked why, after this labour of love had continued 
for half a century, a building should have appeared that has excited the 
sneers of the learned and the disappointment of all, who expected to find 
in it a realization of its owner's taste, and who had been led to anticipate, 
from the descriptions and drawings of it which appeared, something very 
different from a castellated cottage with walls of lath and plaister and bat- 
tlements of wood, surrounded and overlooked on all sides by turnpike 
roads, possessing no rooms, excepting the gallery and its tribune, of ele- 
gance and size, and after having been thrice repaired, * now falling into 
decay. The answer to this must be composed of two or three reasons 
united. In the first place, as regards its size, it was as large as Walpole 
wanted as a repository for his collections or a dwelling for himself and his 
small establishment. 2ndly. The expenses of it were defrayed entirely 
from an income which, considering his rank of life and the costliness of 
his collections, required to be protected with economy and prudence, and 
which was, in some measure, dependant on the casualty of another life.t 
Then, as Lord Dover observes, it would be unfair, in the present age, 
when the principles of Gothic architecture are so much better understood, 
to criticise Strawberry Hill too severely. It was the glimmering of the 





* His friend Mr. Williams said of him ‘‘ That he had outlived three sets of his 
own battlements.’’ 

+ The income of H. Walpole (for he received no patrimonial fortune) was derived 
from three sinecure places: Usher of the Exchequer, Comptroller of the Pipe, and 
Clerk of the Estreats ; in 1744 these produced him 2,000/. a-year, but subsequently 
about 6,300/. Some years before his death he lost one by the death of his brother, 
—— Lord North had previously offered to secure for him, as his own, but which he 

eclined. 
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restoration of Gothic architecture, which had been long neglected ; but, 
comparing it with that of the buildings about the same period, or a little 
before it, we shall find it superior to them in its taste and decorations. 
Look at Kent’s and Batty Langley’s designs ; look at Gibbs's quadrangle to 
All Souls, Oxford, and, lastly, to the two western towers to Westminster 
Abbey, designed by that truly great man Sir Christopher Wren ; and 
then, in common fairness and justice, we must acquit Walpole of being 
behind his contemporarics in his knowledge of an art that was then just 
struggling to wake from a long interval of neglected repose. This was 
shewn also in the gradual improvements and purification of his taste. His 
latest works—his long gallery and his round tower—were far superior to the 
former parts, and Lord Dover thinks “ that in their interior * decorations 
there is very little to be objected to, aud much to be admired.” It must 
also be observed, that the whole design was formed by Walpole and his 
friends without any professional assistance. Lord Edgcumbe and Mr. 
Selwyn and Mr. Williams assisted in the architectural plans, and Bentley 
furnished drawings for the decorations in the, rooms. There was no 
pretence or assumption in Walpole’s character as regarded his attain- 
ments ; what knowledge he possessed was not covered with Jeaf-gold. 
He loved antiquities, but he did not pretend to be an antiquary. “ In his 
best days (he said) he never could pretend to more than having flitted 
over some flowers of knowledge.’ He called himself a composition of: 
Anthony Wood and Madame Dunois. He owned to Mr. Cole, ‘* I know I 
am but a fragment of an antiquary, for I abhor all Saxon doings, and what- 
ever did not exhibit some taste, grace, or elegance, and some ability in the 
artists. I don’t care a straw for archbishops, bishops, mitred abbots, and 
cross-legged knights.” And, as regards his house, he says to Mr. Barret, 
who had built, under Wyatt's direction, his beautiful Gothic mansion at 
Lee,t near Canterbury, “If Mr. Mathews was really entertained 1 am 
glad, but Mr. Wyatt has made him too correct a Goth not to have seen 
all the imperfections and bad execution of my attempts, for neither Mr. 
Bentley nor my workmen had studied the science, and 1 was always too 
desultory and impatient to consider, that I should please myself more by 
allowing time, than by hurrying my plans into execution before they were 
ripe ; my house, therefore, is but a sketch by a beginner, yours is finished 
by a great master ; and if Mr. Mathews liked mine, it was en virtuose, 
who loves the dawnings of an art or the glimmerings of its restoration.” 
With regard to the situation, we should think it could scarcely be approved 
by those who know how many delightful scenes of beauty the banks of 
the Thames afford in the vicinity of the spot where Walpole’s residence 
is placed. Jt is, according to our taste, like all the Twickenham ¢ villas, 
placed on the wrong side of the river, and which are, consequently, for 
the greater part of the day, darkened by shade. Strawberry Hill possesses 
the disadvantage of being exposed to the east and north ; the river, though 





* The decorations of the long gallery were modelled from Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster. The little tribune appears to us to be simple and elegant; 
yet Gray’s objection to the “gilding and glass’’ of the gallery, and its want of 
harmony with the other parts of the building, seems not to be unjust. 

+ Afterwards the residence of Sir Egerton Brydges, and famous, for many years, 
for the Lee Priory Press. Mr. Barrett possessed a great gem, in Walpole’s eyes, the 
portrait of Anne of Cleves, by Holbein, in the identical ivory box, turned like a 
Provenge rose, as it was brought over for Henry the Eighth; ‘it will be a great 
favour to see it, for it lives in Cotton and Clover.’’ See vol. vi. p- 575, 

$ Pope always spelt the name of his village—Twit’nam. 
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flowing at the foot, is only seen to advantage from the upper windows of the 
house ; and one single view (in itself, however, very pleasing) of the curve 
of the waters as they wind round the village of Twickenham and reflect the 
ancient tower of the church, (forming, as it were, a little inland bay) and 
visible from a distant part of the grounds, must either satisfy the lover of rural 
beauty, or excite the desire of more remote excursions. No skill in land- 
scape gardening is shewn in the grounds, though we might have expected 
some refined specimens of taste from his hands, who had written very 
pleasingly and ingeniously on the subject. The lawn or field in which 
Strawberry Hill stands, consists of about five or six acres, of an oblong 
form; a low terrace (a terreno) is carried along the southern brow, 
planted with ilexes and laurels, and a gravel walk below runs round the 
exterior boundary of the whole. No attempt to divide or break the scene 
is made; none to set the distant prospect in the rich frame-work of tie 
nearer foliage, which would have been advisable, as the heights of Richmond 
are too indistinctly marked to produce a proper effect upon an extended 
landscape. The lawn itself is simply broken by an open plantation of limes 
and chesnuts, and the more distant and southern grove which separates it 
from the neighbouring fields, is injured in its effect by a wrong disposition 
of the ground and a monotonous and abrupt curvature of the walks. It is 
probable that alterations, injurious to the effects originally intended, may 
have been subsequently introduced ; and, indeed, the neglect of half a 
century is often sufficient to obliterate or mach impair the beauty and 
elegance of the most finished design ; still, we have observed enough to 
convince us that Walpole did not add those beauties to his favourite scat 
which it was capable of receiving; that he might have profited much 
from the neighbourhood in which he was placed, aud fetched plans of 
improvement from the surrounding gardens to have decorated and im- 
proved his own. From Lord Radnor’s he might have learned what new 
and opening prospects will often be developed, to the surprise of the spec- 
tator, by a change of situation inconceivably small ; from Pope's grounds, 
which he had an opportunity of seeing in their original state, and the de- 
struction of which he had the taste and feeling to lament, he might have 
seen what beauties may be produced in the most disadvantageous situa- 
tion ; and how poetic was the eye that formed those sweet delicious 
lawns, opening one into another, and all secluded, like a nest, from public 
view, though formed out of a small field, and bounded on all sides by Janes 
and roads ; and, lastly, at his neighbour's, the Duke of Argyle’s, at Whitton, 
he might have felt what graceful ornament is bestowed on our native 
landscape, and what assistance is given to the effect of architectural forms, 
by the judicious introduction of trees of exotic growth; he might have 
beheld rising before him the dark umbrage of those magnificent cedar- 
woods, and seen them spreading far and wide their arms of immortal 
verdure ; and those gigantic pines that seem even now, in every gale that 
blows, to be discoursing with their brethren on Ida.* 

We have, however, no right to be introducing our visionary improve- 





* «J listen’d to the venerable pines 

Then in close converse, and if right I guessed, 

Delivering many a message to the winds 

In secret, for their kindred on Mount Ida.” 

Rogers’s Italy, (The Gondola) p. 64. 
See Walpole’s account of this Arch. Duke of Argyle in his Memoirs of George II. 

vol. i. p. 240, and Corresp. vol. vi. p. 114. Walpole says, ‘* Most of the exotics 
which have been naturalized to our climate were introduced by him,”’ 
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ments into the realities of Strawberry Hill; and why speak of adding new 
embellishments to a spot from which every Muse and Grace have fled, 
that is despoiled and rifled of all its charms, that is thrown away like a 
discarded mistress, unvalued and unmourned ; and that is now, alas! 
doomed, like all those around it, first to the mercenary hammer of the 
auctioneer, and then to the ruthless havoc and Gothic ignorance of its 
new proprietor. The simple column which the affectionate piety of Pope 
erected to the memory of his aged and beloved parent is now the property 
of a city attorney, and is offered to the highest bidder. The villa to which 
the fascinating Clive retired from the applause and admiration of the world 
is already. trembling to its fall, and has only been preserved by having, 
for a few years, been entrusted to hands as faithful, as fair. That stately 
mansion, once the Duke of Wharton’s, and its suburban groves, are all 
ievelled to the ground ; and a few days since, as we passed, we saw a herd 
of boisterous bargemen and sailors carousing on the lawn, that has always 
been a sacred spot in our eyes ; on the very lawn, where Parnell had sung, 
where Marchmont had trodden, and where St. John had conversed. Madb- 
land* with all its fairy battlements, its rich carvings, and fantastic archi- 
tecture is on sale. Marble Hill still exists, but exists to lament the long 
absence of the mistress it had loved ; who, worthy of its sweet domain, and 
contented with it, in her meek and delicate reserve, neither regretted 
the vanity of courts nor complained of the economy t of kings. A broken 
and dilapidated summer-house is the only memorial to remind us that 
the ‘‘ author of the Seasons” once owned the place, and the “ gentle 
Druid” sleeps, indeed, neglected and forgotten in his grove.t The 
** Genius Loci” has departed from his old abode. Along that lovely vale 
a voice of weeping and lament has been heard. The forsaken seenery 
alone remains, Nature is still as beauteous there as she was in other 
and in better days. The Thames still glides by those wooded hills 
—still bathes those soft and verdant slopes with the same bright and 
silver current. The evening sun still lights up those rich and elmy 
meadows with its emerald hues ; the moon seems still to linger in her 
course over those pale and poplar isles ; but the minds that breathed into 
them are no more ; the eyes that drank their splendour are dim in death ; 
the voices to which their delighted echoes listened, have long been silent 
in the grave; no poetic footsteps will again brush from those verdant 
alleys the dews of morn ; the very swans in the bosom of the waters seem 
to us forsaken and forlorn. It may be our weakness, it may be our old 
and long attachment to spots consecrated, in our minds, by all that beauty 
and genius and learning and virtue could give, but we have fallen, as we 
have been almost daily wandering over these scenes, into a seriousness 
and pensiveness of thought that seems now most congenial to them. The 
nightingales were in full song, resounding amid every chesnut grove ; but 





* Mabland, Lord Radaor’s. 

y Lady Suffolk retired to Marble Hill with very limited means. George the Second 
made her a present of the house, which cost 10,000/. and after living with economy 
she did not die worth more than 20,0007. See Reminiscences, p. xcii. ‘* Sweet Marble 
Hill,’’ is the expression in Lord Bath’s Ballad. 

} See Collins’s beautiful ode on Thomson’s death, 

‘** In yonder grove a Druid lies,’’ &c. 

Thomson’s Villa is remarkable for its beautiful gardens and splendid trees, which 

were planted by George Ross, esq. who purchased it after Thomson’s death. It was 


afterwards the residence of the late Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, and now of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 
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they only spoke to us of that still sweeter* voice that is mute ; every 
lawn was brilliant with sunshine and with dews, but we had come to them 
after gazing on the resemblance (itself even faded by time) of charms far 
more captivating and enthralling than theirs. Every tree, every thorn 
was fragrant with the odours of the spring; but we thought of that more 
abundant sweetness, of those richer and more refreshing gales that are 
breathed upon the heart of man by the lips of beauty, when uttering the 
language of virtue, of affection, and of truth. We saw the majestic river 
flowing in his strength ; and we thought of those noble minds that once, 
fatigued with glory, had reposed beside its shades ;+ we remembered that 
here had been seen the friendly reconcilement of those who had been once 
opposed in hostile array, and that generous forgiveness that seizes the 
first auspicious moments to bury in oblivion its former injuries and wrongs ; 
we knew that here, too, had been in one bright example shewn, that honour- 
able self-reliance which, wise in its design, and steadfast in its purpose, is 
independent of fortune herself ; we thought of these things ; we could call 
up amid these scenes each individual point and feature of the historic por- 
traits; and we thought that if Walpole could revisit his once beloved 
retreat, he would scarcely regret that it was now to disappear ; better, 
surely, abruptly to depart, than to prolong a dubious existence amidst 
everything that was alien, and much that was abhorrent to the feelings of 
him who founded it, alas! in the vain hope, with which we all continue 
to erect our unsubstantial fabrics upon earth, that it would have been 
with filial care protected, and preserved, by descendants proud of their 
heritage, conscious of its value, and possessing minds congenial to his own. 





INSCRIPTION IN ST, GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


Mr. Ursan, 


I SEND you a drawing (see the 
Plate) of one of the beautiful old doors 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
together with a fac-simile of the in- 
scription carved upon it. My atten- 
tion was first called to this inscription 
in consequence of having been in- 
formed that no one had hitherto been 
able to decypher it. 

The door on which it is to be seen 
is the one at the entrance of the small 
chapel, near the south door, in which 
the gentlemen of the choir deposit 
their surplices. This has been gene- 
rally called the Aldworth Chapel, 
but was originally that of Dr. Oliver 
King, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


The words appear to be 
De sursii est (diber) ut disca. 

A book is represented with its chain 
by which it was formerly the custcm to 
attach books to the desk or shelf ; and, 
by the hand issuing from clouds at the 
commencement of the line, it would 
appear that allusion was intended to be 
made to the Holy Scriptures, ‘ given 
—from above—for our learning.” 

The letters are of nearly the same 
elegant pattern as those of the inscrip- 
tions carved at the back of the lower 
seats of the choir, (being the 20th 
Psalm in the Vulgate,) engraved in 
the Introduction to Gough’s Sepulchral 
Monuments, vol. ii. pl. xxiv. 

Yours, &c. Ep. Jessr. 





* Pope used to be called by his friends “ the little nightingale.” 





+ Sir Rob. Walpole’s villa was on the banks of the Thames at Chelsea. ‘‘ I went 
tother night, (says H. W.) to look at my poor favourite Chelsea.’’ Sir R. W. also had 
a lodge in Richmond Park. Lord Bolingbroke lived at Battersea, Sir Wm. Temple at 
Sheen, Lord Burlington at Chiswick, Lord Lauderdale at Ham. When Pope’s visitors 
were with him, Twickenham must have been a nest of nightingales. Wedo not know 
whether anybody cares either about Pope or his garden ; if they do, they may be told 
that in that garden, now being destroyed, is a beautiful tree, the finest in England, of 
the Fraxinus Juglandifolia and that the Magnolia Tripetala also there, is the only plant 
of the kind that has ever ripened its seeds in this country, Walpole says, that Pope 
undoubtedly contributed to form the taste of Kent. 
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Mr. Urpan, Lewisham, Mar. 26. 

NAPOLEON’S | sarcasm against 
** the nation of shopkeepers” has often 
been quoted ; but the fact that by the 
laws of Ethelstan, he who made three 
voyages on his own account was en- 
titled to the honours and the rank of 
a thane, is not so generally known to 
our countrymen. Nowit is notorious 
that the founders of many of our 
noblest families were engaged in trade 
or business, and therefore I venture 
to hint to the Gresham Committee, 
that the following extract from the 
laws of the Saxon Monarch should be 
placed as an Inscription in some con- 
spicuous part of the New Royal Ex- 
change : 

And 317 mayrepe 3ebeah he yepd ppize 
oyep pid yae be hip azenum cpert ye 
per bonne yypban bezenpihcey peopSe. 

And if a merchant thrived, so that he 
fared thrice over the wide sea by his 
own craft (on his own bottom?) then 
was he thenceforth of thane-right 
worthy. 

My extract is made from the re- 
cently published volume printed by 
order of the Record Commission, 
and edited by Mr. Thorpe, entitled, 
‘The Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England ;”’ a work of the highest value 
and instruction to all who are inte- 
rested in what concerns our ancestors. 

Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN, 

Mr. Ursan, Temple, April 29. 

AS our middle-age literature is now 
attracting so much attention, the sub- 
ject of the following notice may not be 
altogether without its interest. 

The last volume published by the 
Camden Society contains ‘‘ Three 
Metrical Romances.”’ The editor, Mr. 
Robson, quotes the ‘History of 
English Rhythms” as giving these 
poems to the ‘‘ Clerk of Tranent ; ” and 
then cites the following passage : 

‘“‘ There is one peculiarity in these 
poems (Gawan and Galogas, the Howlat, 
&c.) which should not pass unnoticed. 
The short line, or in technical language, 
the Job, which introduces the wheel, is 
lengthened out into a full alliterative 


‘verse, and is always closely connected 


with the wheel, instead of being separated 
from it by astop. The same peculiarity 
is found in every Scotch poem of the 15th 
century that admits a wheel of this kind— 
a strong argument to show that the poems 
from which we have quoted are of earlier 
date.” 
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He afterwards refers to a song, con- 
tained in one of the earlier publications 
of the Society, which, he tells us, be- 
longs to the reign of Edward II. and 
the structure of whose stanza he con- 
siders as ‘‘ quite fatal to Mr. Guest’s 
hypothesis.” Having thus got rid of 
the difficulty arising from the pecu- 
liarity of the metre, Mr. Robson does 
not hesitate to assign his poems to the 
close of the 13th century. 

These poems had been attributed by 
Laing and other critics to Sir Hugh of 
Eglynton, who died in 1385. As the 
romances detail certain adventures of 
Gawain, and as Wynton tells us that 
Eglynton wrote ‘‘an Awntyre of Ga: 
wan,” this criticism was generally 
considered to be a sound one. I argued 
against it, and partly founded my ob- 
jections on the peculiarities of the 
stanza. At the same time I pointed 
out an ‘‘Awntyre of Gawan,” (since 
edited by Madden) which, I believed, 
was written by Eglynton; and sug- 
gested that the poems now under con- 
sideration might have been written by 
the clerk of Tranent, who seems, like 
Eglynton, to have made Gawain his 
hero, for he is expressly commemorated 
by Dunbar as having 


‘¢ Made the auntrys of Gawaine.”” 


These conclusions have, I believe, 
been very generally admitted. The 
argument, founded on the metre, cer- 
tainly remains unshaken. There is no 
instance of a bob-wheel being con- 
nected with the rest of the stanza, by 
means of an alliterative bob-line (as in 
the poems before us) which can date 
earlier than the 15th century. The 
song to which Mr. Robson refers us 
proves nothing. Its stanzas differ in 
kind from those we are now consider- 
ing. They have neither bob nor bob- 
line, nor any substitute for such an 
appendage. The reference is wholly 
irrelevant to the subject under discus- 
sion. 

I believe every English scholar who 
reads these poems will feel satisfied 
that their date has been anticipated 
some hundred and fifty years. They 
certainly belong to the 15th century, 
and as the clerk of Tranent lived at that 
period, and wrote certain ‘‘ auntrys 
of Gawain,” he may very possibly— 
perhaps I might have said probably— 
have been their author. 


Yours, &c. E.G. 














1842.) 


Mr. UrsBan, 

IN the introduction to the Three 
Metrical Romances, recently edited by 
Mr. Robson for the Camden Society, 
a passage is printed from a letter of 
Petrarch, illustrative of the relation 
existing between the poets and the 
minstrels of the Middle Ages, and also 
curious as noticing a practice adopted 
by Boccacio of utterly destroying his 
compositions in order to their more 
correct and polished execution. 

But of the two paragraphs, of which 
the passage consists, the latter is so 
corrupt us in some parts to be wholly 
unintelligible, and in others evidently 
such as the restorer of pure Latinity 
would have disdained to indite. A 
feeling of respect to the memory of 
Petrarch induced me, on reading the 
paragraph, to correct, in the margin 
of my book, some of the most obvious 
errors; and, asthe emendations present 
one or two remarkable instances of the 
manner in which ancient authors were 
frequently corrupted through the care- 
lessness of copyists, you will scarcely 
think an apology requisite for trans- 
mitting the remarks to you. Some of 
your readers will doubtless be pleased 
to have the passage restored toa more 
creditable state, and others may derive 
momentary amusement from observing 
the strange distortions to which the 
language even of the best and most 
perspicuous writers was liable, when 
their works could be multiplied by no 
other means than the uncertain craft 
of the scribe. 

The paragraph begins 

‘* Et hi quidem, quotiens putas mihi, 
credo idem aliis, blande in portum, mo- 
lestique sint, quamvis jam mihi solito 
rarius, seu mutati studii atque etatis re- 
verentia, seu repulsus.’’ 


This is a perfectly faithful transcript 
from the Basle edition of 1581. But 
the utmost ingenuity would fail to 
extract any meaning whatever from 
the words as they now stand. The 
whole mistake, however, resolves itself 
into the omission of a dot, the omis- 
sion of a stroke, and the repetition 
of a letter. The copyist neglected 
to observe the dot over the i, and 
thus read in portum instead of in- 
portuni ; counting three straight min- 
ims instead of four, he wrote sint 
for sunt, and repeating the s of sepe, 
converted repulsu into repulsus. This 

Genr. Mae, Vou, XVII. 





Leiter of Petrarch to Boccacio. 
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last mistake was more easy, inasmuch 
as the period was originally terminated 
not with repulsu, but with instantia. 

The next sentence of the paragraph 
Mr. Robson has very properly cor- 
rected in its first member by removing 
the full stop, which, in the printed 
editions, occurs before cogit, but the 
latter member remains with remarka- 
ble blunders. It forms, indeed, a 
sentence in itself, or perhaps rather 
two sentences, the first commencing 
with fueruntque, the last with quo. 
Neither of them, as the text is given, 
affords any consistent sense. 

‘« Fueruntque horum aliqui a me quem 
precibus vicerant voti compotes, illi qui- 
dem, sed alioquin,”’ &c. 

Those unaccustomed to the colla- 
tion of manuscripts would be slow to 
suppose that this nonsense could be 
occasioned by the omission of a single 
repeated syllable, and the neglect of a 
small flexure of contraction, yet such 
is the case. The author unquestion- 
ably wrote aliqui qui and voti compotes 
illius quidem. 

The following sentence is still more 
obscure, and many readers may have 
been greatly puzzled to account for 
such an expression as eleemosine spe- 
ciem rarus. The difficulty is, however, 
again to be attributed solely to the 
stupid inattention of the transcriber. 
Finding a wu’ with a mark of contrac- 
tion, he read it ra, and then to pro- 
duce something like a grammatical 
construction, completed the blunder 
by writing speciem rarus instead of 
specie versus. 

In the only remaining sentence 
which requires to be noticed, Mr. 
Robson has omitted unum ; the copyist, 
by a very common inadvertence has, 
in consequence of the omoioteleuton for 
tale de te read tale te, and fancying a 
stroke over the final letter, changed ¢u 
into tum. 

The paragraph, by these corrections, 
is restored to sense and grammar ; and 
Petrarch, if he were alive again, might 
be able to recognise his epistle, though 
still deformed by some less important 
inaccuracies. It is not a little sur- 
prising that his countrymen should 
have suffered the Latin writings of 
one who shed lasting glory on Italy, 
to remain for centuries in so disgrace- 
ful a condition. 

For the sake of those of your 

4G 
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readers who do not possess Mr. Rob- 
son’s book, you may, perhaps, find 
room for the whole passage in its cor- 
rected form. 


‘* Et hi quidem, quotiens putas mihi, 
credo idem aliis, blande inportuni mo- 
lestique sunt, quamvis jam mihi solito 
rarius, seu mutati studii atque etatis re- 
verentia seu repulsu ; spe enim, ne esse 
mihi teedio insuescant, nego acriter, nec 
ulla flector instantia. Nonnunquam vero, 
maxime ubi petentis inopia et humilitas 
nota est, cogit me caritas quedam, ut ex 
ingenio meo qualicumque illorum victui 
opem feram, in longum percipientibus 
utilem, mihi non nisi ad horam brevis- 
simi temporis onerosam. Fueruntque 
horum aliqui, qui a me quem precibus 
vicerant, voti compotes illius quidem sed 
alioquin nudi atque inopes, digressi, non 
multo post ad me induti sericis atque 
onusti et divites remearent, gratiasque 
agerent quod, me auspice, paupertatis 
gravem sarcinam abjecissent. Quo inter- 
dum sic permotus sum, ut eleemosyne 
specie versus nulli talium me negare de- 
creverim, donec rursum teedio affectus id 
decretum sustuli. Ceterum cum ex non- 
nullis horum quererem, quid ita me 
unum semper, et non alios teque in pri- 
mis, pro iis rebus impeterent, tale de te 
responsum reddidére, et fecisse eos sepe 
quod dicerem, et nihil unquam profecisse. 
Cumque ego mirarer, quid ita rerum lar- 
gus, verborum parcus, existeres, addi- 
dére hoc, etiam combussisse quidquid 
omnino vulgatum poema tu habuisses ; 
quo nihil admirationi mee demptum, sed 
nonnihil additum. Cumque ex illis facti 
tui causam quererem, fassi omnes igno- 
rantiam siluere, nisi unus qui opinari se 
ait, nescio an etiam audivisse, esse tibi in 
animo, ut hee omnia adolescentulo pri- 
mum, post et juveni, elapsa, presenti 
solido et jam cano ingenio reformares.’? 


Yours, &c. N. 





Mr. Ursan, 

IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September 1839 there is a brief me- 
moir of Captain Thomas Savery, ex- 
tracted from a paper read by the late 
Professor Rigaud at a meeting of the 
Ashmolean Society in Oxford. After 
lamenting that hitherto no biographer 
had collected any account of this re- 
markable man, the Professor informs 
us ‘‘that he was descended from an 
old and most respectable family in the 
south of Devon, the Saverys having 
been active in promoting the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, and on that account es- 
pecially noticed by King William III.” 


The following pedigree and notices 
of the Savery family, collected from 
authentic sources, viz. Visitation of 
Devon in 1620 (C. I. 66, in the Coll. 
of Arms), original letters, and other 
documents, preserved in the family, 
may perhaps be considered of suffi- 
cient interest to find a place in your 
valuable Magazine. 

Tristram Risdon, in his Survey of 
the County of Devon, says, ‘‘ The fa- 
mily of Savery came originally out of 
Brittany, and lived for several descents 
at Willinge, in the parish of Rattery, 
where they enjoy fair possessions, 
being allied to worshipful houses.” 

The pedigree in the Heralds’ Col- 
begins with John Savery, of Holberton 
(qu. Harberton, near Totnes ?), who 
was living in the second year of Henry 
VIII. anno 1511, then styled an Es- 
quire, and was the common ancestor 
of two branches of the Savery family, 
resident in the town of Totnes, one of 
which settled at Willing, an estate in 
the parish of Rattery, and afterwards 
removed to Slade, a stately mansion 
in the parish of Cornwood, the Gothic 
hall of which still remains entire. The 
other branch resided for a long time at 
Shilston, in the parishes of Modbury 
and Ugborough, where they possessed 
a large estate. 

Sir William Pole, the antiquary, 
who made collections for a History of 
Devonshire, prior to the year 1635, 
says the arms of Savery of Rattree 
were, Gules, a fess vaire between 3 
unicorn’s heads or, and Savery of 
Shilston the same, with a crescent or. 
He also mentions their residence in 
Totnes: ‘‘ This towne formerly hath 
had diverse men of very good ranke 
inhabiting the same; ’’ among others, 
‘‘Richard Savery, from whom are 
issued Savery of Rattree and Savery 
of Shilston.”’ (p. 295.) Both branches 
married co-heiresses of Servington of 
Tavistock, and were also connected 
by intermarriage with the families of 
Carew of Haccombe, Cary of Clovelly, 
Strode, Gilbert, Drake, Eliot of Port 
Eliot, &c. &c. 

Captain Thomas Savery, the famous 
inventor of the steam-engine, being 
descended from the Saverys of Shils- 
ton, I shall confine my notices on the 
present occasion to that branch of the 
family. He was the only son of Ri- 
chard Savery, Esq. a younger son of 
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Lieut.-Colonel Savery, of Shilston, by of Nicholas Gilbert, of Bowringsleigh, 
Johanna his wife, daughter and heiress near Kingsbridge, in the co. of Devon. 


Pedigree and Notices of the Savery Family. 





PEDIGREE OF SAVERY. 


(Visitation of Devon, 1620, C. I. 66.) 


John Savery, of Holberton, 1501.5= 





Richard Savery, ‘of Totnes.=- 





Christopher Savery, of Totnes. 





r 
Nicholas== Christopher S. @nd s. mar. Stephen Savery, =-Johanna, dau. and 
Savery. Frideswide, dau. and co- of Totnes, co-heir of John 
heir of Jo. Servington. s. and h. Servington, of 
Tavistock. 
= 








- Oe 
Richard Savery,==Wilmot, dau. of Rob. Christopher Savery, of>-Johanna, dau. of 






of Willing, son | Cary, of Clovelly, bur. 
and h. J. P. for | at Rattery. 
Devon 1591. 


-————— 
Robert Savery, =-Sibilla, dau. of Richard Christopher Savery, of = 
Shilston, s. andh. J. P. 
for Devon 1646, Lieut.- 
Col. in 1648. 


of Willing and 
Slade, Lieut.- 
Col. J. P. for 
Devon, ob. 1646. 


Halse, of Kenedon. 


Shilston, s. and h. 
Sher. of Devon 1619. 


Tho. Carew, of 
Haccombe, mar. 
1586. 


=A dau. and co- 
heiress of Nic. 
Gilbert. 








‘a : ; 
Servington Savery,==Catharine Luscombe, 





1 
Richard vatiess i 





of Shilston, s. and | widow, dau. of R. Lee, 2nd son. 
h. ob. 1689. of Totnes. i 
' 
Christopher Savery,=-Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Savery, Martha. . 
of Shilston, s. andh. | Col. Cloberry. F.R.S. Inventor .... 
of the Steam- 
Engine, ob. 1715, 
8. p. 


Servington Savery, of Shilston, 
s. and h. F.R.S. M.A. of 
Magdalen Coll. Oxford, ob. 1744. 


This extract from the pedigree will 
be sufficient to show Captain Savery’s 
descent. In 1646 his grandfather, 
Christopher Savery, of Shilston, was 
appointed a Justice of the Peace, and 
in 1648 one of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for raising militia for 
the county of Devon, and for securing 
the safety of Parliament. Inthe same 
year he was also appointed to a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in the militia. Among 
other documents and papers in pos- 
session of the family are letters from 
Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to the Commissioners of 
Public Safety at Plymouth, and from 
Oliver Cromwell to General Lisburne, 
dated Whitehall, 29th January, 1655. 

In 1643 Robert Savery, of Willing, 
and Christopher Savery, of Shilston, 
conjointly with several others, many 
of whom were of the first consequence 
in the county, held meetings for the 
public safety, and affixed their names 
to — has been denominated a round 
robin. 


The levies of money made at this 
time on the estates of country gen- 
tlemen for the defence of the county 
were very heavy, the assessments on 
the lands of Christopher Savery being 
to the amount of £200 sterling, from 
the 7th July to 14th October in 1643. 

In 1685, the first year of the reign 
of James Il. it appears that William 
Savery, of Slade, Servington Savery, 
of Shilston, and Christopher his son, 
with some other gentlemen of the 
county, were considered to be ini- 
mical and dangerous to the govern- 
ment, and were ordered to be arrested, 
and conveyed to the fort of Plymouth. 
The following letter is transcribed 
from the original document : 

‘* These to Gilbert Yarde, att Bradley, 
near Newton Bushell, for his Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

*¢ Exon, June 30, 1685. 

‘¢ Deare Brother,—I am commanded by 
his Grace the Duke of Albermarle to ac- 
quaint you, that he is informed the persons 
undernamed are very dangerous to the 
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present government ; therefore he desires 
your care and dilligence in their speedy 
apprehension, and to convey them to the 
fort of Plymouth. Which is all at present 
from your reall humble servant, 

‘“‘ Henry NoRTHLEIGH. 


‘¢ William Savery, of Slade, in Cornwood. 
Servington Savery, of Shilston, in Mod- 
bury. 
Christopher Savery his son. 
William Revel], of Hunsdon, in Er- 
mington. 
Samuel Hele, of Kalwell, in Poole. 
‘“¢ P. S.—You are likewise desired to 
secure their horses, if any serviceable.”’ 


Christopher Savery, after his father’s 
death in 1689, resided at Shilston, in 
possession of the estates of his an- 
cestors; and being zealously attached 
to the Protestant religion and succes- 
sion, was actively instrumental in 
bringing in King William III. to the 
throne of these realms. He was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Devonshire at the 
express desire of the new monarch, in 
preference to several other gentlemen 
of the county, who were nominated 
to serve that important office. In 
June 1696 he was selected by the 
Earl of Stamford to be one of the 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the county, 
and his commission to the Colonelcy 
of a regiment of militia is dated in 
the same year. 

Col. Christopher Savery left an 
only son, Servington Savery, who 


was of Magdalen College, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and proceeded M.A. 
the 6th July, 1717. He was a man 
of a studious turn of mind, and of 
retired habits, amusing himself in 
philosophical pursuits. To his re- 
searches and experiments the world 
is indebted for the discovery and in- 
vention of the artificial magnet, the 
diagonal, the tube barometer, and 
some considerable improvements in 
the telescope. Several of his papers 
on scientific subjects, and correspond- 
ence with Sir Hans Sloane, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, giving an 
account of these discoveries, may be 
seen in the Philosophical Transactions 
of that Society, of which he was also 
a member, between the years-1726 and 
1743. The original papers, as well 
as many unpublished letters, are still 
in possession of the family. 

Servington Savery, F.R.S. left a 
son and heir, Christopher, who suc- 
ceeded to the Shilston estates, and a 
second son, Servington, who was of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1739. 

Several interesting family portraits, 
removed from Shilston in 1812, are 
still preserved in the hall at Fowels- 
combe, the residence of Servington 
Savery, Esq. one of the present re- 
presentatives of the family. 

Yours, &. W.C. 





An I[nquiry 1nTo THE TruE History or Kinc ARTHUR. 
Section IIT. Arthur's Battles with the Saxons of Lothian. 


OF the achievements of Arthur we 
have the following account from Nen- 
nius: “Arthur fought against the 
Saxons in those days, in alliance with 
the Kings of the Britons, but his was 
the chief command.” Having enu- 
merated twelve battles, he adds, “ In 
all his wars he was victorious.” 

Henry of Huntingdon quotes from 
Nennius the list of his battle-fields, 
but confesses that their situation was 
unknown to him. After this admission 
from an historian of the twelfth cen- 
tury, it would tell little against the 
position which I have maintained, if 1 
were unable to point out places with 
corresponding names in and adjacent 
to Bernicia ; but surely it adds very 
much to the force of my other argu- 


ments if I can not only do this, but 
can confirm the presumption of iden- 
tity by a variety of incidental circum- 
stances. 

It may be inferred, from the brief 
narrative of Nennius, barren as it is 
of detailed information, that a con- 
siderable period intervened between 
the first seven battles and the remain- 
ingfive. Inthe eighth battle ‘‘ Arthur 
carries on his shoulders the image of 
the holy Virgin Mary,’”’ which image 
he is said to have brought with him 
from Jerusalem. The latter particu- 
lar is treated by Mr. Turner* as fabu- 





* Mr. Turner does not deny that St. 
Jerome affords us evidence that British 
pilgrims were, in his time, amongst the 
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lous, nor does it rest on the authority 
of Nennius himself, but on that of one 
of his numerous transcribers, probably 
not earlier than the twelfth century. 
Whether, however, it was derived from 
Jerusalem or any other quarter, this 
relic was obviously acquired between 
the dates of the seventh and eighth 
encounters, and denotes some inter- 
mission of hostilities. 

Tn the seven earlier battles only do I 
believe the colonists of Lothian to 
have been the antagonists of Arthur. 
The sites, which I will proceed to as- 
sign to them, singularly illustrate the 
progress and termination of the war, 
reconciling at the same time the ap- 
parently conflicting accounts which 
assign the establishment of a Saxon 
power in Bernicia to Octa and Ebissa 
on the one hand, and to Ida on the 
other, whose respective eras are se- 
parated by an entire century. We 
have traced the settlement of the ear- 
lier colonists about the year 450. We 
have seen their successors under 
Flamddwyn engaged in a bloody war- 
fare with Urien and his valiant son; 
we have now to follow them through a 
series of defeats, driven at length from 
the province which they had usurped, 
and unable to evade the pursuit of 
Arthur even within the territories of 
their British allies. Their final dis- 
comfiture, about the close of the fifth 
century, left to the Britons of Bernicia 
the undisputed possession of their 
country, until the arrival of Ida laid 
the foundation of a more enduring 
kingdom, fifty years later. 


The Battle of the Glen. 


The first victory was at the mouth 
of the river Glen, a stream of which 
name falls into the Till, in the 
northern part of Northumberland, 
within the county of the Ottadini, the 
immediate neighbours of the northern 
Saxons. Near the junction of these 
rivers rises a lofty hill, called from its 
shape ‘‘ Yeavering Bell,”’ on the sum- 





visitors to the Holy Sepulchre. The tra- 
dition, at all events, is valuable, as con- 
necting King Arthur with the district in 
which I have placed him, for it further 
adds that the relics obtained from Jerusa- 
lem were deposited and still remained at 
a place called Wedale on the borders of 
Lothian. 
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mit of which are to be seen to this day 
the remains of a rude fortress of im- 
mense strength, and nearly inaccessi- 
ble position. The hill rises abruptly 
to the height of upwards of 2,000 
feet, the summit being attained by a 
winding path on its south-east side, 
and presenting a level plane of about 
12 acres. Round this expanse, at the 
brink of the descent, has been a mas- 
sive wall composed of large blocks of 
basalt. It is difficult at the present 
day to ascertain precisely its dimen- 
sions, but its ruins have been com- 
puted to yield about four cart-loads of 
stones per linear yard. In the midst 
is an elevated citadel, defended by a 
wall 180 yards in circumference, 
within which is a ditch. That this 
was at a later period a royal fortress 
of the Saxons, we know on the au- 
thority of Bede, who tells us that 
“‘ Paulinus having on one occasion 
come with the King and Queen to the 
royal villa, which is called Ad-gefrin, 
tarried there six days, employed in 
baptizing and catechising the people, 
using for the former purpose the water 
of the River Glen.” ‘* This villa,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ was deserted by succeed- 
ing sovereigns, and another erected in 
its stead, at Maelmin.” Adgefrin and 
Maelmin have been by universal con- 
sent identified with Yeavering and 
Mulfield, the distance between the 
two places being about four miles. 

That Yeavering was a fortress of the 
Britons, before it fell into the hands of 
the Saxons, is a supposition highly 
probable, and one that is supported by 
the tradition of ages, which assigns 
the erection of its defences to the pri- 
meval inhabitants of the island. Its 
situation is in every respect suitable 
for the citadel of a warlike tribe in 
times of turmoil and insecurity ; steep, 
and easily defensible, capable of shel- 
tering a very numerous population, 
and at the same time commanding the 
resources of a plain of almost un- 
equalled fertility, which extends on 
either side of the Till to its junction 
with the Tweed. 

On the invasion of their country by 
a superior force, the Ottadini natu- 
rally sought refuge in this fastness, 
and applied for aid to their kindred 
tribes. In their behalf, Arthur first 
drew his sword upon the Saxons, and 
his conduct and the valour of the 
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Damnii triumphed on the banks of the 
Glen. 

That this was a river of some note in 
the time of Nennius is evident, from 
the circumstance of his mentioning it 
without any allusion (as in the case of 
the Duglas) to the region in which 
it flowed. Its position near the capi- 
tal of Bernicia; and its celebrity, from 
the ministration of Paulinus and the 
narrative of Bede, sufficiently account 
for this distinction ; but similar causes 
cannot be alleged in favour of any 
other stream of the same name in 
Britain. 

The Battles of the Dunglas. 


The natural consequence of the de- 
feat of the Saxons was a retreat 
within their own borders, and if the 
Britons possessed a leader so warlike 
and ambitious as Arthur is described 
to us, we cannot doubt that the fugi- 
tives were eagerly pursued. The next 
battle was fought on the banks of a 
stream, which is spelt in different co- 
pies of our authority, ‘‘ Dubglas”’ and 
** Duglas,” and which it is not diffi- 
cult to identify with the little river 
Dunglas, which has formed through 
successive ages the southern boundary 
of Lothian. Four conflicts took place 
near the same spot, and in every case 
the Saxons were defeated. The ob- 
stinacy with which they maintained 
their position after repeated reverses 
shows the importance which they at- 
tached to the defence of this particular 
spot. Under no other circumstances 
probably, would the defence of the 
Duglas have been so long protracted ; 
but when we examine the nature of 
their country, and find that at all other 
points the barrier between the Otta- 
dini and Lothian was formed by the 
bleak and inaccessible chain of the 
Lammermuir hills, and that towards 
the coast only were there any facili- 
ties for an invading army; when we 
consider, that within the frontier lay 
a rich and level country, perfectly in- 
defensible when once invaded, we 
readily estimate the magnitude of the 
object which four times caused the 
Saxons to rally to a desperate resist- 
ance. 

That the ‘region of Linnius,” in 
which Nennius places the Dunglas, is 
Lothian, follows, as a deduction, 
from the preceding arguments. It is 
true that Jeffrey of Monmouth con- 
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founds it with Lindsea in Lincoln- 
shire, but he makes the same mistake 
with regard to the settlement of Octa 
and Ebissa, and thus his authority 
(such as it is) is in my favour, inas- 
much as he places the Dunglas within 
the colony of those northern chief- 
tains, which was undoubtedly Lothian. 


The Battle of the Bass. 


The sixth victory is said to have 
been gained near a _ river called 
** Bassas.”” We may apply ourselves 
in vain to the topography, not only of 
Lothian, but of Britain, to furnish a 
river whose name bears the slightest 
resemblance to Bassas. But there is 
a remarkable isolated rock in the Frith 
of Forth, near the town of North Ber- 
wick, called ‘‘ the Bass,’’ and I do not 
doubt that this is the position indi- 
cated. It is difficult to conceive a 
situation better adapted to the require- 
ments of the Saxons as a place of re- 
fuge. Inaccessible at all points but 
one, and that so contracted an ap- 
proach as not to admit of the en- 
trance of two persons abreast, sur- 
rounded by the sea, of which they 
were undisputed masters, this natural 
fortress presented every facility for 
defence, and for collecting supplies. 

When driven from their intrench- 
ments on the Dunglas, their flight was 
doubtless directed to this spot, but the 
pursuit of the Britons was too close 
to allow an opportunity for embarka- 
tion. Forced again to face their foes 
beside the channel which separates 
the mainland fromthe Bass, and which, 
by a trivial error, the historian desig- 
nates ‘‘ the river Bassas,” the Saxons 
sustained a sixth defeat. 


The Battle of the Grampians. 


Having repelled the invasion of his 
own dominions, having forced his way 
into the territory of his enemies, hav- 
ing intercepted their escape to a place 
of safety, Arthur pursued their scat- 
tered forces into the country of their 
allies, the Picts, and his next victory 
was achieved within the bounds of the 
Caledonian forest. This locality, so 
well known, might have been supposed 
to have set at rest all doubts as to the 
district in which Arthur first distin- 
guished himself in war; but the fic- 
tions attributed to Richard of Ciren- 
cester have given rise to difficulty, 
when authentic history presents none, 
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by furnishing us with a second Cale- 
donian forest in the south of the island. 
Those, therefore, who have placed 
Linnius in Lincolnshire, and found a 
river Bassas in Hampshire, have pre- 
ferred to fix the ‘‘ Cat-Coit-Celedon ” 
of Nennius in Norfolk, rather than to 
bring Arthur at a bound from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other. 
If, however, 1 have been successful in 
pointing out the positions of the ear- 
lier battles, if I have hitherto followed 
with accuracy the movements of the 
campaign, no doubt can exist that 
this victory was gained beyond the 
Firth, whether we apply the term 
** Silva Caledonia,” in the strict sense 
of Ptolemy, to a portion of the high- 
lands, or consider it a general desig- 
nation of the country of the kindred 
tribes, who were known by the com- 
mon appellation of Caledonians. 

I am far from wishing to treat with 
disrespect the speculations of others on 
this attractive subject, but until a 
Saxon opponent can be found for Ar- 
thur, in the districts to which they 
have assigned his operations, it is in 
vain to contest opinions founded upon 
mere similarity of names taken indis- 
criminately from distant parts of the 
island. 

The views of Whitaker are fanciful 
and ingenious, but they are void of 
any solid foundation, inasmuch as we 
have no ground for supposing that the 
present county of Lancashire, within 
which he finds a place for the Glen and 
the Duglas, was ever subjected to the 
attack of a Saxon invader, till the 
reign of the Northumbrian Ethelfrid, 
whose conquests are celebrated by 
Bede as far exceeding those of any of 
his predecessors. Carte, in his En- 
glish history, a work by no means to 
be undervalued, concurs with me in 
placing the Glen in Northumberland, 
but seeks the Duglas in Lancashire, 
and supposes the existence of a river 
Bassas in Hampshire, the remains of 
which he traces in the designation of 
the town of Basingstoke. To his 
second position, the same objection 
applies which | have already urged 
against the theory of Whitaker. The 
third hardly merits consideration ; but 
if the historian be correct, he exhibits 
an instance altogether without a pa- 
rallel, where a stream has lost its dis- 
tinctive appellation, whilst a town 
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preserves it in a derivative form. All 
experience teaches us that natural ob- 
jects, as riversand mountains, have in 
most instances retained appellations 
significant only in the language of the 
first occupiers of a country, whilst 
towns and villages have received the 
nomenclature, together with the addi- 
tions and improvements, of succeeding 
races. The historian of the Anglo- 
Saxons has referred to the opinions of 
Carte and Whitaker, without offer- 
ing any of his own, not probably 
deeming the reasoning of either satis- 
factory, nor yet perceiving any other 
solution which carried conviction to 
his critical judgment. In assigning to 
Arthur an earlier date and different 
opponents than have occurred to the 
minds of other writers, 1 have based 
my arguments on considerations alto- 
gether distinct from the inferences 
which arise from a similarity of mo- 
dern names to those furnished by 
Nennius ; and | have aright therefore 
to plead strongly in corroboration of 
my former assumption, that within 
the very district in which I have 
placed the British hero, J] have been 
more successful in finding places with 
corresponding names, than previous 
writers have been, who have searched, 
without regard to probability, the to- 
pography of all Britain. Even within 
the limits to which I have confined 
myself, 1 do not present the British 
army now advancing, now retrograding, 
but its movement, consistently with 
the narration of my author, is an on- 
ward and unbroken course of victory, 
from Northumberland to Lothian, from 
Lothian to Caledonia, and the more 
minute the local knowledge may be of 
those who give their attention to this 
inquiry, with the greater confidence 
shall 1 expect their judgment. 

Mr. UrsBan, Cork, April 7. 

YOUR Minor Correspondence for 
this month refers to a note of yours at 
page 151 for February last, where the 
Turkish Letters are supposed to mean 
the Turkish Spy, a misconception into 
which I equally fell at page 377 of 
your April number. The cause is 
easily accounted for. St. Foix’s 
volume was originally published, as 
remarked by yourCorrespondent, under 
quite a different title, and remained 
long unknown under any other, though, 
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in reality, little known at all; while 
the Turkish Spy, and Turkish Letters, 
were convertible terms, indiscrimi- 
nately applied to Marana’s production, 
until St. Foix, in 1750, or eighteen 
years after the first appearance of his 
book, inserted the latter in the title 
page of his very inferior volume, in 
the hope, that so popular a name would 
obtain for it greater currency ; for I 
have been assured that the alteration 
was confined to the title. He was 
foiled, however, in his speculation ; 
and deservedly, for slight indeed is the 
value of the work, suggested by the 
success of Montesquieu’s Persian 
Letters, just then in highest demand ; 
and the only Turkish Letters generally 
known to the public continued still to 
be those of the Turkish Spy. Forty 
or fifty years ago, I can assert from 
distinct recollection, that if inquiry 
were made at a bookseller’s for the 
former, the latter would be presented, 
unless specially distinguished. 1 have 
long been in possession of the work 
with its original title—certainly the 
most familiar one—*‘ Lettres de Nedim 
Coggia, Secrétaire de l’Ambassade de 
Méhémet Effendi a la Cour de France,” 
(Amsterdam, 1732, 12°), but had lost 
sight of it, and did not recognize my 
old acquaintance with a new face, 
until thus brought to my recollection 
by your Correspondent, from whom 
we might expect, if he pleased, an in- 
teresting article on the life of the 
author. The materials are abundant 
in his singular adventures, for he was 
more pugnacious even than studious, 
and, like Cesar, as described by 
Quintilian, (lib. x,) ‘‘eodem animo 
pugnavit quo scripsit.” Voluminous 
as his writings were, his duels out- 
numbered them, and he was the terror 
of critics, (Desfontaines, Prevdt, 
Fréron, &c.) instead of being their 
obsequious courtier, like most other 
literary men. In the expressive words 
of Grimm, (Correspondence, tome iii. 
p. 60), ‘‘ il était homme a couper les 
oreilles au premier qui l’attaquerait ;” 
but of his numerous compositions, the 
sole surviving one is his ‘‘ Essais sur 
Paris,’”’ which I have more than once 
had occasion to cite in my addresses 
to this Magazine. His dramas have 
all sunk into oblivion, as well as the 
work in question, to which even the 
more popular title could not impart 
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vitality, and, in fact, only contributed 
to its absorption in the analogous 
volumes of the Turkish Spy’s letters. 
Many a strange feat of this singular, 
yet by no means malevolent being, 
have | heard in my youth from those 
who were old enough to recollect 
him. He died in 1776. 
Yours, &c. a. Hi. 





P.S. Please to note as Errata, p. 371, 
2nd. column, line 7, ‘ blood-spot,’’ for 
‘bloody spot;’’ also, line 10 (from 
bottom) ‘‘camp,’’ for ‘ companion.” 
‘* Lyall,” p. 373, 2nd col. should be 
Lyell, and ‘* Algerotte’s,’’ p. 375, Ist col. 
Algerotti’s. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF 

PRINTERS WEARING ARMS, IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES. By pr. LHorsky. 


MUCH has been said of late in 
reference to the ancient custom of 
Printers wearing Arms, and engravings 
of the interiors of printing-offices, in 
which they are so represented, have 
been published in several works. It 
has, however, appeared difficult to 
understand how a privilege, in those 
days so highly esteemed, was acquired 
by the Printer, when the goldsmith 
and silversmith and other trades, con- 
sidered at least equal to that of 
printers, did not possess it. To ex- 
plain this fact we must first consider 
that, in the Middle Ages, the copying 
of manuscripts was an occupation of 
the learned—it was practised by both 
knights and monks, the latter being 
considered as equal in rank to the 
nobles. When Faust and Guttenberg 
first commenced printing on a large 
scale, they issued the productions of 
their press as manuscripts, and it is 
from this circumstance that they in- 
curred the suspicion of sorcery, inas- 
much as nothing short of diablérie 
seemed capable of producing, at a 
much less price, that which had pre- 
viously been considered as the result 
of long and tedious exertion, The 
earliest printed books, then, were 
circulated as manuscripis, produced by 
a new and mysterious contrivance, 
and this was quite sufficient to excite 
the curiosity and attract the notice of 
the higher classes who, in that age, 
were especially bent towards the hid- 
den and mysterious. In Italy, then 
democratic Italy, where, for instance, 
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the somewhat second-rate painter, 
Giovanni Sanzio, (the father of Ra- 
phael,) was an intimate of the Court 
of Urbino,—where the title of nobile 
cittadino (noble citizen) was then an 
ordinary title of distinction,—where, in 
spacious town-halls, men of all ranks 
were brought into contact—it was in 
Italy, most especially, that the noble 
and the esquire did not disdain to 
practice the art of printing, and to 
handle either the form of the composi- 
tor or the lever of the pressman. 

In the early records of Italian ty- 
pography, we meet with the titles of 
several works, printed by such persons. 
One example is the huge folio en- 
titled ‘‘ Nicolai Peratti Cornucopia, 
sive commentarium Lingue Latine, ex 
Valerii Martialis Epigrammatis, ad 
Illustrissimum Principem Federicum 
Urbini Ducem, et Ecclesiastici Exer- 
citus Imperialis invictissimum.” This 
was printed at Venice in 1494, by 
Bernardinus de Cremona. Another 
work, having for title ‘‘ Insubrum an- 
tique sedes, Bonaventure Canonici 
Scalensis,’”’ was printed at Milan in 
1541, by Joannes Antonius Castil- 
lioneus, ‘‘ a relation of the author.” 
The former is called ‘‘a most excel- 
lent and careful calcographer” or 
printer, and the same learned and in- 
dustrious author,* from whom we 
have taken the foregoing titles of 
hooks, observes that ‘‘ Bernardinus de 
Cremona is not less to be reckoned an 
author, inasmuch as in the early stages 
of typography, it was only(!) by 
learned men, that books were printed 
for the general benefit of literature ; 
so much so, that at times even noble- 
men exercised this art.” 

This custom, which originated in 
the impulse of circumstances, and 
which in the first instance was _ bene- 
ficial, became, in the process of time, 
injurious to the artisan printer, whose 
gains were materially diminished by 
the number and exertions of these 
umateur printers. In the times of 
Famianus Strada, about 1620, it had 
reached its greatest height, as will be 
seen by the following extract of a 
letter from ‘‘ the Society of Typogra- 
phers to the Senate and people of 
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Poets,” which, albeit imaginary, 
shews forcibly the state of things at 
that period. ‘‘ The number of those 
who dispense with our labours in the 
printing of books, increases from day 
today. This is mostly done by people 
of your class (poets), who endeavour 
to make appear, at the very daylight, 
what they dreamt the night before. 
The evil becomes every day worse ; 
Wwe are oppressed, and what is the 
main thing, do not receive the price 
of our labour.” 

Printing being thus an occupation 
of amateurs, who, however, could not 
have pursued it without the co-opera- 
tion of artisan printers, we can readily 
understand how a certain connection 
would spring up between the two 
classes, first in the workshops and 
during working hours—a connection 
which would naturally extend beyond 
the time of combined labour. These 
printers, from the frequency of their 
contact with the upper classes, were 
naturally led to consider themselves 
superior to the commonalty of artisans, 
and thence arose their practice of 
bearing arms, in those times the 
coveted distinction of the noble, the 
knight, and the esquire (armiger)—a 
custom which remained a privilege of 
the artisan printer, even after the 
higher classes no longer shared his 
occupation, and which was discon- 
tinued only in the unmanliness of the 
epoch which followed the Middle 
Ages. 





Mr. Urban, May 14. 
A CORRESPONDENT, who signs 
himself PH1LaLerues, asserts that I 
have erroneously attributed to the pre- 
sent Bishop of Gloucester the edition 
of the Iphigenia in Aulis, which ap- 
peared anonymously at Cambridge in 
1840, and you have yourself stated 
that you knew not on what authority 
1 did so. 7 
Had I not foreseen that the article 
would occupy a larger space than you 
could afford to give, 1 would have 
stated that the knowledge of the fact 
was communicated to me within a few 
weeks after the appearance of the vo- 
lume by a party who derived it from a 





* Cremona Literata. Auctore Francisco 
Arisio. Parma, 1702, vol. i. p. 370, 


Gent. Mae. Vor. XVII. 


+ Famianis Strade Prolusiones Acade- 
mice. Oxonii, 1745, 8vo. p. 274, 
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source on which he could rely impli- 
citly; and it is only requisite to run 
over the volume to be convinced of the 
accuracy of the intelligence, for the 
reader is there informed that the editor 
has adopted or rejected, as seemed 
best, some emendations which were 
first promulgated tacitly in the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Classical Examinations,”’ where 
certain passages of the Iphigenia had 
been set to candidates during the time 
his Lordship was Professor of Greek 
at that university. Now the work 
alluded to was published in 1824, and 
bears the initials of J. H. M. and is 
dated fromthe deanery of Peterborough, 
where J(ames) H(enry) M(onk) then 
resided. We are told, moreover, that 
the editor of the Iphigenia had relin- 
quished his classical studies for nearly 
twenty years; and as the Dean of Pe- 
terborough, at present the Bishop of 
Gloucester, vacated the Professor’s 
chair in 1822: we have thus the nearly 
20 years alluded to. 

It is, indeed, barely possible that 
his Lordship is not the only person 
who knows that the volume in ques- 
tion contains tacit emendations of the 
Iphigenia; but most assuredly he is 
the only person who would trouble 
himself about publicly repudiating tacit 
alterations of which he had repented ; 
and until your correspondent can point 
to a party likely to do so, I shall con- 
tinue to assert that I have not attri- 
buted the edition erroneously to the 
Bishop, who, if the question were put 
to him, would, I have reason to sus- 
pect, reply, were he careless of pre- 
serving his incognito— 

‘* Who can’t but smile, 

When only one man knows me by my 

style.” 
Yours, &c. 
THE NOT-MISTAKEN REVIEWER. 

I take this opportunity of correcting 
some errors of the press, arising from 
the fact of my not having seen the 
proof sheets. 

P. 393, col. 1, 1. 14, for from, read of. 
col. 2, 1. 24, for college, read col- 
leges. 








—- 1. 31, for was, read is. 

P. 394, col. 2, 1. 39, for up, read out. 

P. 395, col. 1, 1.3 from bottom, for of 
Hecuba, read of the Hecuba. 

col. 2,1. 1, 2, for motive, read 





notion 
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P. 395, col. 2,1. 10, forii. 4to. read ii.40. 

P. 507, col. 1, 1. 42, for unable, vead able. 

P. 508, col. 2, 1. 1, for kaxerazpeins, read 

KaxeTatpeins 

—col. 1,1. 3 from bottom, for 
*EdAnvar, read “EdAnver. 

P. 509, rapdv—aporovdicas—rotpov— 
mpocovdicas. 

col. 1, 1. ult. for beat, read treat. 

P. 510, col, 1, 1. 13, for as, read or. 

_ 1. 21, for that "Adpavora, 

read that "A@pavor a. 

—— 1, 22, for is not, read not. 

—— 1. 49, for he has, read that 

* he has. 

P. 511, col. 1,1.16, for sundy, 

sundry. 

















read 





1. 25, for an ancient, read 
an ancient author. 
1. 27, for while to, read 





where to. 
While the sentence, ‘‘ who, we are 
sorry to hear, is suffering from a bun- 
nion,”’? in p. 510, has been evidently 
introduced from some article on the 
once celebrated Chelsea Bun house, 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, May 20. 
YOUR two last numbers have con- 
tained a review of the Cambridge edi- 
tion of the Iphigenia in Aulis, the 
writer of which takes the liberty of 
asserting that the editor is a learned 
prelate of our Church, with as much 
confidence as if that personage’s name 
appeared in the title-page. You, Mr. 
Urban, feeling no doubt that such 
assumption was unwarranted by lite- 
rary courtesy, and inconsistent with 
the gentlemanly spirit in which your 
Magazine is conducted, mentioned in 
a note to the first part of the article 
that you knew not any ground upon 
which your correspondent attributed 
this publication to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester ; but in your last number, p. 458, 
where another correspondent (PH1La- 
LETHES) tells you it is erroneously so 
attributed, you say, ‘‘ Will this cor- 
respondent favour us with his reasons 
for attributing the Iphigenia to another 
editor, and not to Bishop Monk?” 
Surely, Mr. Urban, this is hardly fair. 
It is not usual to require another per- 
son to prove the negative of an un- 
supported assertion: it is for the 
Reviewer to justify his own declara- 
tion. 
In this University, at whose press the 
book was printed two years ago, the 
editor is not known, and the postscript 
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to the notes gives a reason for the pub- 
lication being anonymous. I can dis- 
cover no internal evidence of the editor 
in the book itself. 1n the notes which 
I have read I see nothing to render it 
probable that they came from our 
former Professor of Greek: on the 
contrary, the Reviewer himself ob- 
serves that there are no marks of 
that deference to the critical decrees 
of Porson and of Elmsley which had 
been attributed by Hermann to Pro- 
fessor Monk. 

At all events it is but a guess; and 
as your Reviewer seems to have un- 
bounded confidence in the truth of all 
his conjectures, I will just give him 
this friendly hint. He ought to have 
told your readers that it was but a 
conjecture, and left them to judge 
whether it was well grounded. 

The Reviewer must not be offended 
at my suggesting that he would have 
done well to abstain from the schoolboy 
expressions and imagery which run 
through both his articles. He talks 
of the editor ‘‘ giving a rap on the 
knuckles to the juvenile Porson; ” 
“tripping up the heels of the elder 
Elmsley;” ‘‘hits and byes;”’ “‘ critical 
batt; ”’ a “long innings,” &c. &c.; 
a phraseology ill suited to the subject, 
offensive to good taste, and agreeable 
to nobody. 

Another ground of complaint against 
the Reviewer is more serious. He gives 
some quotations from the editor’s 
words, ‘‘ abridged or altered as the case 
may require.”” Now this is a liberty 
which is never justifiable in a critic ; 
since alterations or abridgments may 
carry to the reader impressions dif- 
ferent from those intended by the 
writer. 

Of the Reviewer’s own skill at 
emendation we are left to conjecture 
from one passage of the Iphigenia, 
which he completely remodels, as a 
specimen of what he could do if he 
pleased with the rest of the tragedy. 
It is that beginning with 


“* dyooay tov Tuvddpevoy dpxov of Kakd- 
poves 
prdyapot pynornpes.” V. 312. 

which words seem both plain and 
liable to no exception; but which he 
is pleased to metamorphose into 

“* dpooay 8’ év Tuvdapéw rw” épxov—”’ 
And where a real corruption of the text 
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does occur, v. 315, he has made a most 
unfortunate selection of anemendation; 
for in this single instance he prefers 
and praises the reading of Hermann, 
whose performances in all the rest of 
the tragedy he condemns. The read- 
ing of the copies is, 
‘ots NaBov orparevé y’, oluar 8 Kon 
popia ppevar.” 
This Hermann changes into 
*‘ obs MaBov orpdrev’* eydpuat, pepiav 
elves ppevav.”” 
a change which the Reviewer thinks 
neat and certain. I cannot consider it 
to be even plausible or probable. It 
involves a violent transposition: the 
commencement of a sentence with 
ey@pa is not authorised by any pas- 
sage that I can recollect; and the ex- 
pression itself is so rare that it makes 
the emendation doubly improbable, 
particularly as oija occurs two lines 
before. It appears to me that the 
emendation of the Cambridge editor, 
which is much easier, and changes 
much less, is far more probable : 
**ovs AaBav orpdrev’ * 
popia hpevar.” 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 


éroyuos & eiot 


X. Y. Z. 





May 8. 

IN an interesting paper, signed 
W. H. at page 392 in your April 
number, I was struck with surprise at 
some of the suggestions put forth to 
establish the fact that Wales owes 
many of its names of towns to Scottish 
origin, especially when he says that 
*‘all the borders of Wales have un- 
doubtedly been depopulated of their 
original inhabitants, and colonized 
afresh by Saxons.” By this I read that 
the whole race was extirpated, and 
never again revived in those parts. If 
such is the meaning implied, it is 
evidently erroneous, for it is an indis- 
putable fact that the ancient Cymri, 
when vanquished by Offa, and driven 
to their mountainous recesses a little 
before the dissolution of the Heptarchy, 
by overwhelming forces, were only kept 
within the bounds of Offa’s Dyke so 
long as the nations were at war; but 
when peace had been restored, the 
Welsh gradually returned to their 
native sites, and maintained their 
sovereignty until their total defeat in 
the 13th century, when their leader 
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Llewellyn was slain, and the princi- 
pality became subject to the English 
monarch after they had maintained it 
for upwards of 500 years, during 
which they bravely defended them- 
selves singly, without foreign aid, 
against armies far exceeding theirs in 
number, led by Saxon, Norman, and 
English generals and princes of great 
experience. 

It must be observed also, that at the 
close of the wars, when they returned 
to their native homes, they drove 
before them the English invaders more 
into the heart of the kingdom, far 
beyond the bounds of Offa’s dyke, 
which extended from the south of 
Herefordshirethrough Knighton north- 
wards to Shropshire, and to the sea 
near Holywell in Flintshire, passing 
within a mile of Wrexham, where its 
remains may still be seen ; it is there- 
fore clear, according to history, that 
the borders were only depopulated 
during the hottest part of the conten- 
tions, and were soon after restored to 
nearly the same state as before. There 
seems more probability that some of 
the exiled Welsh may have settled on 
the coast of Scotland until the sove- 
reignty of the principality was settled, 
which may account for the proximity 
of names found in both kingdoms ; 
but the certainty of such facts, owing 
to the great want of accuracy in our 
histories of that period, will most 
likely ever remain a riddle. 

Yours, &. J.M. J. 





Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
May 4. 

I HAVE just seen a prospectus of a 
New Biographical Dictionary, now, I 
believe, on the eve of publication, 
which is intended to comprise a 
Literary History of the United King- 
dom, arranged in chronological order. 

I trust you will allow me, through 
your pages, to express a hope that the 
editors of this important work will 
endeavour to render more justice to 
the literary history of Ireland than has 
hitherto been usual in works of this 
description. It is, indeed, surprising 
to find the principal biographical dic- 
tionaries so incomplete in their ac- 
counts of Irish writers. In Bayle’s 


Mr. UrsBan, 


Dictionary, for instance, one hardly 
meets with the name of an Irish 
author from the first to the last 
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volume; certainly, with not more 
than half a dozen: but perhaps it is 
not fair to expect anything like com- 
pleteness in a work of so extended a 
plan. The “ Biographia Britannica,” 
however, one might, with justice, sup- 
pose, would contain a more full ac- 
count of Irish authors and remarkable 
characters: and yet eighteen, I am 
sure, would exceed the number of 
writers connected with Ircland who 
are noticed in its pages: a small 
number for seven folio volumes. I 
have met with more names in Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary, but the 
notices which accompany them are, I 
am sorry to say, for the most part, 
indifferently executed. 

And yet, Sir, the literary history 
of Ireland, and especially since the 
Reformation, is not such as to war- 
rant either apathy or carelessness. 
The unhappy circumstances of the 
country were, indeed, for a long 
period most adverse to the culture of 
literature ; but the innate disposition 
of its natives has enabled them to 
triumph over difficulties of no small 
magnitude. The political commotions 
of the country necessarily scattered 
through other lands many of those 
who wished to walk in the quiet paths 
of literary pursuits; a circumstance 
which renders it necessary to consider 
the literary history of Ireland more in 
connection with the writings of its 
native authors than of its actual in- 
habitants.* 

The native authors of Ireland may 
be divided into three classes; those 
who lived in foreign countries, those 
who received their education in the 
University of Dublin, and those who 
were educated at other universities. 
The writers I have placed first have 
the priority in point of time; and of 
this class the following names will at 
once occur to every reader: Luke 
Wadding, the learned author of the 
** Annales Minorum ;” Peter Walsh, 
a Franciscan friar, much praised by 
B. Burnet; and John Lynch, the author 
of “*Cambrensis Eversus.” To this 





* By this rather confused distinction I 
wish to connect with the literary history 
of Ireland, all natives of the country, 
whether they published their works in 
Ireland or elsewhere; as, for instance, 
Luke Wadding, &c. 
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class, also, belong that host of writers 
who assailed so hotly the well-known 
work of Thomas Dempster, in which 
he wished to prove that all the Irish 
saints, St. Patrick, St. Bridget, and 
the rest, belonged in reality to Scot- 
land and not to Ireland. 

But the second class contains a 
long list of the most distinguished and 
illustrious men that Ireland ever pro- 
duced. To mention all these would 
be here impossible; but I would like 
to notice the names of a few of the 
least known though not least learned. 
Such were Dudley Loftus the orien- 
talist; St. George Ash, Bishop of 
Clogher; Peter Brown, Bishop of 
Cork; Synge, Archbishop of Tuam ; 
the two Molyneaux ; the Boyles; Dop- 
ping, Bishop of Meath, the friend of 
Henry Dodwell; Bishop Stearne, and 
his father, John Stearne, the founder 
of the College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Such, also, were Dr. Claudius Gilbert 
and Archbishop Palliser, of Cashel, 
who, although no authors, deserve a 
place in a literary history of the 
united kingdom, for the care and learn- 
ing which they exhibited in collecting 
the valuable libraries which they 
afterwards bequeathed to their uni- 
versity. I could easily add to this 
list by noticing some learned writers 
who belong to the third division of 
my arrangement, but having already 
exceeded due bounds, I must draw to 
a conclusion a communication which, 
I fear, will be more troublesome than 
interesting to either you or your 
readers. 


Yours, &c. HineRnicus. 





Mr. Urban, . May 6. 
TO the kind inquiry of J. R. about 
the Duc de la Chatres’ Irish servant, 
I can say, that I recollect such a person, 
whose Christian name was Charles (as 
I think), but his surname is unknown 
tome. He was much respected by the 
Duc’s relations, for he behaved very 
well during his master’s last illness. 
On asking for him, soon after the Duc’s 
death, | was told that he was to have 
a place in the Royal household, but 
whether this took place I am unable 
to say. Although living in France, 
and in a French establishment, he 
spoke with pride of being a British 
subject. 
If I have, somewhat irregularly, ad- 
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verted first to the conclusion of a letter, 
it is because this is the most pleasing 
part of my task. J. R. has brought 
an extensive charge of mistakes against 
me, but inthis respect, veniam petimus- 
que damusque vicissim, since he has 
committed some errors of misconcep- 
tion ; in mistaking Calonne for Lome- 
nie; in wrongly referring to Brunet 
for particulars he does not give; in 
pronouncing my note on the Lettres 
Turques, to be Mr. Urban’s, though it 
wants the characteristic Epit. ; and in 
calling the condemnation of Galileo a 
point of doctrine only, and not of fact. 

In Mr. Knight’s able pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘ Two new Arguments on the 
Apocalypse,” a distinction is made 
between errors of inadvertence and 
those of ignorance, of which I venture 
to claim the benefit. Mr. Knight has 
given a remarkable instance, in the 
case of Sir Walter Scott, who had 
supposed the Liturgy to have been in- 
troduced into Scotland at the Restora- 
tion, along with Episcopacy, but which 
Dr. McCrie has shewn was not the 
case. Mr. Knight argues that, con- 
sidering Sir Walter’s reading, this was 
an error ‘‘ certainly rather of inad- 
vertency than of ignorance” (p. 42). 
But Vicesimus Knox has somewhere 
made a remark, that the greatest er- 
rors may result from indistinctness, to 
which 1 bow in the case of James II. 
for saying, that he “ gained ne vic- 
tories.” In saying so, I meant to refer 
to his military service on land, during 
his earlier exile ; but lessons of pre- 
cision are always worth learning, and 
I readily accept J.R.’s correction of 
the words. Yet if they imply igno- 
rance of English history, Livy has 
overlooked a fact in Roman, when he 
makes Levinus say, ‘‘ Atolos eo in 
majore futuros honore, quod gentium 
transmarinarum in amicitiam Rome 
primi venissent.” b. xxvi.c. 24.) Had 
he forgotten the ancient treaty of Rome 
with Carthage (vii. 27. and ix. 43.), in 
the former of which places the very 
word amicitia is used? 

My expresssion concerning Hanni- 
bal was owing to the circumstance, 
that no victory is associated with his 
name after Canne; and Dr. Gillies 
speaks similarly, in saying that, after 
Canne ‘“‘ he gained no fresh laurels.’’ 
(Hist. of the World, i. 139.) If, 
however, the expression be blameable, 
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Bossuet shares the fault of quoting 
from memory or general impression, 
for Basnage says, ‘‘M. de Meaux 
nous cite souvent l’antiquité sans 
Vavoir lué.”” (Hist. de l’Egl. ii. p. 
1502.) 

If William III. owes a solution of 
the massacre of Glencoe, James’s 
memory is not clear of Jefferies’s cam- 
paign, or Louis’s of the dragonades, 
and the two devastations of the Pala- 
tinate. Millot, who eulogises Wil- 
liam for tolerance even of the Ro- 
manists, considers that the penal 
laws were brought forward by the 
parliament to thwart Aim in that re- 
spect; and La Harpe has justified him 
with respect to the dethronement of 
James. The language J. R. has used 
with respect to Ireland has, unfortu- 
nately, been always too applicable, 
since a Papal bull first authorised her 
invasion, and the short career of James 
in that country offers no exception. 
A transcript of the whole passage 
would exactly describe the state of the 
French Protestants in the last century, 
as may be seen in the works of Ma- 
lesherbes and Ripert-Monclar, (whom 
Voltaire calls “ l’oracle et la gloire du 
parlement de Provence,’’) or in Brown- 
ing’s History of the Huguenots, in the 
later and extended editions. With 
regard to the assassins of De Witt, 
Henault supplies a reason for Wil- 
liam’s harbouring them, (ad an. 1672) 
in the suspected death of his own 
father ; the suspicion, though proba- 
bly groundless, may have poisoned 
his mind and influenced his conduct. 
James behaved brutally during Jef- 
feries’s campaign (Burnet, i. 648); 
and Charles coolly pensioned the ruf- 
fian Blood, for whose apprehension, 
as an assassin, he had offered a re- 
ward. 

It is useless to dispute the vice 
which Burnet admits, but that of 
James was notorious. If William was 
not of an amiable temperament, the 
abandonment of James by his nearest 
connexions, tells little in his favour; 
and that William possessed magna- 
nimity is evident from the confidence 
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he reposed in Shrewsbury, whose 
treachery he had detected. The re- 
joicings of the French at his death, 
(un sujet de rejouissance pour les 
Francais, Millot, Anglet. i. 318,) as 
well as at the false report of it, are a 
solid testimony to his praise. Pope 
terms him, ironically, the hero William, 
but Millot seriously calls him so, “ce 
héros, ce politique, qui avoit en quel- 
que sort gouverné une grande partie 
de l’Europe,” (303,) and his words, 
le redoutable Guillaume, (Hist. Mod. 
iii, 422) might furnish a motto for his 
portrait or an inscription for his tomb. 

The continuator of Pufendorff has 
partly accounted for William’s ill 
success in war, in words of general 
application, since they shew the dis- 
advantage under which confederacies 
often labour from want of union : 

«11 commanda les armées avec plus 
de bravoure que de bonheur. Son 
agrandissement l’avoit rendu suspect 
aun grand nombre de personnes de 
qui il avoit besoin pour I|’execution de 
ses desseins. N’étant pas toujours 
secondé a cause des ménagemens qu’il 
étoit obligé d’avoir, pour des alliés 
dont il dépendoit, et qui craignoient 
qu’il ne vouldt se servir contre eux du 
pouvoir qu’ils lui auroient confié, il ne 
pouvoit pas agir & coup sur, comme 
la France qui deliberoit et executoit 
sans consulter que les occasions fa- 
vorables.” (Puf. Hist. Univ. par La 
Martiniere, iv. 189.) 

The candour in this passage, how- 
ever, is that of an enemy who cannot 
afford to exercise it to any great extent. 

I will add, that the preference of 
William to James, by the Irish pri- 
soners, was also expressed by Sars- 
field, at the siege of Limerick, when 
he said to some English officers, “‘ As 
low as we now are, change but kings 
with us, and we will fight it over 
again with you.” This saying, ob- 
serves Burnet, ‘‘ deserves to be re- 
membered, for it was much talked of, 
all Europe over.”’ (ii. 81.) 

Yours, &c. CypwWELI. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF COAT-ARMOUR. 
Illustrated from Moule’s ‘* Heraldry of Fish.’ 


HERALDIC design has _ been 
generally treated as allegorical in its 
origin and import; the figures used 
in coat-armour being most frequently 
interpreted as symbols of certain 
virtues or qualities. This ‘‘ system 
of heraldry” has been handed down 
from the earliest writers on the sub- 
ject, and is characteristic of the 
period when chivalry, equally in its 
chronicled and its living pages, was 
deeply tinged with the rainbow dyes 
of mythology and romance. Later he- 
raldic authors have been content that 
a sacred evil of mystery and uncer- 
tainty should rest upon a branch of 
antiquities which all have been too 
willing to consider as ascending into 
the obscure heights of remote tradi- 
tion. The result is that this allegorical 
system, though now perhaps but little 
regarded, hasstill never been succeeded 
by any other of a more rational or in- 
telligible character. 

Modern antiquaries, however, are 
not satisfied with legendary theories 
or ingenious hypotheses. They claim 
for their science, as is claimed for 
others, that it should derive its growth 
and its subsistence from inductive 
proofs, and be supported by actual 
examples or definite records, enough 
of which have survived the attacks of 
time and chance to furnish the land- 
marks and the clues of historical re- 
search. With regard to the earliest 
records of coat-armour,—the evidence 
upon which its history must be built, 
it is a subject of congratulation that 
many of them have been latterly 
brought forward from their obscurity. 
In addition to the heraldic poem, 
entitled ‘‘ The Siege of Carlaverock,”’ 
three Rolls of Arms have been edited 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and three others 
in the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica. These are authentic 


documents of the state of this branch 
of emblematic design at particular 
periods, some of them nearly ap- 
proaching to the date of its first rise 
and adoption. They do not, however, 
show what that origin was. That 
must be ascertained from a combina- 
tion of more minute and more scat- 
tered proofs. In order to lead to the 
attainment of this information, we 
shall here state the result of our own 
reflections upon the subject. 

There ought not to be any doubt or 
difficulty in the definition of what is 
popularly called ‘ heraldry,” that is, 
coat-armour ; because its chief feature 
at present is, and always has been, 
that which first came into use, a 
Jigured shield. Besides the shield, its 
other features have been, a crest; 
badges; and supporters; but the figured 
shield was considerably the earliest of 
all, and with this heraldry began. The 
emblems of another character, such as 
those which were borne upon military 
standards, or those of ancient coins, 
which have been pressed into the 
office of proofs of a still earlier 
“heraldry,” ought to be entirely 
rejected, as there is no real connection 
between such figures and those of 
coat-armour. No proof has ever been 
adduced showing the commencement 
of blazonry* at an earlier date than 
the reign of our Coeur-de-Lion, and 
the Holy War of that era. Its use 
either in the battle-field or the tour- 
nament, where the personal features 
were concealed by armour, and where 
also recognition from a distance was 
desireable, is perfectly obvious, and 
has been often correctly stated. With 
respect to the origin of its various sym- 
bols, the ordinaries and the charges, 
as they are technically called, we 
believe it will be found that they were 
either 





* From ‘* A Guide tothe Study of Heraldry. By J. A. Montagu, B.A.’’ 4to. 1840, 
(a tastefully executed volume, but not very exact or determinate in its criticism upon 
the vague, conflicting, and apocryphal statements of heraldic authors,) we make the 
following extract : ‘‘ The word ‘ blazon’ is from the German word ‘ blasen,’ signify- 
ing to blow a horn. On the entrance of any one into the list, the heralds, after they 
had satisfied themselves that he was of pure descent, sounded their horns to give notice 
to the marshals, and then blazoned forth his arms; that is, declared the bearing of the 


individual who presented himself... .. 


Yet, granting to Germany the origin of he- 


raldry, to France is due the honour of having reduced it to a science.” (p. 14). Mr. 
Montagu places the introduction of heraldry ¢oo early. 
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1. Arbitrary. 

2. Accidental. 

3. Allusive. 

4. Derivative. 

Our space will only allow us, on the 
present occasion, to explain our views 
very briefly. 

1. Arbitrary. Of course many coats 
of arms have had their origin, parti- 
cularly at the commencement of their 
use, and occasionally since, from 
mere fancy or caprice, the taste or 
whim of the bearer or designer, with- 
out any actual meaning or allusion. 
Partly as belonging to this origin, 
with some share of what we shall next 
notice as accident, may be classed 
those coats which were formed from a 
figure already chosen. There are 
many examples of armorial charges, 
which are found upon seals, as arbi- 
trary devices, before the family as- 
sumed coat armour, and which were 
then placed upon a shield and became 
hereditary. 

2. Accidental. Those coats may be 
called accidental! which have been 
formed from figures not originally 
heraldic, as the escarbuncle, which was 
the boss of the shield; the bars, roun- 
dels, &c. which were incidents to its 
manufacture, converted first to orna- 
ments, and then to heraldic charges. 
The fess dancette of the Vavasours is 
a remarkable example,- which was 
originally the letter M. the initial of 
Mauger le Vavasour temp. Hen. III. 
as shown by his seal engraved in the 
Collectanea Topogr. et Geneal. vol. 
vii. p. 127. 

3. Allusive. This is a very nume- 
rous class, and may be arranged in 
several subdivisions, according to the 
various matters alluded to: as some- 
times, a place of residence; not un- 
frequently the original trade or source 
of wealth; in a few cases some par- 
ticular event or achievement (though 
many stories of this character are 
mere legendary fables); but very 
commonly the name, Heralds have 
shown great fondness for the rebus or 
pictorial pun; and, where a surname 
contained either in its whole or its 
parts the name of any beast, bird, 
fish, or other thing, animate or in- 
animate, it was seldom that they could 
resist the formation of what are called 
canting coats, and in French armes 
parlantes. 





4. Derivative. A large proportion 
of coats, both ancient and modern, 
may be called Derivative, In early 
times esquires and gentlemen would 
assume coats formed upon the model 
or from the charges of their feudal 
lords, and cadets would vary the 
charges of the head of their family ; 
to trace these varieties becomes one 
of the most interesting and useful 
exercises in the study of coat-armour. 
In modern times, also, this practice is 
not merely prevalent, but almost uni- 
versal. In order to furnish a coat for 


‘a gentleman named Brown, an ordi- 


nary of arms is consulted, and the 
novus homo is readily supplied with 
some modified version of a former coat 
of Browne ; et sic de ceteris. 

We will now take a general survey 
of the contents of the book before us,* 


‘which willat once illustrate our remarks, 


and at the same time show the merits 
of a very ingenious and very prettily 
embellished volume. Its author, long 
since known as the able bibliographer 
of former heraldic writers, has here 
entered upon the field in his own per- 
son. Having considered the boundless 
range of the subject of blazonry in ge- 
neral, he appears to have selected the 
particular department of those insignia. 
derived from “the finny tribes,’’ be- 
cause it was one which might be dis- 
cussed within a moderate compass. 
‘‘Tt has been the custom (he remarks) 
from the time that heraldry was first 
reduced to system, to arrange the va- 
riety of armorial bearings under the 
natural and artificial figures of which 
they are composed.” Thus Guillim, 
in his ‘“‘ Display,”’ devotes one chapter 
to skinned and scaled fish, and another 
to crusted and shelled fish. Nisbet, 
the herald of Scotland, has also de- 
scribed the heraldry of fish in general ; 
but both writers are necessarily very 
brief. This small division of armorial 
design Mr. Moule has now illustrated 
in all its ramifications. He has ga- 
thered in his net a large draught of 
fishes, both small and great, from the 
majestic whaie and princely dolphin 
(the latter, indeed, is the fishy King of 





* Heraldry of Fish. Notices of the 
principal Families bearing Fish in their 
Arms. By Thomas Moule, 8vo. pp. 250. 
Van Voorst. 
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Arms, though it appears, after all, 
that neither the whale nor the dolphin 
are any longer fish, according to mo- 
dero naturalists!) to 

‘¢ The tiny minnow of the silver brook.” 


He has fished with all the weapons of 
the piscatory sport, from the trident of 
Neptune to the simple hook; and in 
all waters, not only those of merry 
England, but those also which reflect 
the turreted rocks of continental seig- 
nories, and even the far-distant Ganges, 
and its hundred tributaries, where the 
Cyprinus Rohista, a species of carp, 
fixed upon a spear, and enveloped in 
“‘a mantle of green brocade,” forms a 
standard for the King of Oude. (p. 79.) 





Nor is thisemblem without its con- 
nexion with English blazonry, for the 
conqueror of the Mahrattas, Gerard 
Lord Lake, of Delhi and Laswaree, 
when advanced to the title of Viscount 
in 1807, received also, in augmenta- 
tion of his arms, a chief charged with 
“*the fish of Mogul, per pale or and 
vert, banded vert and gules, sur- 
mounting the Goog and Ullum, ho- 
nourable insignia, in saltire.”’ 

Mr. Moule commences his collec- 
tions with those earliest emblems of 
Fish, the Pisces of the Zodiac, sup- 
posed to have been first imagined up- 
on the banks of Nile ; and, after giving 
his readers several examples of their 
various representations at distant 
places and periods, he at length proves 
their connection with heraldry, as form- 
ing part of the armorial coat of the 
town of Pfreimbt in Germany. 

In a similar manner the elegant form 

Gent, Maa, Vor. XVII, 
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of the Dolphin is traced in the paint- 
ings at Pompeii, and the coins of 
Syracuse, Rome, and Byzantium; 
from the last of which its connection 
with English heraldry is demon- 
strated, in the ancient standard and 
the present crest of the Courtenays, 
who thereby typify their descent from 
the Emperors of Constantinople. On 
one of the chimney pieces of the epis- 
copal palace of Exeter are the arms of 
Bishop Peter Courtenay, thus repre- 
sented. 








He was translated from the see of 
Exeter to that of Winchester in 1487, 
and is supposed to have erected this 
achievement after that promotion, as 
the arms on the dexter side most resem- 
ble those of that see: but as the keys 
of St. Peter and sword of St. Paul 
occur also, differently disposed, in 
the arms of the see of Exeter, we 
think this doubtful. The use made 
of the dolphins in forming a wreath 
around the shield is worthy of notice 
and approbation. 

Perhaps there are no examples in 
the Heraldry of Fish of coats of an 
Arbitrary or Accidental origin; in 
other words, every coat bearing a fish 
has some meaning or history, which it 
has been the business of Mr. Moule to 
explain and elucidate. We find se- 
veral in Mr. Moule’s pages that are 
allusive to localities, and the great 
majority consist of canting coats, or 
designs allusive to ¥ bearers’ names. 

4 
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The province of Dauphiné, on the 
confines of Savoy, which after the 
cession. of its comté to the sovereign 
of France in 1355, until the Revolu- 
tion, and again from the Restoration 
until the second Revolution in 1830, 
gave title to the heir apparent of that 
crown, is supposed* to have derived its 
name from that of the son of Count 
Grisivaud, who was living in 1061. 
If this be correct, the name existed 
before the origin of blazon; and the 
dolphin, which has always been the 
heraldic coat of these Princes, as well 
as that of the Dauphins d’Auvergne, 
was adopted as a canting or ‘‘speaking”’ 
emblem. Indeed, the best-grounded 
theory for the origin of the Fleur-de- 
lys itself is that it represented the 
royal name of Loys, now Louis.t 

In Italy, Mr. Moule has found the 
Dolphin borne by the name of Dolfin, 
and in England by those of Dolphin, 
Dolphinley, and Dolfinton. This is 
legitimate cunting enough; but, what 
is more extraordinary, the same animal 
(whether fish or beast,) has been 
pressed into the service of families 
bearing the names of Franklin and 
Frankland, with a very far-fetched 
Allusiveness. It seems to have origi- 
nated thus. Some families named 
France bore the fleurs de-lis, which 
was an obvious adaptation from the 
country whence their ancestors pro- 
bably came ; to another named French 
the dolphins were given, also from the 
arms of France. Then the similarity 
of name extends the dolphins also to 
the Franklins and Franklands; but 
when we recollect that Franklin was 
a good old English rank in society, 
such as is now understood by an 
honest yeoman, it may be regretted 
that the principle of Allusiveness 
should take such a direction. 

With regard to the Cornish family 
of Godolphin, Mr. Moule is not quite 
correct. The name was Godolghan, 
from a manor in the parish of Breage ; 
and Carew, whose Survey of Cornwall 
was published in 1602, says it had 
then “ lately declined, with a milder 
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accent, into Godolphin.” Indeed, the 
arms of the family did not allude to 
the dolphin; but were Gules, an eagle 
with two heads, displayed, between 
three fleurs-de-lis argent. Carew as- 
serted that Godolphin signified a white 
eagle; but Hals, his successor, utterly 
denies that.t However, the dolphin 
was an after-thought, and adopted 
only for the crest of the family; in 
which way it is still borne by the 
present Lord Godolphin, uncle to the 
Duke of Leeds. Mr. Moule is there- 
fore certainly inaccurate when he states 
that the family ‘‘ originally bore for 
arms, Argent, three dolphins embow- 
ed sable.’ Lysons indeed says (p. 
Ixxxvii.) that ‘‘ at one time the family 
bore, Argent, three dolphins em- 
bowed sable, the coat of Rinsey;” 
but at p. clxxi. we find a totally dif- 
ferent coat for ‘‘ Rinsey, quartered by 
Godolphin,—Arg. three bars daun- 
cettée gules.”” The truth probably is 
that the dolphins were borne by a se- 
cond family of the name of Godolphin.§ 
Mr. Moule adds that ‘‘ at Pengersick 
castle (which is in the same parish of 
Breage) a seat of the Militon family 
erected in the reign of Henry VIII. isa 
chamber painted with proverbs, one of 
which is a comparison of an affec- 
tionate sovereign to a dolphin, indi- 
cating the kindness received from the 
house of Godolphin, whence the lord 
of Pengersick married his lady.” This 
we dare say is correctly stated, but Mr. 
Moule is mistaken in supposing that 
Lysons has described such a device in 
his Cornwall, and still more so that 
the paintings are mentioned at all in 
Leland’s Itinerary. 

Further, with respect to the Dolphin, 
our author shows that, as ‘the ge- 
neral emblem of Fish,” it is not only 
used in the armorial coats of various 
distinguished Fishmongers (which we 
shall notice hereafter when speaking of 
Derivative arms), but also as a play 
upon the names of Fish and Fisher. 
The coat of the celebrated Bishop 
Fisher was Azure, a dolphin between 
three ears of wheat or. 





* Topographia Galliz, fol. 1661. vii. 3. 

+ Two volumes on the subject of the 
Fleur-de-lys alone, have been published 
by M. Rey, 1837, a sufficient precedent 
for the extended but really not tedious 
volume before us. 


t Hals’s Hist. of Cornwall, edit. by 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, 1838, i. 120. 

§ In Finchley church a single dolpbin 
embowed is given for the arms of William 
Godolphin, esq. buried about 1560. Ly- 
son’s Env. 1795, ii. 338. 
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Subsequently (p. 65) for the family 
of Fishacre, we find a coat of three 
luces, or pikes. 

The rapidity of the motion of fish is 
supposed to have suggested the arms, 
Azure, on a bend wavy or, between two 
dolphins embowed argent, three escal- 
lops gules, granted in 1691 to Sir John 
Fleet, citizen and grocer of London, 
and who was Lord Mayor in the fol- 
lowing year. The escallop-shells were 
taken from former coats of the name of 
Fleet, and therefore this coat is (like 
many others) at once Allusive and 
Derivative. 

Fleet, indeed, is one of the names 
given to streams, and all streams must 
be allowed to boast of their own fish. 
Mr. Moule states that there were some 
Southfleies, perhaps of the village of 
that name on the Kentish shore of 
the Thames, which bore Azure, three 
fishes naiant in pale Argent. 

The dolphin was also borne by the 
family of Fryer, with reference, as 
Mr. Moule suggests, to the fry or 
swarm of fishes (or was not their an- 
cestor an excellent fryer of fish?) ; and 
by the families of Liverseege, Blener- 
hasset, Wynne, &c. for reasons which 
have eluded his research. 

Several families of James have borne 
arms that cannot be strictly termed 
Allusive to the name, but which are 
allusive at second hand, through the 
play upon the name contained in the 
motto 


Sapme a james, 


—‘‘1 love for ever,”” of which eternal 
affection the dolphin is taken as a sym- 
bol, founded onitssupposed attachment 
to man,—an idea entertained from the 
time of the classical fable of Arion. Of 
one of the coats of James, as borne by 
William James, consecrated Bishop of 
Durham in 1606, a representation is 
annexed (Plate II.) from a compart- 
ment of the window not long since 
erected in the library of University 
College, Oxford, where the Bishop 
was formerly Master. We have se- 
lected this engraving as at once a 
beautiful specimen of the embellish- 
ments of this volume (which, we ought 
to mention, are nearly all the work of 
female hands, having been drawn by 
the author’s daughter, and engraved 
by Mary and Elizabeth Clint) ; and 
also as an example of tasteful design 
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in heraldic window-staining. It is 
the work of Mr. T. Willement, F.S.A. 
The plumed mitre is a peculiarity 
attached to the Bishops of Durham, 
as Counts Palatine, and is authorised 
by some old examples. 

The name of FitzJames has followed 
that of James in assuming the Dolphin 
in their arms. 

The great projection of the Dolphin’s 
nose, whence in French it is termed 
the Bec d’Oie, (or goose-bill,) has 
further occasioned its adoption by the 
name of Beck. 

We have now noticed, we believe, 
nearly all the ramifications into which 
the dolphin has extended in blazonry. 
It has been given, in some instances, 
for a supporter in allusion to naval 
achievements. On the shield it is 
usually represeuted embowed. Other 
fish are either hauriant or naiant. 


‘‘ Hauriant means raised upright, in 
which manner, with their heads above 
water, fish refresh themselves by sucking 
in the air; Naiant denotes the swimming 
position. When feeding they are termed 
Devouring; Allumé, when their eyes are 
bright, and Pamée when their mouths are 
open.” (P. 13.) 

The two latter distinctions, how- 
ever, are seldom made. 

We will now very briefly notice the 
canting coats derived from the other 
kinds of Fish. 

The Whale is borne by the German 
family of Wahlen; and three whales 
holding crosiers in their mouths 
formed the arms of the abbey of Whal- 
ley in Lancashire. The families of 
Whalley, Whaley, and Waleys, bear 
whale’s heads; whilst a pictorial pun 
of another kind is represented in the 
crest of the family of Swallow,—the 
mast of a ship, with its rigging, ina 
whale’s mouth. 

The Pike, under its ancient name of 
the Luce, was borne by various fami- 
lies of the name of Lucy, and has been 
for centuries quartered with the lion 
of the Percys of Northumberland, in 
token of the barony of Egremont. 
The Lucys of Charlecote in Warwick- 
shire, bear their luces upon a crusilly 
field ; and the second cut in the ac- 
companying Plate represents this coat, 
in a highly ornamented frame, with 
the date 1558. This is one of twenty- 
eight coats, of the same splendid 
pattern, which were repaired some 
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years since, and several additions made 
to the series by Mr. Willement; they 
are all described in the [Vth volume 
of the Collectanea Topogr. et Gene- 
alogica. We are also happy to extract 
the representation of a vane at Charle- 
cote, as it is an example of the use 
which may be made of heraldic figures, 
in the hands of taste, by varying their 


_ positions, when not placed upon a shield. 

















The same fish is borne as the Pike 
by the families of Pyke, Pick, Piketon, 
Pikeworth, and Pickering ; the last of 
which gives both portions of his name 
in the coat, Gules, a luce naiant be- 
tween three annulets argent; nor in- 
appropriate is the pike and ring at- 
tached as the publisher’s rebus to Mr. 
Montagu’s “‘ Guide to the Study of 
Heraldry,” 4to. 1840. 
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Under its North-British name of the 
Ged the same fish appears in the 
coats of Ged, Geddes, and Gedney ; 
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and as the Gar-fish in the crest of 
Garling. 

The Barbel addorsed were borne by 
the Counts of Bar, and appear associ- 
ated with the royal coats of England 
and Castile on the seal of Joan 
Countess of Warren, who was one of 
that family. The barbel occurs also 
on the shields of other foreign houses 
whose names begin with Bar-; and 
on some in England, as Bare, Bar- 
ways, Barnard, &c. 

Carp are borne by the family of 
Karpfen, in Swabia; Gudgeon, in 
French goujon, by the Goujons of 
France and the Gobyons of England ; 
Tench by the families of Tanche and 
Tenche in France, Von Tanques in 
Germany, and in the crest of Sir 
Fisher Tench, of Low Leyton, Essex, 
created a Baronet in 1715. The 
Breames of course bear bream ; and 
so did William Obreen, esq. of Totten- 
ham, in 1749. The Chobbes and 
Chubbs display their own fish; and. 
the ancient and illustrious family of 
Roche, or Dela Roche, though deriving 
their name from a very different source, 
to which indeed their motto alludes, 
DIEU EST MA ROCHE, Were yet content 
to bear on their shield, from a veryearly 
period, no more pretending insignia 
than three little roach.* 

The Minnow is sometimes called a 
Pink, from the bright red colour which 
pervades its under parts, and the fa- 
mily of Picton bears Argent, three 
minnows, or pinks, in pale gules. 
Fisher, of Stafford, had a grant of 
arms in the reign of James I. for Or, a 
king-fisher proper ; and for crest, the 
same bird with a fishin its beak. Mr. 





* This family, still attached to the an- 
cient faith, will scarcely be gratified by a 
conjectural connection with the murder of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. The three 
fish upon the shield of the assassin, as 
represented on the seal of Archbishop 
Arundel (Archeolog. vol. xxvi.) temp. 
Rich. II. we believe to have been an error 
of the engraver for three bears, the arms 
of FitzUrse, (see Carter’s Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting, pl. xxxvi. and Archeol. 
xxiii. 312.) Mr. Moule’s cut of this sub- 
ject (p. 94) is not so accurate as usual. 
The archbishop’s mitre on the ground 
seems converted into a shield charged 
with a pall ; and the figure of his faithful 
chaplain, Edward Grim, at the back of 
the altar, is omitted. 
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Yarrell, the historian of British Birds, 
has remarked that the quantity of 
minnows that a brood of young king- 
fishers will consume is quite extra- 
ordinary. 

The Chabot, ‘‘a species of bull- 
head found in almost all the fresh- 
water streams of Europe,” is borne by 
several French families of the same 
name,—always in pale, the head being 
in chief, and the back of the fish 
shown. One of this family, Philip 
Chabont, Count of Newblanche, and 
Lord Admiral of France, was made a 
Knight of the Garter by King Henry 
VIII. ; and it is’ remarkable that, of 
the few foreign noblemen who have 
been admitted into that most noble 
Order, another figures in the ‘‘ He- 
raldry of Fish,’”’-—John Gaspar Ferdi- 
nand de Marchin, Count de Graville, 
elected a Knight Companion in 1658, 
bearing Argent, a barbel gules. Louis 
William Vicomte de Chabot, a Major- 
General in the British army, and 
K.C.H. son of the Comte of Jarnac, is 
a brother-in-law of the present Duke 
of Leinster, and has recently inherited 
considerable estates in Ireland which 
belonged to the family of Mathew, 
Earls of Llandaff. (See our February 
Magazine, p. 212 ) 

The Gurnard, the English name for 
the same fish, is borne by Gorney and 
Gurney; and some families of the 
name, playing upon its other name of 
Bull-head, bear in allusion to it, for 
their arms or crest, the heads of 
bulls! In Cornwall this fish is called 
the Tub, and there was a family of 
Tubbe, to which these arms were 
granted in 1571, Argent, a chevron 
sable between three tub-fish hauriant 
gules: Crest, an otter passant, in his 
mouth a tub-fish. 

The French family of Roujou dis- 
plays the Rouget or red mullet. 

Salmon are borne by the Princes of 
Salm ; and by families of the name of 
Salmon both in France and England ; 
also in the coats of Sammes and Sam- 
brooke. Salmon are in some places 
taken by spearing, as vividly describ- 
ed by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘‘ Red- 
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gauntlet,” which leads our author to 
descant on the fishing spear and the 
pheon.* He then adds, 


‘* Other means of taking salmon are 
referred to in blazonry. Sable, three 
salmon argent, a chief or,fare the arms of 
Kidson, of Bishop’s Wearmouth, in Dur- 
ham, assumed possibly from the similarity 
of name to the kiddle, or weir, made on 
the river to catch the fish, and often cor- 
rupted to kittle ; kittle-nets, used for the 
same purpose, might originate the phrase, 
akettle offish..... Ashmole}(Theatrum 
Chemicum, 1652) says, Fish love not old 
kydles, as they do the new.’’ (p. 132.) 


But there is still another word which 
connects the name of Kidson with 
Salmon. Besides the kidellus or bas- 
ket for catching it, which we find is 
mentioned in Magna Charta, there is 
the kit for conveying it, a word which | 
Johnson derives from the Dutch kitte, 
and which is applied both to a milking- 
pail, and also, says the learned lexico- 
grapher, to the ‘‘ small wooden vessel 
in which Newcastle salmon is sent up 
to town.” The name of Kitson is of 
course a patronymic, like Bilson, Har- 
rison, Thomson, &c. but the allusions 
of the arms to kiddles or kits of fish, is 
not to be doubted. And here Mr. 
Moule has omitted to advert to the 
armorial coat of Kytson, of Hengrave, 
though he has mentioned it in another 
place as being charged with three her- 
rings. There appears some ambiguity 
about this bearing, as in Edmundson’s 
Ordinary we find the fish called frouts, 
whilst in the works of Mr. Gage 
Rokewode, who may be supposed to 
possess the fullest information, they 
are termed luces.t+ 

But we must hasten on with our 
enumeration of the canting coats. The 
Trout, picturesquely disposed, adorn 
the shields ofthe Troutbecks, originally 
from Troutbeck in Westmorland : the 
Smelt, elsewhere called the Sparling, 
is borne by families of both these 
names: the Grayling, by Grayley, 
Grelley, and Graydon, and under the 
name of umber-fish, by Umbrell; the 
Herring by Heringot, Heringham, 
Herring, Harenc, and Harries, The 





* Mr. Moule says the pheon, ‘‘ under the denomination of the broad R. the ab- 
breviation of Rex or Regina, is the form which is struck by officers of the Crown,’’ 
in the Custom-house and the royal dockyards: but surely its real name is the broad 


arrow. 


The origin of its adoption for the purposes described is less evident. 


+ Histories of Hengrave, and of Thingoe Hundred. 
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crest of Harenc is doubly canting, 
being a heron holding in its beak an 
herring, and we add this principally 
with the view of showing how very 
beautiful the engravings in this vo- 
lume, made from original drawings, 
are, as objects of natural history.— 











TheCob, which is, according to Ben 
Jonson, the descendant of that king of 
fish (in the edible sense), the herring, 
is borne by the Cobbs, of Oxfordshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Norfolk. 

‘¢ Mine ance’try (says Cob the water- 
bearer in Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour,) came from a king’s belly .... 
Herring, the king of fish; one of the 
monarchs of the world, Iassure you. The 
first red- Herring that was broiled in Adam 
and Eve’s kitchen do I fetch my pedigree 
from, by the harrot’s [herald’s] book. 
His Cobwas my great, great, mighty great- 
grandfather.”’ 


The Sprat is borne by the Sprats 
and the Sprottons; and the Sardine, 
the anchovy of the Mediterranean, 
by the family of Sartine, of France. 
Mackerels are borne by Mackerell, 
Mackrill, and Macbride; the Had- 
dock in the crest of a family of that 
name ; the Codds display the cod-fish ; 
the Hakes, Hagges, Hackets, and 
Hakeheds exhibit the Hake; and the 
Whiting appears on the shields of 
Whiting and Whittington. The burbot, 
sometimes called the Coney-fish, ac- 
companies the coney (or rabbit) in the 
arms of Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Soles are 


The Heraldry of Fish. 





[June, 


given in the armorial bearings of the 
families of Soles and Soley ; and that 
of Carter also bears a chevron between 
three Carter-fish, which is a species 
of sole known in Cornwall. There 
have been Turbutts proud to boast of 
three Turbots on their shield ; and the 
Brett, another name for the brill, forms 
the arms of the family of Brettcock, 
and also occurs in the crest of Brit- 
wesill; whilst the flounder, called at 
Yarmouth the Butt, swims along the 
chief of the shield of Butts of Dorking. 
Eels are borne by some families of the 
name of Ellis, and Eales, and Arneel ; 
and Congers by Congleton, and Cong- 
hurst, as well as on the town seal of 
Congleton, in Cheshire: the Lamprey 
by Lamprell; and the Sturgeon by 
Sturgeon and Sturgney. The arms of 
the family of Sturgeon, of Whepstead 
and Manston in Suffolk, are Azure, 
three sturgeons naiant in pale or, over 
allfretty gules. This coat is remarka- 
ble as a proof of the meaning attached 
to the fret in blazonry. The fish are 
evidently represented as captured in a 
net (the effect is much diminished by 
the alteration of Fretty to a Fret, in 
the engraving) ; and Mr. Moule, who 
gives us a chapter on fishing-arts, has 
shown that the meaning was clearly 
the same in many other cases. The 
Harringtons, who bear Sable, a fret 
argent, are supposed to have been 
originally derived from Harington, a 
sea-port of Cumberland, where her- 
rings are plentiful. (p. 158.) So the 
fret of Maltravers apparently alludes 
to the name,—that the net was difficult 
to pass through. The Viscounts Net- 
terville of Ireland play upon their 
name in the bearing of Argent, across 
gules, fretty or. 

The reader will now, probably, have 
had sufficient proof of the pervading 
Allusiveness of armorial bearings to 
the names of their owners: and we 
trust he will be equally convinced of 
the dignity and distinction of those 
who partake in the Heraldry of Fish, 
If not, we must remind him that it 
can boast of Barons Lucy and Gur- 
nard, Viscounts Chabot, Counts of 
Bar(bel), a Bishop Sprat, an Arch- 
bishop Herring, and Princes of Salm- 
(on), not to enlist also, as George 
Cruikshank lately did, the Prince of 
W(h)ales! 

(To be continued.) 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Sidneiana, being a Collection of Fragments relative to Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. and 
his immediate Connections. Roxburghe Club Book, 1837. By Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Lichfield, 


THESE Sidneiana, the Editor informs us, are partly ‘‘ now first collected, 
and partly first printed :’? we shall enumerate those parts which are dis- 
tinguished for their rarity. 

1. The Elegy on the Death of Sir Henry Sidney. By William Gruffyth, 
or Gryffyth of Coredana, is probably unique, at least the Editor can hear of no 
other copy. 

2. The Life, Death, and Funeral Solemnities of Sir Philip Sidney, late 
Governor of Flushing, dedicated to the Right Honourable Lord Robert Devorax, 
Earl of Essex. By John Philip. London, 1587; a tract of extreme rarity. 

3. Epitaph of Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. dedicated to the Right Worshipful 
and virtuous Ladie, the Ladie Sidney. By T. Churchyard; of rare occur- 
rence. 

4. A-scarce Poem, called ‘‘ Amoris Lachryme, a most singular and sweet 
Discourse of the Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney, Knt.”’ taken from 
Breton’s Bower of Delights, 4to. 1591. 

5. Psalms from an inedited copy. Of this version, the editor knows six or 
seven copies, all more or less difficult, two in his own possession, one edited 
by Mr. Singer, 1823. The editor believes his MS. to be older than Mr. Singer’s, 
decidedly of the Elizabethan age, and clearly resembling an autograph copy of 
Sir John Harington’s epigrams, a third copy in Trin. Coll. Cant., one or two 
in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collection, and one the parent of all the rest, in the 
library at Wilton. 

6. Three Epitaphs. The first by Sir W. Raleigh, now for the first time 
assigned to its true author, the second assigned to Churchyard, the third 
to George Whetstone. 

7. A Memorial addressed by Thomas Nevitt to Robert, younger brother 
of Sir Philip Sidney, after created Viscount Lisle, and subsequently Earl of 
Leicester, containing particulars relative to the expenses of noblemen and 
their families, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and her successor. 

In the Life, Death and Funeral of Sir Philip Sidney, (p. 24), the following 
stanza occurs, which we give on account of a word in the fifth line that has 
puzzled us. 

Though you in shew camelion-like can chaunge 
Your shape, your form, your colour as you list, 
And monster-like against all nature raunge, 

In vain, God knows, you serpent-like have hist, 
But with Porplurie you in poyson do persist, 
Who wanting truth the innocent to wound 

His venoum great himself doth still confound. 


We quote two stanzas from the Lachryme Amoris for the quaintness of the 
language, not unusual at the time. 


The scholars come with Lachrimis Amoris, 

As though their hearts were hopelesse of reliefe, 
The soldiers come with Tonitru Clamoris, 

To make the heavens acquainted with their griefe, 
The nobles peeres in Civitatis portis, 

In hearts engraven come in with Dolor Mortis. 
The straungers come with Oh che male sorte, 
The servants come with Morte di la vita, 

The secret friends with Morte pui che morte, 
And all with these felicita finita. 
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Nowe for myselfe, Oh dolor infernale 
Da videre morte, et non da vivere tale. 


We next select Ex Academie Cantabridgiensis Lacrymis, the following 
epitaph by King James 1. 
In Philippi Sidnei interitum Ilustrissimi Scotorum Regis Carmen. 
Thou mighty Mars, the lord of souldiers brave, 
And thou Minerve that dois in wit excelle, 
And thou Apollo, who dois knowledge have, 
Of every art that from Parnassus fell, 
With all your sisters that thureon do dwell, 
Lament for him, who duelie served you all, 
Whome in you wisely all your arts did mell, 
Bewaile (I say) his inexpected fall. 
I neede not in remembrance for to call, 
His race, his youth, the hope had of him ay, 
Since that in him doth cruell death appall, 
Both manhood, wit and learning every way, 
But yet he doth in bed of honor rest, 
And evermore of him shall live the best. 
Epitaph by Sir Walter Raleigh on Sir Philip Sidney, now for the first time 
properly assigned to its true author, (p. 80.) 
England, Netherland, the Heavens, and the Arts, 
The Souldiers, and the World, have made six parts 
Of the noble Sydney, for none will suppose 
That a small heap of stones can Sydney inclose. 
His bodie hath England, for she it fed, 
Netherland his blood in her defence shed, 
The Heavens have his soul, the Arts have his fame, 
All Souldiers the griefe, the World his good name. 


‘ This very much resembles two stanzas of Raleigh’s epitaph, published by 
penser. 

The concluding part of this volume is from a MS. supposed to be un- 
published, being a memorial addressed by Thomas Nevitt, to Robert, younger 
brother of Sir Philip Sidney, after created Viscount Lisle, and subsequently 
Earl of Leicester. It abounds with curious particulars relative to the expenses 
of noblemen and their families, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and her 
successor. The following account of the estate of Viscount Lisle at his 
father’s death is interesting. 


£ 
Penshurst, per annum. ‘ 400 
Lamberhurst, do. Pe e 20 
Salehurst, do. ‘ ° 20 
Mathersum, do. ° ‘ 20 
Brighthing, do. ° . 10 
The Manor of Woodruffe . 250 
“Michelmershe, do. ‘ e 70 
Lands in Lincolnshire, do. ‘ 200 


Do. in Sussex, do. ‘< Fe 20 
Do. upon the Downes in Sussex, do. 80 


Som. Tot.—£1,090. 

of which he had to pay £454 15s. 8d. annuities. Subsequently he had 
£3390 a-year, having £1150 as Governor of Flushing, and £600 a-year lands 
in Wales, and £450 from his company; and his yearly expenses were 
£2900 15s. 8d. He-had four young ladies, who each stood him in £300 
yearly. His ordinary suits, hats, stockings, garters, roses, points, gloves, 
linen, &c. stood him in £300 a-year. His court dresses £100, or £180 each. 
He had 16 suits a-year, each of which came to £25. The revenue left to 
his heir is reckoned at about £4000 a-year. 

B—Ill, May, 1842. 

6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sermons preached at Harrow School. 
By Christ. Wordsworth, D.D. Head 
Master, §c. 

THESE sermons were preached in 
the Chapel of Harrow School, with the 
exception of two. They are earnest, 
impressive in the inculcation of Chris- 
tian duties and principles, elegant in 
composition, with frequent and ju- 
dicious allusions to the writings of the 
Fathers; and they are calculated to 
attract the atteation of those to whom 
they are addressed, by the pleasing 
illustrations which the preacher draws 
from the writings and customs of the 
ancients. Certainly, if it is a merit in 
such discourses that they should be 
appropriate tothe occasion, suited to 
the audience, calculated to lead their 
minds to a willing and serious atten- 
tion to the important duties of their 
religion and the study of the sacred 
writers, without, at the same time, 
any undue disparagement of that sys- 
tem of education which is carried on 
through the medium of the profane 
authors of antiquity, such a merit 
Dr. Wordsworth’s discourses very 
confidently claim, as being well 
adapted to answer the end desired. 
We shall make one or two extracts 
from them in those places where such 
allusions as we have mentioned are 
brought in by way of illustration and 
example. 

Serm. 1. Confirmation, p. 7. 

‘*You have now to remain firm in the 
hope of your spiritual calling, ‘ Watch ye, 
stand ye fast, quit you like men, be 
strong.’ You are entering in a holy war- 
fare. At your age, as you know, in an- 
cient times, the flower of the Athenian 
youth was conducted to a magnificent 
temple, and while they stood beneath its 
sacred roof, arms were put into their 
hands, and they pledged themselves, by a 
solemn vow, to defend, with those wea- 
pons, ther religion and their country 
unto death. But you will soon be led 
into the presence of the most high God, 
and in his house the weapons of your 
warfare will be given you. Behold! you 


will be invited to take unto you the whole 
armour of God, and to stand in his light, 
having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righ- 
teousness, and to take the shield of faith, 
and the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit, and then you will 
ratify in your own persons the solemn vow 
that you will be Christ’s faithful soldiers 
and servants to your lives’ end,” &c. 


We will take another example from 
Sermon 9, p. 99, on Early Piety. 


‘* If you resist temptation here, while 
you are at school; if you allow neither the 
deceitfulness of your heart, nor the plea- 
sures of sin, nor the sneers of scoffers at 
religion, to rob you of the greatest trea- 
sures that man can possess, namely, a 
sound faith and a clear conscience, you 
will, when transplanted hence into the 
world, have but little difficulty in defying 
assaults of a like nature; you will have 
been enured and hardened against them 
by previous habits of resistance : they will 
recoil from you without effect. You re- 
member how the Latin poet of rural life 
reminds his planter to note, upon the barks 
of his young trees, the face which each of 
them had presented to the winds and 
storms in their original positions, 


‘* qua parte calores [axi;” 
Austrinos tulerit, que terga obverterit 


in order that, when transplanted to an- 
other soil, the same front might be pre- 
sented to the same assailants ; so import- 
ant is it, he adds, to form good habits in 
early life. So, my brethren, it will be 
with you: the same front of virtuous prin- 
ciple with which you have resisted here 
the winds and storms of temptation or of 
ridicule, will stand proof against the 
tempestsand hurricanes of theworld, when 
you are transplanted from this sheltered 
nook, into the open plains and mountains 
of life. Yes, and it will have become 
more healthy and hardy by such aggres- 
sions. To borrow another figure from an 
object not imbued with life. The ancient 
villas on the Campanian coast are raised 
upon a species of earth, taken from the 
very neighbourhood of Puteoli, which was 
soft and loose at first, but which, when 
thrown into the sea,* and exposed to the 





* We are unwilling to betray our ignorance to a scholar like Dr. Wordsworth, but 
we do not know what meaning he intends to convey, when he says, “‘ that the sand 
4K 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XVII 
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action of the waves, by degrees hardened 
into stone. So, if you are built on the 
right soil of Christian principle, your 
foundations, though they may not at first 
be so solid as you can wish, will grow 


‘harder as the waves of life beat over them, 


till at last the very assaults, which 
threatened to destroy them, have rendered 
them invincible,’’ &c. 


The following passage we think to 
be as just and correct in argument, as 
it is elegant in expression; and con- 
tains, as we think, the very essence 
of the argument. (Ser. 13, p. 151.) 


‘“‘ But to pass to another part of the 
subject: it will probably have already oc- 
curred to most of you to ask, How can 
the rule laid down by the Apostle be ap- 
plied to the prosecution of those secular 
studies, to which we devote the greater 
part of our time and attention in this 
place? Are works, it may be said, com- 
posed by heathens, and for the most part 
long before the Gospel of Christ was 
preached, capable of being read with 
Christian dispositions? We are not 
now to state the reasons for which the 
study of the classical authors, ‘ with 
whom is bound up the life of human learn- 
ing,’ has been made the ground-work and 
basis of our system of instruction; but, 
these being taken for granted to be wise 


ligious principles and sentiments may be 
made to bear upon them. Some persons, 
indeed, in the spirit of a narrow philoso- 
phy, have endeavoured to separate profane 
and sacred learning, as if the latter were 
contaminated by the former, or as if hu- 
man learning did not afford the clearest 
illustration to divine. But let us appeal 


to Holy Writ : there Moses is described 


as learned not merely in sacred things, 
but in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
There we read that the ark of the cove- 
nant, the cherubin, and the mercy seat, 
the candlestick, and all the ornaments of 
the holy of holies, were either formed or 
beautified with the gold and silver of pa- 
gan Egypt. ‘There we find that St. Paul 
was conversant with the poets of antiquity, 
and that he thought fit to appeal to them 
on three occasions, when he was speaking 
and writing of the things that concern the 
kingdom of God ; and this, too, at a time 
when there was great danger to be appre- 
hended from the combination of any 
heathen elements with Christianity. 
Hence, in the earliest ages of the church, 
when Paganism was seen and felt by 
her as a deadly foe, and when the question 
therefore was upon a very different foot- 
ing from that on which it now stands, the 
wisest and most catholic fathers, as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and Origen, Basil, St. 
Jerome, and St. Augustine, pleaded the 
cause of this union of divine and profane 





and good, I desire you to reflect how re- learning. They well knew and considered 





of Puteoli thrown into the sea, and exposed to the action of the waves, by degrees is 
hardened into stone.’’ What is his authority for saying so? Surely neither Pliny nor 
Seneca; though their manner of expression is poetical and figurative, according to their 
custom and habit of writing. That it becomes hardened in water, ‘‘ fit lapis unus 
inexpugnabilis undis,’’ says the former ; ‘* si aquam attigit, saxum est,’’ are the words 
of the latter ; but neither of them surely intended to convey the notion that the sand 
of Puteoli would undergo this change, unmixed with lime, when indeed it became a calx 
arenata, or Roman cement. Puzzuolana is still used by the Italians, as an ingredient 
in the cement they make for buildings in or near water ; the villas of the ancient Ro- 
mans, like the houses of the modern Hollanders, stood in the water ; and out of the 
very waves, as may now be seen, their foundations rose. They used therefore for their 
purpose, a cement, of which the sand of Puteoli was an ingredient, as in the modern 
Roman cement an iron stone is used, which is procured at sea, by vessels used pur- 
posely to dredge for it. This famous sand may probably contain iron. The expression 
of both Pliny, “‘ protinus fit lapis,’”’ and of Seneca, ‘‘ si aquam attigit saxum est,” an- 
swers to our English term ‘‘ the cement sets,” but would sand unmixed with lime 
undergo this change? Pliny indeed adds, ‘‘ si Cumano misceatur cemento,’’ and Vi- 
truvius (11, 6,) says, ‘‘quod commixtum cum calce et cemento non modo ceteris 
wdificiis prestat firmitate, sed etiam moles, que construuntur in mari, sub aqua 
solidescunt.” Again, he gives the composition of mortar, ‘‘ uti materia ex calce 
et arena, crebiter parietes satiati, diutius contineantur.”” What we humbly believe, 
led Dr. Wordsworth in this mistake, as we please to call it, is, that the ancient writers 
sometimes used the word ‘‘ calx,” sometimes “‘ arena,’’ singly for the ‘‘ calx arenata;’’ 
and that Seneca and Pliny, in their descriptions, endeavoured as much to surprise as 
to instruct. When chalk or lime was not mixed with sand, it was called ‘‘ calx nuda.’’ 
We think that there is something in Dr. E. Clarke’s Travels on this subject ; but as 
we do not live ‘‘ in the shade of Academic bowers,” and as our library consists only 
ofa Concordance ‘‘to smooth our bands in,” (see Swift), we must desist from a 
learned encounter, and after all we may be wrong. 
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that the ancient poets and philosophers 
were men before they were heathens. 
They remembered that the gold and sil- 
ver of Egypt was dug out of the bowels 
of God’s earth before it was applied to any 
heathen purpose, and that it was received 
by Moses to his service, when dedicated 
in his tabernacle; and they thought it 
therefore a pious and holy work to vindi- 
cate the intellectual gold of heathen lite- 
rature to the glory of the God of the 
whole earth, from whose mines it origi- 
nally came. You may perhaps hear those 
who argue against the union of which we 
speak, deploring the licentiousness of 
some of the passages which are to be 
found among the poets of antiquity ; and 
sure enough they are to be deplored, and 
very deeply too; but first, these passages 
are not the objects of our study ; and next, 
if the question were put to us, whether 
we would expunge them from their writ- 
ings, we would answer boldly ‘ No.’ Not 
because we look on them with less abhor- 
rence than they do who make the objec- 
tion; nay, rather because we look upon 
them with the same, if not with greater 
abhorrence ; and because, so looking at 
them, we perceive in them the strongest 
reason for our conviction, that no perspi- 
cuity of intellect, however clear; no rea- 
diness of wit, however subtle ; no powers 
of imagination, however fervid; none of 
judgment, however vigorous; no refine- 
ment of taste, however graceful ; can pre- 
serve the human heart from the taint of 
moral corruption, without the sanctifying 
influence of the holy spirit of God; and 
because we then learn heartily to bless 
and love that purifying spirit, whose 
grace is the air and light of our minds, 
and because we thence derive the most for- 
cible argument for gratitude to God for 
his great goodness to us, that it hath 
pleased him to deliver us from darkness 
into his marvellous light. It is only from 
the illusion, that we can fully learn the 
blessings of Christianity; it is only by 
considering the nature of that from which 
we have been delivered, that we can duly 
appreciate the greatness of the deliver- 
ance.”’ 

In the discussion on ‘‘ True Glory,” 
(Ser. 14, p. 161), on the day of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, of whom little is 
recorded beyond their names and 
offices, the preacher says, if it should 
be said 


‘* That which we know of them we can- 
not imitate ; that which we might imitate, 
we do not know: what benefit can we 
derive from such a contemplation as this? 
In reply to this question ; first of all, we 
should view these two holy men as the 


apostles of Christ. We should vencrate 
them as distinguished by a title, the most 
honourable and dignified which has ever 
been borne by any upon earth. In them, 
unknown as they are to the world by any 
great exploits, we should reverence the 
apostolic character in its simple and na- 
tive dignity. On the coast of Lucania, 
at Pestum, stand, side by side, two an- 
cient temples, which for the noble grace 
and doric grandeur of their structure are 
unrivalled by any fabrics in that country. 
They are placed in a silent and lonely 
spot, with mountains at some distance on 
one side, and the Mediterranean sea on the 
other. What hands erected these majestic 
piles, when they were built, by what names 
they were called, who worshipped within 
their walls, noone cannowtell. Allrecord of 
these things has perished ; even the build- 
ings themselves, now the objects of admi- 
ration to the civilized world, were lost for 
many generations ; they were not known to 
exist till about a hundred years ago, when 
they were discovered and brought out from 
their solitude, to the public gaze and ad- 
miration of Europe. The two Apostles, 
St. Simon and St. Jude, are placed side 
by side like those two fabrics. They 
stand in an historic solitude, no events are 
connected with their names, they are sur- 
rounded by no neighbouring objects of 
human glory or beauty; but they are 
Apostles, they inspire reverence by the 
simple majesty of that title. Not as in- 
dividuals, but as chosen servants and as- 
sociates of Jesus Christ, as those who 
called the Son of God friend and master, 
as those who were faithful upon earth, 
who declared to the world ‘ that which 
was from the beginning, that which their 
ears heard, their eyes saw, and their 
hands handled of the word of life.’ To 
have done this is history enough; they 
needed no other monument.”’ 


We must give one passage more, 
from Ser. 23, in which the com- 
parison is forcibly brought out, be- 
tween the ancient and heathen city, 
and the modern city, under Christ’s re- 
ligion. 

‘‘Let us imagine ourselves stationed 
on some lofty eminence of the capi- 
tal city of the heathen world, at the 
period of its greatest perfection and glory. 
Let us look at the spectacle which that 
city presents. There we behold all that 
earthly power can create, in its richest 
and most lavish abundance: 


‘ The city that thou see’st, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome.’ 

In the fourteen districts into which it is 
divided, you see acrowd of fabrics of un- 
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rivalled grandeur and beauty, you behold 
a vast assemblage of temples and altars, 
of theatres and porticoes, of circuses and 
gardens, of libraries and baths, of tri- 
umphal arches, of obelisks and of sta- 
tues, of all that can gratify the pride or 
pamper the luxury of man. But in this 
dazzling scene, you will look, and in vain, 
for any edifice that may serve to assuage 
his sufferings, relieve his poverty, or heal 
his sickness. On the contrary, some of 
the most splendid among these fabrics are 
devoted to homicidal spectacles, to sa- 
vage pleasures, derived from the sight of 
mere torture and death. But where in 
this vast multitude of buildings, where is 
the infirmary? where the hospital? where 
the asylum ? where the refuge for poverty, 
for ignorance, and for disease ? No where! 
their very name is foreign to the re- 
fined language of this great and trium- 
phant city ; its inhabitants cannot express 
the object itself, without a barbarism. 
There is, indeed, one* institution that 
may be compared with these. In the 


island which the Tiber washes, there - 


exists a Roman Bethesda: but cruel are 
its mercies, for thither the victims of 
sickness are brought, there they are left 
destitute by their relatives, who are weary 
of their sad charge, and who have but one 
emotion of pity left, that they cannot 
bear to look on the last agonies of their 
dying friends. And here we cannot re- 
frain from adverting to the contrast which, 
thanks be to God, is presented in this 
respect by the noble and Christian city in 
which you, my brethren, dwell; less 
decorated though it be with the display of 
buildings, dedicated to the luxuriance and 
selfish enjoyments of man; yet, in these 
ye may well rejoice, that they who go 
about your Sion, and count your bulwarks 
and your towers, can, in one small district 
of it alone, descry more temples of mercy 
founded by kings and nobles of England, 
and by your own ‘rich men furnished 
with ability,’ and often repaired and re- 
built from their foundations by the volun- 
tary munificence of this your pious city, 
than ever existed in the vast extent of the 
whole heathen world. Thanks, we re- 
peat, to Almighty God, who put this into 
their hearts! In the gentile world we 
look in vain for such cheering specta- 
cles. We unroll the maps of their coun- 
tries and of their towns, and find no such 
objects marked there: we excavate their 
cities themselves from their volcanic 
tombs beneath the earth, we open their 
buried streets and squares to the eye of 
day; but amid the pomp of buildings 





* Temple of sculapius in the Insula 
Tiberina. 
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which start from their graves, we discover 
no such structures as these; in the books 
of their learned men we have pictures of 
famine and of pestilence sweeping their 
crowded capitals ; but there we behold no 
traits of such wise zeal and heroic benevo- 
lence as, in this and other cities, have 
made such calamities, the fields of battle 
and the triumphal spectacles, of the Chris- 
tian faith. To them, at those fearful times, 
the voice of the priest was mute, the 
augur divined no more, the physician’s art 
muttered in silent fear, nothing remained 
but despair, or, if hope lingered at all, it 
was supplied by the importation of an 
idol from some foreign shore, or by the 
institution of a scenic festival to appease 

the wrath of Heaven,”’ &c. 

An Account of the Roman Road from 
Alchester to Dorchester, and other 
Roman Remains inthe Neighbourhood, 
being the Substance of a Paper read 
to the Ashmolean Society, Oaford, 
Nov. 9, 1840, by the Rev. Robert 
Hussey, B.D. of Christ Church. 8vo. 
A ZEALOUS antiquary tracks a 

Roman road with as true a tact as a 

well-experienced hound the course of 

a hare; he may be sometimes at fault, 

and modern innovations may have en- 

tirely dissipated the scent, but he 
searches every foot of ground with 
keen and discriminating powers, until 
he regains the lost traces, and pursues 
them to the termination of the course. 

The Roman road from Alchester (Alia 

Castra) to Dorchester (Dorocina), 

being a portion of the eighteenth iter of 

Richard of Cirencester, (which iter 

begins at York and ends near South- 

ampton,) has been traced by the re- 
verend Editor with great diligence and 
discretion. 

‘*The Roman road running across 
Otmoor from north to south has long 
been known. In Camden’s time, the tra- 
dition of the country confounded it with 
Akeman Street, and he described it by 
that name. Since this, it has been ob- 
served by many antiquaries, and is still 
familiarly known in the neighbourhood 
as the old Roman road...... eae 
Warton describes it as connecting Al- 
chester and Dorchester. It seems evi- 
dent that this road must be the same 
which is mentioned by Richard of Ciren- 
cester in the route from York to (near) 
Southampton. In the eighteenth iter, 
Richard gives the distance from Elia 
Castra (Alchester) to Dorocina (Dorches- 
ter) as fifteen miles ; and the editor in his 
comment on the place observes, that the 
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road runs plainly almost all the way to 
Dorchester. The true distance from Al- 
chester to Dorchester by this line is six- 
teen miles, one more than Richard reckons, 
but this variation is inconsiderable, being 
much less than what is found in many of 
the numerals of the old itineraries. 
The course of the road can be seen on 
examination every where, except in a few 
portions, so small that the direction is 
easily recovered, and these intervals lie 
towards the middle of the whole distance ; 
so that at each end it is most plain. To 
begin then from the north, the road passes 
through the middle of the area of Alches- 
ter, in the form of a high ridge, whicli is 
continued through the meadows to the 
south, in a course a little westward of 
Merton. It is nowtwenty yards in width, 
being measured over the curve of the 
surface, which was the regular width of 
the Via Pretoria in a camp, and about 
two feet and a half high: but small por- 
tions of it have been removed in some 
places.’’ P. 6. 


The agger or highway was consti- 
tuted of loose stones, placed, it appears, 
wherever the ground was firm enough, 
on the surface of the soil. 


«¢ When opened in a part near Alches- 
ter, it was found to be made of broken 
stones, laid on a bed of black mould. The 
bed of stones may be found in any part by 
thrusting a stick a few inches into the 
turf on it; but probably the greater part of 
the stones which covered it have been re- 
moved, eveu where they are most abund- 
ant, for it has been used as a stone 
quarry by the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood in more than one place.’’ 


The structure of the road was de- 
scribed to the author, by one who 
often saw it, as a layer of unequally 
sized stones, many of them large, and 
roughly packed together. This is not 
exactly accordant with the MacAdam 
principle, in which the uniform size of 
the stones is of great importance. 

That chief excellence of Roman 
roads, the straight line of their course, 
is well exemplified by the map of the 
road between Alchester and Dorches- 
ter, which accompanies this essay. The 
direction is with very slight deviation 
from north to south; but, however the 
Romans might follow out the principle 
of reaching one point from another by 
the most direct course, no similar 
rule of conformity, we may observe, 
was applied to the structure, dimen- 
sions, and elevation of the via itself. 
Sometimes it was of pretty consi- 


derable width; never however much 
exceeding sixty feet: sometimes it was 
narrowed to twelve or fifteen feet, 
forming an elevated and even precipit- 
ous ridge: such is the Roman way 
running over the Downs near Bignor 
to Chichester, on which it is scarcely 
possible to drive a modern chaise 
without jeopardy to vehicle and guide. 
Sometimes Roman roads were an agger 
of sand, of gravel, of pebbles, of earth, 
of rag stones, of chalk; sometimes ma- 
terials were fetched from a great dis- 
tance to construct them, sometimes 
those near the spot sufficed ; the Stane 
Street in Sussex,* we are told, varies 
from ten to seven yards in breadth, is 
one and a half in depth, and is en- 
tirely composed of flints and pebbles, 
though in some places no flints are to 
be found within seven miles of its 
course. 

In many instances, these raised 
ridges of communication could have 
been nothing but foot and bridle ways, 
and seem to have had their elevation 
for exploratory purposes ; ancient bar- 
rows were observed by Stukeley,f in 
the very middle of the Ermine and 
Wailing Streets, which has given rise 
to a doubt, such are the mazes of an- 
tiquarian research, that those parts of 
the above roads had ever been used by 
horsemen at all. 

The fifth satire of Horace, describing 
the poet’s journey fiom Rome to 
Brundusium, has been quoted, to shew 
that the celebrated Appian Way was 
but a very jumbling track for any one 
who should endeavour to travel over it 
with speed, and tolerable only for those 
who proceeded slowly and by short 
stages : 


‘* minus est gravis Appia tardis.’’t 


The classic Addison had personal 
experience of the joltings to be en- 
countered on the very Roman way 
which Horace had traversed beforehim, 
and tells us that 


‘*if we may guess at the common travel- 
ling of persons of quality, among the 
ancient Romans, from the poet’s descrip- 
tion of his voyage, we may conclude they 
seldom went above fourteen miles a day 
over the Appian way, which was more 
used by the noble Romans than any other 





* Whitaker, Hist. of Manchester. 
T Itin. Curios. } Hor. Satire. 
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in Italy, as it led to Naples, Baie, and 
the most delightful parts of the nation. 
It is indeed very disagreeable to be carried 
in haste over this pavement.”* 

We once ourselves travelled with an 
enthusiastic Antiquary on the course 
of the Via Julia in Monmouthshire, 
and the ruts channelled by the wheels 
in the slaty rocks, which here and 
there formed the bed of the road, 
threw our heads every now and then 
against the roof of the vehicle. The 
Antiquary had doubts that this could 
be the way constructed by the gallant 
Frontinus, and therefore asked the 
coachman if he could tell him if that 
were the Roman road. ‘‘1 know no- 
thing of that, Sir,” said the driver, 
“but 1 am sure it is the devil’s road ;”’ 
and here, as it chanced, the emphatic 
answer completely tallied with those 
old traditions which ascribe such 
works generally to supernatural 
agency, e. g. the devil’s bank, the 
devil’s highway, the devil’s dyke, &c. 
Nay, the celebrated Graham’s dyke in 
Scotland, as we once before observed, 
is nothing but a corruption of Grim’s 
dyke, meaning the ditch of the wizard. 

The remains of the Roman station 
at Alchester shew evident traces of 
the regular mode of castrametation 
employed by the Roman legions, so 
often described by writers on Roman 
history or military discipline. 

‘¢ The size of the camp at Alchester, 
compared with Hyginus’ dimensions of a 
camp for three legions, and their supple- 
ments, shews that it was not designed for 
alarge army. If three legions and their 
supplements occupied an area of about 
770 yards by 540, Alchester, which is 
but a square of about 360 yards, could 
not have held more than one legion.” 


But however limited the dimensions 
of the Roman camp at Alchester, the 
author very reasonably conjectures, 
from the number of Roman roads 
which converged at the place, that it 
was a place of some importance, sur- 
rounded by populous suburbs, as in- 
deed the numerous vestiges of foun- 
dations about it seem to prove. The 
Akeman Street crosses the military 
station at Alchester, from east to 
west, the regular direction of the 
Pretorian way in a Roman camp; the 





* Addison’s Remarks on several parts 
of Italy. Journey from Rome to Naples. 
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angles of the camp at Alchester are not 

only rounded according to the Roman 

practice, but each angle appears to 
have been distinguished by a mound 
of earth overlooking the area of the 

Roman works. 

The Akeman Street beforemen- 
tioned terminated its course at Bath, 
expressively, from its being the resort 
of the lame and diseased, called by the 
Saxons, Akemanceaster, and a principal 
road leading to it was the ache man’s or 
invalid’s way. A careful lithographic 
plan oftheremainsofthe Romancampat 
Alchester illustrates this portion of the 
essay ; it is accompanied, for the sake 
of comparison, as to extent and ar- 
rangement, by a reduced copy of the 
camp for three legions, the Tertiata 
Castra of Hyginus. Local plans from 
actual survey are among the most 
valuable materials of topography, and 
the tendency of these we think is to 
shew that the Romans often departed 
from their regular mode of castrame- 
tation, “ prout loci qualitas postula- 
verit,” or that they occupied old 
British works. Such stations as re- 
semble Alchestert in their ground 
plan are most undoubtedly Roman. 
The whole of this little essay is a 
valuable contribution to the authentic 
records of Britannia Romana. 

Nuces Philosophice; or, the Philo- 
sophy of Things, as developed from 
the Study of the Philosophy of 

* Words. By Edward Johnson, Sur- 
geon, Author of ‘‘ Life, Health, and 
Disease.” 

THE author of this book is a great 
admirer of Horne Tooke; he avows his 
admiration of the talents of that cele- 
brated man to stop—perhaps but one 
step—short of idolatry. He is a very 
zealous advocate of the doctrines in- 
culcated in the Diversions of Purley: 
he is very energetic in his endeavours 
to explain and enforce them, and he 
has been at the pains in this volume to 
present an apparently careful and cor- 
rect analysis of that work. It would 
have been better if he had not adopted 
his form of pseudo-dialogue; and better 
still if he had not attempted to imitate 
the vices of his manner. 





+ A good view of the station at Al- 
chester, is given in Dunkin’s Hist. of the 
Hundreds of Bicester and Ploughley. 
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These same doctrines have recently 
occupied so large a portion of our own 
pages, that we must take care not to 
create a nausea among our readers by 
too early a repetition of the dose. 
Luckily for us, and for the author 
too, the latter has enabled us at once 
to seize upon a topic which has some 
semblance of novelty, and which will 
also at the same time afford us the 
opportunity of displaying the qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Johnson for the very 
arduous task he has undertaken. 

This task is no less than ‘‘ an attempt 
to complete, as far as his time and 
other occupations will allow, Horne 
Tooke’s uncompleted philosophy.” 
He tells us that his great master has 
given us the clue to his system, ‘‘ and 
for men of common sense, if they will 
but take the trouble, to use it, this 
should be sufficient.”” (p. 234.) 

We remember from our first perusal 
in our younger days the unanswered 
question at the close of the second 
vol. of the D. of Purley—What is the 
Verb? and we have had from that 
time to this an itching desire to find 
an answer wherever we could. We 
would avail ourselves, and gladly, of 
Mr. Johnson’s services. 

“You have told me (says the 
other party to the dialogue in the D. 
of Purley) that a verb is (as every 
word also must be) a noun; but you 
added, that it is also something more ; 
and that the title of verb was given to 
it on account of that distinguishing 
something more than mere nouns con- 
vey. But you have not uttered a 
single syllable concerning that some- 
thing, which the naked verb, unat- 
tended by mood, tense, number, person, 
and gender, (which last also some 
languages add to it,) signifies more or 
besides the mere noun.” 

Here (it will be observed) the grand 
object of inquiry is, that something 
which the verb “signifies more or 
besides the mere noun.” And the dis- 
ciple (our author) begins his answer 
with affirming ‘‘ that there wants no 
authority but that of common sense to 
show that all verbs are but nouns. 
When we want a verb which we have 
not got in the language, we instantly 
take a noun, and coin it into a verb at 
once to suit our purpose.” (p. 133.) 
Thus ship and man are nouns substan- 
tive; ‘‘ but in the following sentence 
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ship, without any addition or alteration 
of any kind, becomes a verb. ‘The 
British Government every year ship 
men to the colonies.’ Let ship and 
men change places, and ship becomes a 
noun again, and men becomes a verb, 
thus: ‘The British Government man 
ships to the colonies.’ Upon this 
we remark that Mr. Johnson plays 
false: he not only changes the places 
of words, but he changes the words’ 
themselves. Change ‘the places, and 
see what he makes of it, ‘‘The 
British Government men ship to the 
colonies.”” We further remark, that, 
if changing the place of two nouns 
will of itself change their character in 
one language, it willinany. Let Mr. 
Johnson make the experiment with the 
Latin nouns homo and navis. 

Mr. Johnson is not quite consistent 
with himself, for subsequently he says, 
«* Whenever we want to convert a noun 
into a verb, we do so in a moment 
merely by prefixing the little word fo 
to it: thus from ship we make To ship, 
as, to ship goods.” (p. 246.) 

If Mr. Johnson had been a faithful 
disciple of H. Tooke, he would have 
learnt from him that ¢o and do are the 
same word, and he would have sus- 
pected that ship and man might become 
verbs by having do prefixed before 
them respectively, as, “ Government 
Do ship men, and Government po man 
ships ;” and he would have concluded 
that custom alone allows the sub-au- 
dition or omission of do,—for so the 
master has instructed him. 

There is great virtue undoubtedly in 
these words, or rather this word, foordo. 
Tooke maintains it to be the past parti- 
ciple of an A.S. verb, meaning ¢o do, and 
that itself means done, act-um. Now 
let us see how Mr. Johnson manages 
to work wonders with this monosyl- 
labic magician, (p. 249.) ‘‘ The word 
bow (he means the noun substantive) 
signifies a bow merely. But to bow 
signifies something more” than a bow 
merely. Besides a bow, it signifies 
something done by or to, or in con- 
nexion with or after the manner of, 
a bow. And this something done, is 
that something more, which Horne 
Tooke declared characterized the noun 
after it had been made into a verb, 
and which constituted the only diffe- 
rence between a noun and a verb. 

We must confess ourselves a little 
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thrown out by all this. We are told, 
first, that we can coin a noun intoa 
verb by mere change of place. 2d. 
That we convert a noun into a verb by 
prefixing fo. 3d. And then that to 
characterises the noun after it is made 
into a verb. How is all this to be re- 
duced to consistency? And if Mr. 
Johnson has not cleared up this ob- 
scure point of grammar, we fear the 
completion of Tooke’s uncompleted 
philosophy is left for other hands. It 
is plain that that sagacious philologer 
reserved the answer to the question,— 
What is the verb? as a choice thesis 
upon which he was to raise his mortal 
battery against the different systems 
of what he called metaphysical or 
verbal imposture. 

Let us then summon before us the 
great archpriest himself, and exorcise 
him to answer in his own name. It 
may be that he will perplex us quite 
as much as his expositor. 

He tells us, that the mind receives 
impressions,—that it has sensations 


or feelings. By means of language it 


gives signs of these impressions, or 
names of ideas. This will carry us 
no further than the noun. At this 
stage we are only able to name sensa- 
tions. We cannot tell, we do not 


communicate, who or what causes 


them, in what mind or in whom they 
exist. A file of nouns may stand as 
distinct as the letters of the alphabet 
all in a row, and no meaning be com- 
municated. 

For this communication, another 
part of speech is necessary, and this 
part of speech (called the verb), “isin 
fact the communication itself, and 
therefore well denominated Pnya, 
dictum. For the verb, is quod loqui- 
mur, the noun de quo.” 

Now since the sole purpose of the 
verb is to communicate, and this 
purpose it effects, it may be called 
(it being still a noun) the noun com- 
municative. But the question recuis— 
How does it acquire this power of 
communication, and how does it shew 
that it has acquired it? We have no 
answer,—and here for the present the 
matter ends. 

It is again touched upon, when we 
reach the redoubted preposition fo, 
which Tooke derives from the Gothic 
substantive faui or tauhts, meaning 
act, effect, &c. ‘Some (he writes> 


are contented to call fo a mark of the 
infinitive mood, but how or why it is 
so, they are totally silent. Lowth 
says, this preposition placed before 
the verb makes the infinitive mood. 
Now this manifestly is not so, for to 
placed before the verb loveth, will not 
make the infinitive mood. He would 
have said more truly, that fo placed 
before some nouns makes verbs.’’* 

What does this expression ‘‘ makes 
verbs ”’ mean? and then, if to makes 
verbs, how does it make them? Again 
there is no answer. 

We are also told, that, ‘‘ when 
the old termination of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs was dropped, this word 
to became necessary to be prefixed, in 
order to distinguish them (i. e. 
verbs) from nouns; and to invest 
them (i. e. verbs) with a _ verbal 
character: for (he continues) there 
is no difference between the noun love, 
and the verb, to love, but what must 
be comprized in the prefix fo.” 

Here we area little perplexed ;—we 
can understand what is meant by in- 
vesting nouns with a verbal character. 
We should conclude it to be tanta- 
mount to making verbs by placing ¢o 
before nouns. But what are we to 
understand by investing verbs with a 
verbal character? If verbs, they have 
that character already. 

Then, again we are told, that ‘ the 
infinitive appears plainly to be what 
the Stoics called it, the very verb itself.” 
We had inferred that, if ¢o prefixed to 
a noun made a verb— invested (a word) 
with a verbal character, it created this 
infinitive, this very verb itself. But 
We were wrong; for we are told, and 
that only in the selfsame paragraph, 
that fo is prefixed (not to the noun 
love, for instance) but to the infinitive ; 
such infinitive having, of course, a 
previous independent existence. And 
when we arrive towards the end of 
the second volumef we read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In the Greek verb c-eva: (from 
the antient ew or the modern ep): 
in the Latin verb, i-re; and in the 
English verb, to-hie, or to hi (A.S. 
hig-an), the infinitive terminations 
evu and re make no more part of the 
Greek and Latin verbs than the in- 





* Diversions of Purley, vol. 1. p. 351. 
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finitive prefix fo”’ (which has been 
before called a prefix to the infinitive) 
** makes part of the English verb hie or 
Tg 

We must again confess our per- 
plexity. Weare Davus not Cdipus ; 
we thought we had learnt that love 
was a noun, and To love a verb; and 
should have inferred hie to be a noun, 
and fo hie, inseparably, a verb. We 
mean that we should have done so 
upon some of Tooke’s own premises. 
We should have so done by reasoning 
something in this sort, A nose pre- 
fixed to a face, makes a nosed face; 
invests that face with a nosed charac- 
ter; hence we should infer the nose 
to be part and parcel of the nosed 
face; nor are we yet convinced that it 
is not. 

Tooke illustrates the wse of to, by 
that which we make of do. ‘‘ There 
are (he says) other parts. of the 
English verb (besides the infinitive) 
undistinguished by termination ;— 
and to them also, and ¢o those parts 
only which have not a distinguishing 
termination, as well as to the infinitive, 
is this distinguishing sign equally 
necessary, and-equally prefixed. Do 
(the auxiliary verb, as it has been 
called) is the same word as fo, and for 
the same reason that fo is put before 
the infinitive, po used formerly to be 
put before such other parts of the verb, 
which likewise were not distinguished 
from the noun by termination.” (As, I 
do, or I did love: but not I did loved ; 
or he doth loveth). ‘‘It is not (he 
adds) an approved practice at pre- 
sent to use do before those parts of 
the verb, they being now by custom 
sufficiently distinguished by their 
place; and therefore the redundancy 
is now avoided, and do is considered 
in that case as unnecessary and ex- 
pletive.” 

Whenever this place, this distin- 
guishing place, is disturbed, whether 
by interrogation or the insertion of a 
negation, or of some other words be- 
tween the nominative case and the 
verb, then do is used, as—‘‘ He does 
not love the truth. Does he love the 
truth? He does at the same time love 
the truth.” 

Now this we think we can under- 
stand. Do is not said here to make 
verbs, or to invest with a verbal cha- 
racter; the verbs already exist, and 
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for fear of confusion—for fear that they 
may not be sufficiently distinguished 
by their place, do is prefixed. Do, 
then, merely distinguishes. But how 
and why—this power indo? This is 
still the question. 

Mr. Johnson does not step in to our 
relief. If he had felt the same diffi- 
culties with ourselves, no doubt he 
would have proffered his best assist- 
ance; for he is ‘‘ no niggard of ad- 
vice.” In justice to him, however, 
we must add, that though he renders 
us no service in this particular instance 
(a very urgent one indubitably), and 
though we cannot discover proofs of 
his success to the full extent of his 
good intentions, he has very clearly 
and forcibly exposed many of our mis- 
conceptions of the use of words; and 
many erroneous notions, which are the 
result of such misconceptions. He 
writes in a clear, fluent, English style, 
with much zeal and spirit ; and though 
he sometimes indulges in an effort at 
sarcasm, he has too much good humour 
to attempt to cut deep. 





Peter Paul Rubens; his Life and Ge- 
nius. By Dr. Waagen, Professor of 
the Fine Arts and Director of the Royat 
Gallery at Berlin. Translated from the 
German byR.R. Noel, Esq. and Edited 
by Mrs. Jameson. 8vo. pp. 132. 
THE last occasion on which Dr. 

Waagen put himself before the public 

was as the author of a work profess- 

ing to treat, and bearing the title, of 

‘Art and Artists in England.” We 

doubt not that the author’s reputation 

as Director of the Royal Gallery at Ber- 
lin.would make that publication more 
than cover the expenses incurred by his 
visit to this country; but beyond this, it 
must have been unproductive of good, - 
merely containing, as it did, a few 
cautions and somewhat negative re- 
marks on our last living artists, and 

a most incomplete and ill-digested 

Catalogue Raisonnée of some of the 

principal works of art in London, and 

within an easily-accessible distance 
of it. We felt confident, however, 
that Dr. Waagen was qualified for 
better things. Independent of his 
own character, the circumstance of his 
having the confidence of a connoisseur 
of such matured judgment in matters 
of art as the King of Prussia, was of 
itself a guarantee p this; and we 
4 
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have been gratified to find, on perusing 
the author’s “‘ Life and Genius of 
Rubens,” that it evinces a knowledge 
so extensive, and a feeling so elevated, 
as to be alike worthy of himself and 
his subject. 

With every natural advantage of 
mind and person, Rubens possessed 
a disposition of singular amiability ; 
and, apart from the particular bent of 
his genius, the versatility of his talents, 
and the facility he enjoyed of acquiring 
general information, have rarely been 
surpassed. Of a good family, although 
somewhat reduced in circumstances, it 
was not intended that he should be 
dedicated to an art so precarious, in a 
pecuniary point of view, and in which 
nothing short of excellence can lead to 
distinction, But there were indica- 
tions of ‘the latent spark” even in 
his early drawings, and his was a 
genius which no obstacles could re- 
strain. 

When Rubens went into Italy in 
May 1600, although only in his 
twenty-third year, he had already 
executed many works of great value, 
and secured the patronage of the 
Infanta Isabella and the Archduke 
Albert. After remaining about eight 
years in that country, he returned 
with a widely-spread reputation, upon 
learning the dangerous illness of his 
mother, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached. And although his habits, as 
well as his taste, had become in some 
degree Italianized, and in spite of a most 
flattering invitation from Duke Vincen- 
zio to return to Mantua, love of father- 
land, and the persuasions of the Infanta 
Isabella, induced him to remain. in 
Flanders. The following year he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Brant, whose lovely 
form and features have been made fa- 
miliar to most of us by the engravings 
from the portrait by her husband. Lest 
the gaieties of the court should distract 
him from the study to which he had 
devoted himself, he resisted every soli- 
citation to take up his abode at Brus- 
sels, but at Antwerp he erected a 
splendid residence in the Italian style 
of architecture, which he soon filled 
with paintings of rare merit by the old 
masters, and with articles. of vertdz. 
The following extract gives an inte- 
resting view of his manners of life at 
this period. 


‘* Being thus established according to 
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his taste, he apportioned his time in the 
following manner: He was in the habit 
of rising very early; in summer at four 
o’clock, and immediately afterwards he 
heard mass. He then went to work, and, 
while painting, he habitually employed a 
person to read to him from one of the 
classical authors, (his favourites being 
Livy, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca,) or from 
some eminent poet. This was the time 
when he generally received his visitors, 
with whom he entered willingly into con- 
versation on a variety of topics, in the 
most animated and agreeable manner. 
An hour before dinner was always devoted 
to recreation, which consisted either in 
allowing his thoughts to dwell as they 
listed on subjects connected with science 
or politics, which latter interested him 
deeply ; or in contemplating his treasures 
of art. From anxiety not to impair the 
brilliant play of his fancy, he indulged 
but sparingly in the pleasures of the table, 
and drank but little wine. After working 
again till the evening, he usually, if not 
prevented by business, mounted a spirited 
Andalusian horse, and rode for an hour 
or two. This was his favourite exercise ; 
he was extremely fond of horses, and his 
stables generally contained some of re- 
markable beauty. On his return home it 
was his custom to receive a few friends, 
principally men of learning, or artists, 
with whom he shared his frugal meal 
(he was the declared enemy of all ex- 
cess), and passed the evening in instruc- 
tive and cheerful conversation. This ac- 
tive and regular mode of life could alone 
have enabled Rubens to satisfy all the 
demands which were made upon him as 
an artist, and the astonishing number of 
works he completed, the genuineness of 
which is beyond all doubt, can only be 
accounted for through this union of ex- 
traordinary diligence, with the acknow- 
ledged fertility of his productive powers.”’ 

Rubens now appears on a new field 
of action—in the character of a poli- 
tician and a diplomatist, as the ad- 
viser of the Archduke Albert, and as 
ambassador to the courts of England 
and Spain; and the combination of 
dignity, talent, and discretion which 
he displayed in negotiations of diffi- 
culty and importance, were always 
conspicuous, and generally crowned 
with success. It proved, too, that his 


studies were not limited to his art, or 
rather that the knowledge of a great 
painter must be universal. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, or 
rather the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, the school of the Van Eycks ob- 
tained a powerful and salutary in- 
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fluence on art in the Netherlands, for 
it comprehended in its principles a 
feeling for nature simple and unaf- 
fected, with an elevated sentiment for 
religious subjects. Although some- 
what deficient in the chiaro ’scuro, they 
and their followers had attained great 
excellence in both the qualities of finish 
and colour. To this school of paint- 
ing belonged an indisputable claim to 
merit and originality ; but it was un- 
fortunately succeded by another of a 
perverted taste and tendency, in which 
Mabuse, Van Orley, and its other dis- 
ciples, while indulging in the repre- 
sentation of attitudes overstrained and 
muscles exaggerated, appear to have 
imagined themselves rivalling the ex- 
cellence of the great masters of the old 
Italian school. Fortunately, however, 
for the cause of art, Rubens arose to 
arrest its downward progress, and to 
alter and direct aright the aim of his 
countrymen, not alone by the princi- 
ples and practice which he personally 
inculcated on many, but by the moral 
influence which the products of his 
matured genius must have more or 
less exercised upon all; and the au- 
thor’s general statement of the aim of 
the great painter is so just and com- 
prehensive that we offer no apology 
for extracting it at length. 


‘* Although a few isolated efforts to 
introduce a better state of things were 
visible towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, it was reserved for a mind of no 
common power to bring about a complete 
revolution in a mind was that of Rubens 
himself.* A thorough Fleming in tem- 
perament and character, he led his coun- 
trymen back to the very point whence 
sprang their original excellence, the lively 
perception of natural forms, and the de- 
velopment of the faculty of colour. But 
the spirit of the times in which he lived, 
and the peculiar temper of Rubens’s own 
mind, naturally prevented these charac- 
teristic qualities from being exhibited now 
as they would have been in the age of the 
Van Eycks. It had been the aim of the 
latter, as far as their means allowed, in 
the colouring as well as in the execution 
of their works, so to imitate nature, that 
their pictures, whether looked at closely, 
or contemplated from a distance, should 
produce, as nearly as possible, the same 
effect ; the principal thing with Rubens, 
on the contrary, was the general effect ; 





* Some word’ appear here to be omitted 
through a misprint. Rev. 
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and though he painted the details with. the 
greatest truth, he contented himself with 
making them subordinate to the whole, so 
as to resemble nature at a certain distance. 
The means which were at his command in 
his own time for the accomplishment of 
his purpose,—a better knowledge of the 
laws of perspective, and of the chiaro os- 
curo, that breadth of style first introduced 
by Titian and his school, and then so ad- 
mirably practised by Michael Angelo, da 
Caravaggio, and the Caracci,—these he 
had mastered with the greatest energy 
during his long residence in Italy, and 
the more successfully, as they perfectly 
accorded with the nature of his own ge- 
nius. But instead. of that genuine re- 
ligious enthusiasm, long since vanished, 
which had formerly inspired the Van 
Eyeks, so as even to spread a certain 
solemnity over their scenes of passion, 
the mind of Rubens was so imbued with 
the love for dramatic representation, that 
he imparted life and movement even to 
subjects which properly demanded a cer- 
tain calmness and repose in the treatment. 
A most glowing and creative fancy, in- 
exhaustible in the conception of new forms 
full of life and vigour, would naturally 
find even the easiest method of painting 
tedious, and thus feel the necessity. of 
acquiring some method of transferring its 
creations to the canvass in the shortest 
time possible. His rare technical skill, 
and his extraordinary faculty of colour, 
aided Rubens admirably in attaining this 
object. He obtained at once the art of 
placing, with a master hand, the right 
tones in the right places, without trying 
all kinds of experiments with the colours 
on the pictures themselves; and after he 
had with ease blended them together, he 
knew how to give to the whole picture the 
last finish by a few master touches in 
those parts which he had left unpainted 
for the purpose. This mode of treatment, 
so characteristic of the turn of Rubens’s 
mind, is the reason why his pictures bear 
the stamp of an original lively burst of 
fancy more than those of any other pain- 
ter. Hence Rubens, beyond any artist of 
modern times, may be styled a sketcher 
in the highest and best sense of the word. 
If the greater part of his pictures bear 
upon the whole the character of a cheer- 
ful, jovial spirit, undisturbed by outward 
misfortunes, and a strong feeling of self- 
complacency, still these qualities are more 
particularly expressed in the style of his 
colouring. Rubens, as a colourist, might 
be called the painter of light, as Rem- 
brandt is the painter of darkness. 

‘To the man’s individual nature we 
may trace the most striking characteristics 
of the painter,—his turn for dramatic 
conception, his loose and sketchy treat- 
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ment. To the jovial, buoyant hilarity of 
his temper, we owe his decided taste for 
the powerful, the coarse, the sensual, 
which allowed him but seldom to approach 
to a finer appreciation of form, and only 
in some few instances to the dignified 
expression of elevated and noble, or even 
of soft and gentle characters.”’ 

Rubens having lost his wife five 
years previous, in 1631, when in his 
54th year, he married Helena Fore- 
man, of one of the most respectable 
families in Antwerp, and then only 
sixteen years of age, whose portrait 
appears in many of his historical 
works, and who, from all accounts, 
must have been a person of great 
worth. From about this period of his 
career he availed himself of the assist- 
ance of his pupils to a greater extent 
than formerly, reserving to himself, 
in most instances, little more than the 
finishing touches of the pictures; and 
a few years later frequent attacks of 
gout, particularly in his right hand, 
rendered necessary a system he had 
more or less pursued since the demand 
for his pictures became so great as to 
render it impossible even for Rubens, 
with his amazing rapidity of execution, 
otherwise to meet. This explains, too, 
the disproportion between the value of 
the sketches of this master finished 
by himself, and those large pictures 
painted from them, in which the vi- 
gour and transparency of the master 
hand may not be traceable throughout. 

We concur in the opinion of our 
learned author, that of all the great 
dramatic painters of Italy and the Low 
Countries, at any period, Rubens stands 
pre-eminent, while the style of none of 
them isfurther removed from theatrical. 
Dr. Waagen says— 


‘* T have no hesitation in pronouncing 
him the greatest of all modern painters, 
when he had to deal with subjects de- 
pending on the momentary expression of 
powerfully excited passion, which can only 
be firmly seized upon and developed in 
the imagination. 

‘¢ Well acquainted with Roman history, 
owing to his early classical studies, Rubens 
had also a sort of natural sympathy with 
the peculiar greatness of the Roman cha- 
racter, and, in consequence, he seems to 
have painted with particular enthusiasm 
all subjects connected with their annals.’? 

Those who doubted the soundness 
of the principles which guided Rubens 
in his study and practice are now fast 
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disappearing; but to such we submit 
the following quotation, which we 
regret must be our last. 


*¢ But, even amongst those who are 
capable of estimating the peculiar great- 
ness of Rubens, how many are there who, 
judging by the greater number of his 
pictures, are disposed to consider him as 
an artist who was governed and hurried 
onwards solely by his fiery and unbridled 
imagination, and who had never reflected 
calmly and maturely on the principles 
and nature of his art !—and yet it is cer- 
tain that very few of the more modern 
artists have so thoroughly understood the 
peculiar laws of the style they had adopted, 
and have made such well-digested and 
admirable remarks upon it, as Rubens. 
Still less, however, should we expect that 
Rubens, whose delineation of form differs 
so widely from the antique, had studied 
the latter with the greatest zeal, and that 
he entertained the ichtiest ideas respecting 
ancient art. These facts, joined to his 
works, prove most incontrovertibly that 
Rubens was all that an artist can be—in 
one word, aGENIUS. For, like the ocean, 
which ever remains calm and still in its 
inmost recesses, whatever storms may 
sweep over its surface, thus with an artist 
of genius, that excitable element, the 
imagination, can be moved by a thousand 
appropriate incidents to the most affect- 
ing and passionate creations, whilst the 
mind within maintains its powers clear 
and undisturbed. Genius has also this 
attribute, that it is powerfully attracted 
and easily inspired by whatever is ex- 
cellent ; but, at the same time, that which 
is foreign to the natural turn, or what we 
should call the original temperament of 
genius, however admirable it may be, can 
never disturb it in its productions. I do 
not mean to assert that the studies which 
Rubens made from the antique were with- 
out all influence on his own art; but it is 
evident that they only influenced him 
through the truth, and life, and the intellec- 
tual power which characterise the ancient 
works of art, apart from the beauty of 
form. The most conspicuous proof of 
that deep insight into the nature of his 
art which Rubens possessed, and of his 
accurate study of the antique, is contained 
in a short Latin essay written by him, in 
which he expresses his sentiments on this 
subject, and how far he can recommend 
painters to study the ancient statues.’’ 

We have already alluded to the host 
of painters who either received the di- 
rect instructions of Rubens, or were 
beneficially influenced by his works; 
and amongst them we might enume- 
rate nearly all who were eminent at 
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the time. In the words of Dr. Waagen, 
‘Thus was the art of painting in the 
Netherlands remodelled in every de- 
partment by the energies of a great and 
gifted mind. Thus was Rusens the 
originator of its second great epoch, to 
which we are indebted for such nume- 
rousand masterly performances inevery 
branch of the art.” 


The Forest of Arden; a Tale. -By the 
Rev. W. Gresley, A.M. 8c. 


WE not only are pleased with the 
execution of this work, the interest of 
the story, and the picturesqueness of 
the details, but we like the spirit in 
which it is written, and the sober judg- 
ment and Christian feeling which the 
author brings to the consideration of 
questions that arenow seldom viewed 
but through the distorted medium of 
party zeal. The prominent character 
of Latimer is described with fidelity, 
and we quite agree with the author 
when he says, (Pref. viii.) 


‘* With reference to the character of 
Latimer, it may be necessary to inform 
my young readers, who perhaps have been 
accustomed to hear high and just enco- 
miums of that celebrated reformer, that 
the excellence of his character consisted 
rather in his honesty and zeal than in the 
soundness of his views, or his theological 
attainments. He is a representation of 
that numerous class, who, in their praise- 
worthy eagerness for reform, are apt 
sometimes to overstep the just bound of 
moderation.’’ 


But let us give a specimen of our 
author’s manner of expressing himself 
on a point in which we most fully 
agree with him in opinion. He has 
been mentioning the foundation of a 
Cistercian monastery among the hills 
of Merevale. 


“Tt is not to be denied that we have 
been looking on the fuirest side of these 
monastic establishments ; but it has been 
the fashion so contemptuously to abuse 
them, that we may be excused for dwell- 
ing awhile on their virtues and usefulness. 
True, that great abuses crept into many 
of these monasteries, chiefly through their 
being exempted from episcopal control ; 
but were they greater, or half so great, as 
those which existed in the same period in 
the Baron’s castle ? True, that the monks, 
if they fell under lax discipline, were apt 
to get into lazy and bad habits ; but were 
these habits more lazy and bad than those 
of many of the well-doing and wealthy in 
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the present age of comfort and luxury? 
Have our English gentry, who live at 
home at ease—have the loungers at our 
watering-places—our listless continental 
travellers, who desert the duties of their 
home and station, and loiter away their 
summers on the banks of Lake Leman, 
and their winters in the luxurious en- 
virons of Naples—nay, I would almost 
say, has the most indefatigable man of 
business, who consumes his days in amass- 
ing wealth for himself—have these men 
any right to sneer at the habits of the old 
monks?* I think not. Of all charges, 
that of self-seeking and luxury is brought 
forward against any sort of men with 
least grace by the present generation.”’ 


We must now pass over a consider- 
able part of the volume, to give the 
following candid estimate of Cranmer’s 
character. 


‘« Cranmer, though a principal instru. 
ment of Providence in the work of re- 
formation, has left to the English church 
certain blemishes which bear the impress 
of his character. Besides the leaning 
which he exhibited towards the foreign 
reformers, and the modifications and sup- 
pressions of doctrine arising from this 
source, which, if God had permitted them 
to proceed, would have rendered our 
Church but one of many sects, Cranmer 
had a decided tendency to Erastianism. 
He did not sufficiently view the Church 
as a divinely-constructed body, deriving 
its authority directly from God. He too 
much mixed it up with the state, and sub- 
jected it to civil control. It may, how- 
ever, be reasonably doubted whether the 
Erastianism of Cranmer, which induced 
him too much to subject the Church to 
the temporal power, may not have been 
the means employed by Divine Providence 
of saving the English Church from the 
same fate as that which befell the Scotch. 
Be that as it may, we still feel the evils of 
our subjugation. Our convocations are 
suppressed by civil authority ; our Bishops 
nominated by the ministers of the day; 
our benefices looked on as a property, 





* This reminds us of an anecdote we 
met with in some one of the books of 
travels of Dr. Moore, the author of Ze- 
luco. He mentions that one winter night, 
when the ground was covered with snow, 
somewhere in Germany, he and his fellow 
traveller, in their chariot, well covered 
with pelisses and furs and carpets, over- 
took a Carthusian or Franciscan monk, 
who was walking barefoot in the snow, 
and who asked charity of them. ‘‘ The 
idle luxurious rascal!’ said Dr. Moore’s 
companion. 
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rather than as a trust. Let us not, how- 
ever, be sure that these things have not 
been mercifully permitted by Providence 
for our good. Let us learn to avail our- 
selves to the utmost of those advantages 
which we derive from the position in 
which God has placed us ; and pray that, 
if we should be destined to enjoy greater 
liberty hereafter, we may have grace to 
use it right.’’ 

Perhaps few of our readers are 
aware of a fact which we transcribe 
from a note at p. 293. 


“Those who wish to see the formation 
of an establishment of monks may do so 
in Leicestershire, not far from the road 
between Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Lough- 
borough. Herein a wild and romantic 
spot on Charnwood forest, where the 
Whitwick rocks project their craggy 
summits from the barren hills, a few 
Cistertian monks have settled themselves, 
driven, as they say, from Bretagne in 
France, at the revolution of 1830. Their 
first establishment consisted of a few farm 
buildings and a chapel, in which they 
perform divine service seven times a day, 
employing the remainder of their time in 
the cultivation of the estate, which con- 
sists of 300 acres of land. They are half 
farmers, half recluses. A large crucifix 
towers above the rest in the middle of the 
foreground. This spot is destined even- 
tually to be their grange; and at about 
a quarter of a mile distant, a monastery 
of considerable size is being constructed, 
which is intended to be their residence, 
and is capable of holding a large frater- 
nity. A chapel 140 feet in length is to 
form one wing of the edifice. The whole 
of the new building is under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Pugin, who, with a zeal 
worthy of a purer faith, is taking wonder- 
ful pains to make the whole establishment 
like those of former days.’’ 


In the description of a dinner party 
in the sixteenth century, which the 
author says was not to be despised, he 
adds— 


‘¢ There was, however, one serious 
drawback, which to modern ears will 
sound extraordinary—they had no forks. 
Perhaps it will be supposed that we mean 
no silver forks, a deficiency which, till 
within the last century, might perhaps 
have not been unfrequently met with in 
the houses of country gentlemen. But no 
—they had no forks at all. Knives they 
had, with tolerably broad points, and spoons, 
but forks were not then invented. How 
Maurice Neville ,managed to carve that 
delicate slice of venison which he is just 
sending to the fair Alice, or how the young 


lady is to convey it to her mouth, I can 
no more explain than I could tell how a 
Chinese can eat his dinner of rice with 
two little sticks about the size of knitting 
pins. If my readers draw the conclusion 
that Alice Fitzherbert must have eaten 
her dinner in a very ungenteel manner, I 
can only assure them that she did no 
worse than the accomplished Anne Boleyn, 
or the stately Catharine of Arragon her- 
self.’? 


Now the whole of this lugubrious 
dissertation on the want of forks would 
have been spared, had the writer re- 
collected what he surely must have 
read, in the beautiful Miss Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England, where he will find that forks 
were invented and used before the 
period in which he presumes that ladies 
eat with their fingers. ‘‘ It is generally 
supposed (says the fair historian) 
that T. Coryate introduced the use of 
forks from Italy, so lately as the time 
of James Ist.; but our Provengal 
Plantagenet Queens did not feed with 
their fingers, whatever their English 
subjects might do; since, in the list 
of Eleonora’s (of Castile) plate, occur 
a pair of knives, with silver sheaths 
enamelled, with a fork of crystal, and 
a silver fork handled with ebony and 
ivory,” &c. vol. ii. p. 189. Verily, 
the tables are turned, and the time is 
come that we must look for instruc- 
tion to fair hands; and learned <Abe- 
lards are now to be corrected and in- 
formed by lovely Eloisas. 





St. Antholin’s; or, Old Churches and 
New. A Tale for the Times. By 
Francis E. Paget, M.A. 


SO much has been said and written 
about church-building of late, that the 
treatment of the subject in a lighter 
manner, in the form of a tale, may be 
regarded by many as a relief to the 
more serious publications. This form 
of writing will not only be pleasing, 
but beneficial, as a class of readers 
will be interested in the question when 
it is brought before them in an amus- 
ing shape, who would regard it as a 
heavy subject when it appeared in a 
direct form. 

Mr. Paget’s amusing tale will not 
only interest this class of readers, but, 
harmonizing as it does with a feeling 
which is zealously exerted at the pre- 
sent time, cannot fail to please those 
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who may view the subject more se- 
riously. 

We shall now proceed to introduce 
the reader to this amusing narrative, 
which has an appearance of truth and 
nature about it, which will not allow 
it to sink to the level of mere works of 
fiction, intended alone for the amuse- 
ment of the vapid and the indolent. 

The scene of the tale is laid in a 
parish which possessed a noble church, 
having a spire of no common beauty ; 
this had been struck by lightning, and 
in due course attracts the notice of 
the archdeacon, with whose visit 
commences the first of the three stages 
of the history of Tadbrook St. Antho- 
lin’s. We have the old church with its 
quiet Rector, Mr. Mildways, and the 
old fashioned churchwarden, one who, 
having succeeded his father in office, 
was determined to tread in his pa- 
rent’s steps, to raise no more than a 
half-penny church-rate to white- wash 
the church, no more than once in seven 
years, to wash the parish surplice only 
twice in each twelvemonth, and who 
deemed that matters went on very 
well in the time of his father, the late 
churchwarden, and Dr. Fustiefowl the 
late rector. Such was the state of 
things when Dr. Sharpe, the arch- 
deacon, made his visitation, and sug- 
gested the propriety of rebuilding the 
spire. The churchwarden was willing 
to whitewash every three years, but 
as to anything further, he vowed to 
“‘set the archdeacon at defiance, and 
repair the church as much or little as 
he pleased,”’ and so he contrived, with 
excuses, to thwart the archdeacon for 
two years. 

At length death called away both 
rector and churchwarden, and a new 
rector having succeeded, a change in 
affairs took place. Two churchwardens 
were appointed, opposite men, it is 
true, and the repairs were taken up in 
earnest ; but, the rector being young 
and inexperienced, the archdeacon’s 
directions were again opposed—and 
this part of the narrative is exceedingly 
. amusing and true to life, as every one 
acquainted with parish meetings will 
readily discover. The opinion of Mr. 
Scantlings, an honest builder, is 
taken by the vestry, and he reports 
7001. to be the expense required for 
the repairs, being 4001. above what he 
reported when the former proposal for 
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repair was made. The proceedings of 
the vestry are admirably told, and are 
unexpectedly terminated by the inter- 
ference of a drunken cobler, one Bill 
Tapps, who attained a prominence 
beyond his deserts or expectations, by 
moving to put off the estimates for six 
months, a proposition readily seconded 


by another parishioner, the only dis- 


senter in the parish, and another rate- 
payer to the amount of twopence-half- 
penny per annum—who had been de- 
feated in his interested suggestion to 
use cast iron in the repairs. 

Long, however, before the time 
limited by the amendment of these 
worthies had expired, an awful tem- 
pest, the progress and effects of which 
are most graphically pourtrayed, hurled 
the spire into the body of the church 
and left itaruin. Such is the close 
of the first stage of the history of the 
ancient church. 

The proceedings for raising a new 
church introduce to the reader a Mrs. 
Clutterbuck, a bustling silly being, en- 
tangled in schemesand projects of ques- 
tionable utility, and fancying every- 
thing in the world could be carried by 
the aid of afancy fair. This lady pro- 
jects a bazaar, and one of her daughters 
a shilling subscription; but alas! a 
conjuror having opened a booth, the 
bazaar produces but little, and the 
ladies’ subscription still less ; at length 
a cheap church was determined upon, 
Mr. Scantling’s old fashioned estimates 
were set aside, and Mr. Compo, a 
young architect who could design, in 
Gothic architecture, anything from a 
pigeon house to a pepper box, is ap- 
pointed. He was a most accommo- 
dating gentleman, ready to receive any 
hints from any young lady as to spires 
and battlements, and always ready 
with some of Dabbaway’s ready-made 
ornaments in patent cement. So the 
church is begun and carried up in 
about six months, and the vanity of 
the Clutterbuck family was to be 
gratified by a grand display of music 
at the opening. 

But this event was still destined to be 
postponed to a period further removed 
than the limit of Mr. Tapps’s amend- 
ment. The period of the existence 


of the second stage of St. Antholin’s 
history is very brief. Mrs. Clutterbuck 
had bustled down to the church with 
the furniture of green and yellow, 
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having actually ‘‘ put the pulpit and 


communion table into the Clut- 
terbuck livery ;”” which, in a note, 
the author states to be no exaggera- 
tion, adding that he quotes a fact. 
The old woman who had been ordered 
to keep up a good fire in ‘‘ Stynx and 
Kindleflint’s patent stove’ had neg- 
lected her duty, and Mr. Tapps’s mis- 
chievous agency is at length exerted 
for good. He ischarged by the lady to 
light the fire; but spending her gratuity 
at a public house, and leaving his 
apprentice to attend the stove, the 
flues are overheated, and the building 
in a short half-hour is in flames, and 
*“soon a heap of glowing ashes was 
nearly all that remained of Mr. Com- 
po’s unsubstantial edifice.” 

How the church was restored, and 
by whose agency, are matters for 
which we refer our readers to Mr. 
Paget’s book. This is the third and 
most pleasing stage of the history of 
St. Antholin’s. 

Brief as the little book is, Mr. 
Paget has drawn some most amusing 
sketches of character. Mr. Compo, 
the cheap architect, having com- 
menced his career with the dissenters, 
had been taught to make his meeting- 
houses look as like churches as pos- 
sible, and was then reversing - the 
experiment, and making his churches 
like conventicles. He had studied 
Gothic from the works of Wren and 
Batty Langley, and is described by 
the author as ‘‘a professor of cheap 
modern Gothic; and if any reader is 
doubtful what that is, let him com- 

re the four last-built churches in 

is neighbourhood with the four older. 
I will engage that the investigation 
will teach him more on this subject 
than a volume of letter-press.” 

There is also the Rev. Lorenzo 
Bellamour, the very beau-ideal of the 
class of reverend doctors that figure at 
proprietary chapels and fashionable 
watering-places, and display their 
eloquence at Exeter and other halls; 
who ate calves-fvot jelly in the vestry 
before he preached a charity sermon, 
and sent his ‘‘ best wishes ” towards 
raising the funds for erecting a new 
church in the place of that designed 
by Mr. Compo. The different church- 
wardens, the vestrymen, and the 
drunken cobbler, are sketched with 
great truth and fidelity. 
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There is much to be learned from St. 
Antholin’s, disguised as it is under the 
form of atale. We trust it will have 
its full influence on those readers who 
might deem a serious dissertation on 
the subject tedious and uninviting. 





Ancient Models; or, Hints on Church 
Building. Ly Charles Anderson, 
Esq. 2d edition. 

IN acountry where great zeal for 
the Church is professed, and in an 
age distinguished for its wealth, it 
might be expected that ample acco- 
modation for the religious worship of 
the inhabitants would be found, and 
that the laity would bestow much of 
their wealth, not only in the mainte- 
nance of public charities, and the 
exercise of private benevolence, but 
for the still more important purpose 
of providing churches proportionate to 
the wants of an increasing population. 
It is to be regretted that the author is 
compelled to add, ‘‘ Such, however, 
is not the fact.” It would not be 
difficult to trace this neglect to its 
source. Atatime when public cha- 
rities are maintained, and showy 
buildings are erected for their use, by 
private subscription, we may see in 
such works the result of ostentation 
rather than of benevolence. There is 
a vanity of bestowing favours gratified 
by the patronage, at a cheap rate, 
which attends the subscription of a 
wealthy man to a public institution; 
but he who builds a church makes a pre- 
sent to the nation from which he 
can derive no earthly benefit. He will 
be numbered with the long forgotten 
men who have built the ten thousand 
temples of religion in the land. And 
his only temporal reward will be, the 
consciousness of having performed a 
religious duty, a consideration not very 
likely to have great weight in times 
which, to use the language of the 
author, ‘‘ delight more in the flutter 
and plumes of Exeter Hall, than in the 
daily services of the cathedral; in the 
credit of piety purchased by penny 
subscriptions, rather than in the build- 
ing of churches and endowing of 
hospitals.” 

We have already noticed the object 
of Mr. Anderson’s little volume in our 
review of the first edition. We trust 
the work has not been without its use, 
and that it will stimulate to exertions 
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those who have the ability to perform. 
Although much has been done in the 
way of restoration, it is but little in 
comparison with what is still required 
to repair alone the mischief of former 
times. Here are two cases noticed by 
Mr. Anderson, which call imperatively 
for attention. 

Tattershall Collegiate Church, Lin- 
colnshire. 


‘¢ The choir was filled with most splen- 
did stained glass, until a Lord Fortescue 
(to whom Tattershall belongs) permitted 
an Earl of Exeter to remove it to Stam- 
ford in the last century. This was done, 
but the windows not re-glazed, and so 
they remained for many years, till the 
rain beating in, decayed the carved oaken 
stalls. It was re-glazed by degrees by 
the present incumbent.” p. 70. 


Such is Mr. Anderson’s statement 
of a gross act of sacrilege, and whilst 
he has held up the names of the noble 
depredators to publicity, he has omitted 
the name of the incumbent who has 
repaired the damage. This is as things 
should be. A good man requires not 
that his actions should be proclaimed ; 
but if a spark of right feeling exists, 
the descendants of the noblemen 
named by the author will not lose a 
day in restoring the plundered win- 
dows to their original stations. 
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‘*Two small roofless chapels on the 
estates of the Duke of Newcastle might 
easily be rendered available for service, 
and would be very convenient for scattered 
farm-houses around them: one at 
Houghton, where is a beautiful recumbent 
female figure and some monuments to the 
Stanhopes ; the other, the exquisite Nor- 
man remain of Steetley, which last only 
requires a roof, pavement, and open seats 
to make it complete.’’ p. 165. 


Ought such neglect as this to 
exist, when the price perhaps of an 
epergne would restore both chapels 
to their utility? In ancient times, the 
noble possessors of large domains 
built vast abbies and colleges in addi- 
tion to the erections of churches and 
chapels for their tenantry. It is pain- 
ful to witness the contrast which 
modern times present. The barons 
whose effigies crowd the chancels of an- 
cient churches, were proud to have the 
opportunity and privilege of adding to 
the churches of the land. Now we see 
roofless chapels and desecrated chan- 
cels calling in vain on their noble 
patrons for a small portion of the aid 
and assistance which their ancestors 
would have bestowed with free will, 
and have felt proud of the oppor- 
tunity of having done so. 

We trust the author will enlarge his 
volume in the next edition. 





Papistry defeated, &c. By a Disciple 
of Cranmer.—A treatise a great deal too 
violent for our taste, and in many respects 
not correct, in our opinion. 





The present State of Parties in the 
Church of England, with reference to the 
alleged Tendency of the Oxford School, &c. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poole, A.W.—A most 
judicious, able, and interesting work ; from 
which we would willingly have quoted, had 
we the room to spare ; but in recommend- 
ing the perusal of the whole treatise, we 
only do bare justice to the soundness of 
the author’s views, the temperance of his 
judgment, and the accuracy of his know- 
ledge. 





Action of the Corn Laws, &c. By the 
Author of the Letters inthe Times, &c.— 
The interest on this subject has now 
nearly passed away: this however is an 
able and useful treatise, and one which 
we have read both with pleasure and 
instruction. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XVII. 


Governess. By Mad. B. Reiffry.—June, 
No. VI.— Another very excellent number 
of a work we have pleasingly perused. 





The fourth Georgic of Virgil, in blank 
verse. By E. 1. Hilton.—This transla- 
tion is not wanting in elegance or spirit. 
The verse is harmonious, and the sense of 
the original is faithfully conveyed. A few 
slight faults may be detected, easily made 
and as easily corrected. 

P. 7. ‘‘Martinet’’ is surely not a 
usual word for the ‘‘ martin,” a species of 
swallow ; at least we never heard of it ; 
besides, the ‘‘merops” is not the ‘‘mar- 
ten,” but the ‘‘ bee-eater,” quite a distinct 
bird. 

P. 19. ‘The fruitful lime.” The 
lime is not fruitful in the original, ‘‘ pin- 
guem tiliam,’’ 7. e. the lime with its rich 
honeyed blossoms. 

P. 33. ‘*Gurgling groves,’’ in the 
original ‘‘ lucosque sonantes.’? What are 
gurgling groves? The subaqueous forests 
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were real ‘‘ sounding woods.’’ See verse 

383. 

* Centum que silvas, centum que flumina 
servant.”? 

P. 37. ‘* And with tawny beard huge 
lioness.” The lioness, like other ladies, has 
seldom a beard, though the lion has. 
Translate ‘* cervice’’ by ‘‘ mane.” 


P. 41. ‘The Orithyian shores.”’ The 
quantity of this word is wrong. “‘ Actis 
Orithyia.’’ 


These are slight specks as well brushed 
away. 

Impediments of Speech. Three Letters 
to Sir C. Bell, by James Wright, Esg. 2nd 
edit.—A curious, interesting, and philoso- 
phical treatise. 





A Sermon, ‘‘ The great Object of the 
Christian Ministry,” preached at Horn- 
castle, &c. by Rev. W. Hildyard, 4.M.— 
This sermon was preached before the Ven. 
Archdeacon Goddard and the clergy, and 
is one which they especially requested to 
be printed. The subject is ‘‘ We preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus,’’ and the 
comment on these words appears te us the 
most correct in principle and judicious in 
the illustration. 





Col. Mitchell’s Argument for the Aboli- 
tion of Promotion by Purchase, &c. By 
Veles.—A very extraordinary treatise. As 
the author addressed his pamphlet to the 
general and non-professional reader, he 
ought to have so far cleared the ground 
before him, as to shew in what manner 
purchase of commissions is preferable in 
our military service, and the reverse in 
our naval. We have read what has been 
said on the subject in other works, and 
certainly consider it to be a question in 
which the antagonist muscles are pulling 
with nearly equal strength either way. 





One Hundred Sonnets, translated after 
the Italian of Petrarca, with a Life of 
Petrarch. By Susan Wollaston.—The 
life of Petrarch would be improved, if 
written with more simplicity of style, the 
common facts being correctly told. With 
regard to the sonnets, we believe it to be 
impossible for any translation of them, 
however excellent, to be made, that would 
not disappoint the mere English reader. 
The beauty of these sonnets consists in the 
unequalled variety and grace and elegance 
of the poetical language and expressions, 
and not in boldness of imagery or novelty 
of thought. To our minds Petrarch rises 
as a poet, when he leaves the isle of 
Paphos and of Love for the nobler subject 
of private friendship, as with Colonna, or of 
public honour and patriotism, as when he 
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speaks of Rome : and we believe, from no 
inaccurate perusal of his life, in various 
works, and chiefly in his own, that a love 
of his country, a noble desire to restore 
its liberties, to purify a degraded church 
and a sensual priesthood, and to inspire 
the age in which he lived with feelings of 
a higher excellence and more exalted 
growth, were the first and leading senti- 
ments of his heart; in the meantime, we 
think that Miss Susan Wollaston has 
performed her pleasing task in a very 
praiseworthy manner : it was one of some 
difficulty, and requiring a more than 
vulgar acquaintance with the language and 
the spirit of the time and country in which 
Petrarch lived: sometimes she wanders 
into imagery not authorised by the text, 
and sometimes she has weakened the 
force or brightness of the lyrical expression 
in her transfer of it to her own language ; 
but we are pleased to say that these are 
rare and pardonable faults, and we now 
present a sonnet or two, that our readers 
may be satisfied of the correctness of our 
judgment. 

Sonnetro VI. 
La gola, e’1 sonno, e l’oziosi piume 
Hanno del mondo ogni virtu sbandita; 
Ond e dal corso suo quasi smarrita 
Nostra natura vinta dal costume ; 
Ed e si spento ogni benigno lume 
Del Ciel, per cui s’informa umana vita, 
Che per cosa mirabile s’addita 
Chi vuol far d’ Elicona nasce fiume 
Qual vaghezza di lauro ? qual di mirto? 
Povera e nuda via, filosofia, 
Dice la turba al vil guadagno intera 
Pochi compagni avrai per l’altra via. 
Tanto ti prego piu, gentile spirito, 
Non lassar la magnanima tua impresa. 

Translation. 


Man’s helpless luxury, his slothful ease, 

Hath chased each virtue from this breathing 
world, 

And from her throne hath Nature rudely hurl’d, 

To bow o’ercome at Custom’s loose decrees. 

Heaven’s glowing spark few spirits care to 
seize, 

To leave the track where thy life’s streams have 
curled, 

Who daresthe mound, to grasp its banner furl’d 

Stands forth a mark from whence the world- 
ling flees. 

Say what the laurel ? what the myrtle’s bloom ? 

Go, empty dreamer! such thine base-born cry 

When worldly profit is thine only aim. 

To tread thy path alone may be thy doom ; 

Yet, gentle spirit, with my suit comply, 

Complete thy task, and win the road to fame. 


Sonnetro VIII. 
Gloriosa Colonna, in cui s’appoggia 
Nostra speranza, e’ gran nome Latino, 
Ch’ ancor non torse dal vero cammino, 
L’ ira di Giove per ventosa pioggia. 
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Qui non palazzi, non teatro, o loggia 

Ma ’n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pino 
Fra l’erbe verde, e’1 bel monte vicino, 
Onde si scende portando, e poggia. 
Levandi terra, al ciel nostr’ intelletto, 

E’l rosignol che dolcemente all’ ombra 
Tutte le notte si lamenta e piagne. 
D’amorose pensieri il cor ne’ngombra 

Ma tanto ben sol tronchi., e fai imperfetto 
Tu, che da noi, signor mio, ti scompagne. 


Translation. 


Glorious Colonna! thou the Latins’ hope, 

The proud supporter of our lofty name, 

Thou holdst thy path of virtue still the same 

Amid the thunderings of Rome’s Jove, the 
Pope. 

Not here do human structures interlope 

The fir to rival, or the pine trees claim : 

The soul may revel in poetic flame 

Upon yon mountain’s green and gentle slope, 

And thus from Earth to Heaven the spirit soars, 

Whilst Philomel her tale of woe repeats 

Amid the sympathising shades of night. 

Thus thro’ man’s breast love’s current sweetly 


pours. 
Yet still thine absence half the joy defeats— 
Alas ! my friend, why dim such radiant light. 


Sonnetto C. (the concluding one). 
I’ vo’ piangendo i miei passati tempi 
I quai posi in amar cosa mortale, 
Senza levarmi a volo, avend’io ale 
Per dar forse di me non bassi esempi 
Tu, che vedi e miei mali indegni e empi, 
Re del ciel invisibile, immortale, 
Soccorsi all’ alma disviata e frale 
E’! suo defetto de tua grazia adempi, 
Si che s’ io vissi in guerra, ed in tempesta, 
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Mora in pace, ed in porto, e se la stanza 

Fa vana, almen sia la partita onesta. 

A quel poco de viver che m’avanza 

D al morir degni esser tua man presta 

Tu sai ben che ’n altrui non hosperanza. 

Translation. 

I mourn the wasted life I had begun 

In loving that was doomed alas ! to die, 

Whilst vain the wings heaven gave, that I 
might fly, 

And, soaring, leave the track I nobly won. 

Oh, thou invisible ! immortal one! 

Who see’st the grief my spirit should delay, 

Oh! that thy grace, my weakness may supply, 

Support the soul, that knows not ill toshun. 

Tho’ war and tempest mark my early course, 

Oh! let a peaceful haven greet its close ; 

Tho’ vain my life, a christian let me die, 

Thou know’st thouartalone my soul’s resource, 

Oh! guard the life thy mercy yet bestows, 

And when in death, thine aid do not deny! 


We have only further to observe, that if 
Miss Wollaston felt that she was not equal 
(or perhaps that poetical language was 
not equal) to the transfer of the Canzone 
at p. 91, into a metre similar tothe original, 
she had better have left it undone: for it 
is the skilful, artificial elaborate linking 
and winding of the lines in correspondent 
rhymes with fixed recurrence, that makes 
the beauty; or, at any rate, that establishes 
the peculiar character of this species of 
poem ; and to deprive it of its main cha- 
racteristic, is to destroy its beauty and 
symmetry altogether : in fact it ceases to 
be a canzone at all, in the measure into 
which it is translated. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

April 26. The annual meeting of this 
largely increased society took place in 
Drury-lane Theatre. The house was fully 
lit up, and before twelve o’clock every 
available spot within its precincts, from 
the highest gallery to the back of the 
stage, was densely occupied, and by a 
highly-respectable assembly. In the ab- 
sence of the Duke of Cambridge, in con- 
sequence of an accident to his knee, Ben- 
jamin Bond Cabbell, esq. was voted to 
the chair. 

The progress of this Association, from 
the time when two or three gentlemen 
first met to arrange the plan to be pur- 
sued, up to its present position, has been 
singularly rapid. In the first year the 
amount collected was 489/. 6s.; in the 
second 757/. 1s.; in the third 1295/. 14s. ; 
in the fourth 2244/. 18s. ; and in the fifth, 
namely, last year, 5562/. 18s. Again, as 
we stated before, the amount is more than 


doubled ; and it is hardly possible to say 
where its progress may stop, short of the 
whole adult population of the kingdom. 
The total receipts of the past year have 
been 12,905/, 1ls., received from 11,919 
members. 

One hundred and thirty-two pictures 
and one piece of sculpture were purchased 
by the prizeholders of the year 1841, at 
the cost of 4330/. 19s., being 680/. 19s. 
more than the total amount of prizes. A 
list of these works of art was printed at 
the end of the last report; they were ex- 
hibited four weeks, by permission of the 
Society of British Artists, in the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, together with the various 
engravings issued by the Art-Union. For 
the first three weeks the members and 
their friends were admitted by tickets, and 
for seven days afterwards the public were 
invited by advertisements. It was esti- 
mated that during these four weeks no 
less than 75,000 persons viewed the col. 
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lection, and a considerable sum of money 
was realised by the sale of catalogues. 
With this amount, derived for the most 
part from visitors, the committee propose 
to commence the formation of a ‘‘ Reserved 
Fund,’’ to be increased hereafter by the 
addition of all moneys accruing to the so- 
ciety, other than the actual subscriptions 
of the current year. By this means the 
future stability of the Art-Union will be 
rendered more certain, and the trustees 
secured with regard to prospective engage- 
ments with engravers. 

In the month of December last, prints 
of Mr. Charles Landseer’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Tired Huntsman,’’ ably engraved in the 
line manner, by Mr. H. C. Shenton, were 
distributed. For the subscribers of 1841 
Mr. W. Chevalier is now engraving Mr. 
J.P. Knight’s picture, ‘‘ The Saint’s Day.’’ 
For the subscribers of the present year 
Hilton's picture, ‘‘ Una entering the Cot- 
tage,’’ has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
W.H. Watt, to be engraved in line ; and 
for future years, by the kindness of the re- 
spective owners and artists, Sir Augustus 
Calcott’s picture, ‘‘ Raffaele and the For- 
narina,’’ belonging to Sir George Philips ; 
and Mr. Mulready’s picture, ‘‘ The Con- 
valescent,”’ the property of Lord North- 
wick, will be engraved for the society. 

The committee hope by means of the 
electrotype process to be able to present 
to every member a perfect impression of 
the various prints which may be issued by 
the society. 

The committee, wishing to obtain an 
appropriate device, wherewith to head the 
Society’s papers, offered a premium of 10 
guineas for a design in outline for the 
same. More than 100 drawings were sub- 
mitted, and from those one was selected, 
which was found tobe by Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
gill. The subject of it is ‘‘ Minerva en- 
couraging the Sister Arts.” Amongst the 
drawings were several other very excellent 
designs, and the committee desirous of 
rendering the Annual Report interesting 
to the subscribers generally, as well as to 
aid, although slightly, the art of wood en- 
graving, selected two other devices, which 
will be engraved for its adornment. One 
is by Mr. Bonomi, described as ‘‘ Minerva 
replenishing the Lamp of the Genius of 
Art ;'’ the other is by Mr. Selous, re- 
presenting ‘‘ Genius nurtured in the Lap 
of the Society.” The three are engraved 
respectively by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Orrin 
Smith, and Mr. Jackson. 

The committee have determined to set 
apart the annual sum of 1004. to assist in 
the encouragement of medal-die engrav- 
ing; proposing to strike one medal an- 
nually, to be of uniform size, to contain 
on it the head of some distinguished 
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British artist, with an appropriate reverse, 
taken from one of his works, where prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. William Wyon, R.A. has under- 
taken to commence the series; and the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey, who, by his mu- 
nificent bequests for the encouragement 
of art in England, has entitled his me- 
mory to our greatest respect, is selected 
for the subject of the medal. The mode 
of distributing the impressions, whether 
as prizes or otherwise is reserved for fu- 
ture consideration. 

The amount set apart on the occasion 
for the purchase of pictures, statuary, or 
other works of art, was 8,900/. allotted as 
follows :— 


60 works, at £10 each .. £600 
‘ 15 
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271 £8,900 


To these were added 20 bronzes to be 
cast from a reduced model of some cele- 
brated group or piece of sculpture, of a 
size fitted for a drawing-room table, 
making 291 works of fine art, and in ad« 
dition 10 casts in plaster, of the marble 
figure of ‘‘a Magdalen,” purchased by a 
prizeholder of last year. 

The thirteen principal prizes were 
drawn as follows: 4007. by Wm. W. 
Brooks, of Whitchurch, Salop ; 300/."by 
Alex. Cross, Paradise Row, Stoke Newing- 
ton; 2007. by Wm. Watson, St. Anne’s 
Lane, and Richard Steil, Hackney ; 1507. 
by Richard Quincey, Basing-lane; M. 
S. Wilcox, Plumtree-street; and Henry 
Cromer, Oakley-square, Chelsea; 100/. 
by R. Z. S. Troughton, Clapham-road ; 
W. W. Cracknell, Scarborough ; Wm. 
Kilnar, Fleetwood; Thomas Muspratt, 
Russell-square ; R. W. Cousins, Orchard- 
street; and James Sutherland, Derby. 
Of the more aristocratic members H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge obtained a prize 
of 102.; Lord Bernard Howard 251. ; 
Lord Kinnaird 50/.; Viscount Emlyn 15/.; 
Lord Prudhoe 15/.; and Lady Montgo- 
mery, of Beauport, Sussex, 80/. 

More commodious offices having been 
necessary, chambers in Trafalgar-square, 
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Charing-cross (No. 4), have been engaged, 
where, for the future the affairs of the 
Art-Union will be conducted. 





ISLINGTON AND NORTH LONDON ART- 
UNION. 


The Society instituted under this desig- 
nation (as noticed in our Nov. number, p. 
523), and the plan of which is, in its ge- 
neral principles, similar to that of the 
Art-Union of London, held its first meet- 
ing for the distribution of prizes in the 
theatre of the Islington Literary and 
Scientific Society, on the 5th of April. 
The number of subscriptions of half a 
guinea amounted to 456; and the money 
assigned to the prizes was 197/. 6s. ap- 
portioned into twenty prizes. The first 
prize of 507. was obtained by Mr. S. Old- 
ing, of Dalston; the second of 20/. by Mr. 
Wan. Bentley, of Shoe-lane; and the two 
of 152, by Mr. W. Morgan, of Highbury- 
place, and Mr. John Taylor, of College- 
street. 





WORKS OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


The drawings, sketches, and unfinished 
works of Sir David Wilkie, remaining in 
his own possession at the time of his 
death, were brought to public sale at 
Christie’s rooms on the 25th April, and 
five following days. These productions in 
number amounted to upwards of 660, in 
every style of Art, from the slightest 
water-colour sketch to the most elaborate 
oil painting. If Wilkie’s latter works are 
not altogether so good as his earlier pro- 
ductions, it was not for want of labour. 
It is manifest from his pictures that every 
object entering into their composition 
formed a distinct and separate theme for 
study. Nothing, how insignificant soever 
in appearance, escaped his notice. 

The First Day’ssale consisted ofacade- 
mical studies and early sketches, together 
with sketches for later works, and others 
that were never executed. We subjoin 
some of the prices :—Pen and Ink Draw- 
ings—The Highland Smuggler brought 
before a Magistrate—design for a picture, 
197. 18s. Gd. ; Blindman’s Buff, 312. 10s. ; 
Escape of Queen Mary from Loch-Leven 
Castle, 131. 2s. 6d.; The Arrival of a 
Rich Relation, 22/. 1s.; Fox on the Hus- 
tings, 127. Chalk Drawings—Study from 
the ‘* Gentle Shepherd ’’—a Woman dress- 
ing her Hair, 10/. 10s. ; The Gipsy, from 
the picture of Josephine and the Fortune- 
teller, 127, 1s. 6d. Tinted Drawings— 
Burying the Scottish Regalia, 27/. 6s. ; 
A Summer Shower, 9/7. 

Seconp Day.—Sketches made in Ire- 
land —Confession, 6/. 16s. 6d.; A Street 
Scene, Dublin, 6/, 15s. Chalk Drawings 
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—John Knox administering the Sacra- 
ment, 397. 1%s.; Arrival of a Rich Relas 
tion, 271.68. Sepia Drawings—The Duke 
of Wellington, whole length, 13/. 13s8.; 
Cranmer seated, his arm bared — ve 
spirited, 11/. 1ls.; ditto, slightly tinted, 
8/. 18s. Gd.; Columbus, 12/. ls. Gd. 
Tinted Drawings—Columbus explaining 
his Chart to Queen Isabella, 11/. 1ls.; 
Samuel and Eli, 217. 10s. Gd. 

Tuirp Day. — Chalk Drawings — 
Woman with a Comb, 5/. 5s.; Drawing 
a Net, 152. 15s. Tinted Drawings — 
Woman with Children, 8/. 8s.; Negro in 
the picture of Josephine, 31/. 10s. ; Study 
for the Whiskey-Still, 25/7. 4s.; Sir David 
Baird discovering the body of Tippoo, 
10/. 10s.; George the Fourth’s Entry 
into Holyrood, 107. 10s.; An East 
Indian, 8/. 88.3; The Serenade, Seville, 
162. 5s. 6d. ; The First Ear-ring, 217. 

On the Fourtn Day were produced the 
sketches made during Wilkie’s last jour- 
ney, and marking the industry of his pencil 
at every stage of his progress. Though 
mostly very slightly sketched, they ob- 
tained high prices: of which the following 
may be taken as instances :—Arab Servant 
of the Austrian Consul at Alexandria, 
10/7. 10s. ; Arab Dragoman, 12/. 1s. Gd.; 
Studies from Arabs (Colnaghi), 97. 9s. 
and 137. 13s.; Two Women, Vienna, 
141. 3s. 6d.; Numerous Figures, Pesth, 
91. 9s.; Portrait at the Victoria Hotel, 
Pesth, an Old Soldier of Napoleon, 
112. Os. 6d.; A Post Rider, capital, 
31/2. 10s.; First Sketch of the Letter 
Writer (Leslie), 30/. 19s. 6d.; A Black 
Slave and White Child, full of character, 
18/. 188s.; The Sheik who accompanied 
the Travellers from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
66/. 3s.; The Muleteer from Jerusalem to 
Jaffa, 517. 9s.; A Turkish Family, with 
Slave lighting the chebouck, 14/. 14s8.; 
A Woman giving her Child drink at a 
Fountain, 27/. 6s.; Mr. Moore’s Drago- 
man, 30/. 9s.; Circassian Lady, 45/. 3s. 5 
Dragoman of the Austrian Consul at 
Alexandria, 37/7. 16s., another 56/. 148; 
Madame Josephina, the Landlady of the 
Hotel, Constantinople, in a Turkish dress, 
351. 14s.; Ditto, in a different dress, 
19/7. 19s.; A Persian Prince, his Slave 
bringing him sherbet, 57/. 15s.; A 
Young Lady at Pera, 38/. 17s. (Lord 
Lansdowne) ; Admiral Walker, 31/. 10s. ; 
The Daughter of Admiral Walker, in 
Turkish Costume, 73/. 10s. ; Mrs. Red- 
house and Admiral Walker's Child, 
187. 7s. Gd.; A Jewish Lady at Pera, 
441. 2s.; Turkish Coffee House, 282. 7s. 

Firra Day.—Bargaining for a Circas- 
sian, 44/, 2s.; Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, 27/. 6s.; A Jewish Woman, 
302 9s.; Bethlehem, 27/, 6s.; Study of 
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the Nativity, in the costume of the pre- 
sent day, 28/. 7s.; Jewish Child and 
Mother, 53/7. 11s. (Lord C. Townshend) ; 
Jew Dragoman of the British Consul, 
teaching Children, 527. 1ls.; Reading the 
Talmud, chalk, 34/. 13s. ; The Dead Sea, 
Sheiks making coffee for the Travellers, 
191. 8s. 6d.; A Sheik, who accompanied 
the party to the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
261. 5s.; A Study of Camels, made in the 
garden of Whittall, Smyrna, 40/. 19s. ; 
The Child of Mrs. Whittall and Nurse, 
241. 3s.; The Dragoman of Mr. Abbott, 
Smyrna, 37/. 16s.; The Travelling Tartar 
to the Queen’s Messenger, 32/. 11s.; 
Three Greek Sisters at Therapia, 32/. 11s. 
Mrs. Moore in an Arab Dress, 37/. 16s. ; 
Dragoman of Mr. Moore, Consul at Bey- 
rout, his daughter, a woman of Lebanon, 
941. 10s. (Baron Rothschild). 

On the SrxtH and last day, the most re- 
markable objects were unfinished pictures. 
—Reading the Will, a slight lithography, 
said to be touched upon by Sir D. Wilkie, 
231. 2s. Diana and Calisto with Nymphs, 
in a woody landscape; a picture painted 
in Edinburgh about 1805, and to which 
the highest prize of the Academy was 
awarded, 48/7. 6s. A subject from the 
Gentle Shepherd, with numerous figures 
(finished sketch), an early picture, 29/. 8s. 
Exterior of a Farm House, with a Pump 
and Poultry, 207. 9s. 6d. The Queen on 
Horseback, with several figures, 367. l5s. 
The Duchess of Kent and Princess Vic- 
toria, 327. 10s. The Queen in her Robes, 
with a tiara of diamonds, half length; a 
finished picture, 42/7. Three Bacchantes, 
with a Faun and Group of Fruit, in a classi- 
cal landscape, 537. 12s. Small whole-length 
Portrait of George IV., in his Scotch 
dress, arched top, 63/. Head of Talley- 
rand, 22/. 1s. John Knox Administering 
the Sacrament, the heads and the principal 
figures in an advanced state, 84/. John 
Knox Administering the Sacrament, the 
picture on a larger scale, the heads and 
portions of the figures finished, 1891. 
Five Heads, part of a design for a picture 
of Samuel and Eli, 54/. 12s. 

Royal Portraits, whole length. George 
IV., in the Highland dress, 105/. (Sir 
Charles Forbes. William IV., in his robes 
58/. 16s. (Graves). Queen Adelaide, state 
picture 55/. 13s. (Graves). Queen Vic- 
toria, state picture 120/. 15s. (Sir Charles 
Forbes). 

Oil Sketches on Panel, made during 
Sir D. Wilkie’s last journey.—A Design 
for Christ before Pilate, 42/. A Syna- 
gogue, with a beautiful Group of Women 
and Children, 34/7. 13s. A Design for 
the Nativity, 26/.5s. The Tartar relating 
the News of the Capture of Acre, ina 
a very advanced state 183/, 15s. (Farrer). 


Fine Arts. 
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The Letter Writer, parts very highly 
finished 446/, 5s. (Lord C. Townshend). 
The School, a beautiful composition of 
thirty-six figures, in an advanced state, 
treated with all the nature and skill for 
which the great artist was so celebrated. 
(Farrer)—756/. This picture will no 
doubt be engraved and published. 

The small collection of Ancient Pic- 
tures which belonged to Sir David Wilkie 
contained two which merit notice. A 
finished Study by Rubens for the centre- 
piece at Whitehall (No. 680), in the great 
decorator’s genuine bold style, and pre- 
serving the original idea of King James’s 
Apotheosis ; it brought 80 guineas. La 
Strada alla Gloria, by Correggio (No. 689) 
an allegorical subject from the Alfieri 
Palace at Rome. Wilkie was convinced 
of its genuineness; but it is doubted by 
the connoisseurs. It nevertheless brought 
150 guineas. 

May 13.—Wilkie’s picture of The Rab- 
bit on the Wall, so perfectly well known 
from its numberless copies, was sold at 
Christie’s this day. It ison panel, about 
fifteen inches wide, by eighteen high: 
signed, ‘‘D. Wilkie, 1816.” The general 
tone a warm yellowish brown, very bright 
in the middle-distance, and darkened 
gradually in the perspective behind, sud- 
denly towards the front. John Turner, 
Esq. was the original possessor, and from 
his collection it has now passed into or 
through a picture dealer’s hands for 700 
guineas. Some other works painted for 
the same patron of modern art, were like- 
wise dispersed. A Nymph withholding the 
Bow from Cupid, by Hilton, brought only 
74 guineas. The March of Baggage Wag- 
gons, by poor Luke Clennell, his chef- 
@euvre, brought but 19 guineas. It 
possesses the spirit of a Callot and the 
wild energy of a Salvator, wanting their 
respective accompaniments — finish and 
elevation—which give all their perfection 
to both. But a more real storm never 
blew over a bleak and exposed heath. 
The Morning Star, by Howard, one of 
his nymph-pieces, 30 guineas. Richard 
and Saladin at the Battle of Ascalon, by 
A. Cooper, 41 guineas: Skirmish between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, by ditto, 39 
guineas. A Grey Pony and Donkeysin a 
Woodland Dell, by Ward, 45 guineas. 

WORKS OF CHANTREY. 

Lady Chantrey has munificently pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford the 
Originals of the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
Monumental and other large Figures, on 
condition that a permanent place be as- 
signed to them in the Western Sculpture 
Gallery of the new University Galleries 
now in the course of erection, as laid down 
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in Mr. Cockerell’s plan; also the entire 
series of the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
busts, together with his copies from Antique 
Statues and Busts, the greater part of 
which were taken at Rome from moulds 
made for the Emperor Napoleon: it be- 
ing understood, that if it should ever be 
necessary to remove the larger casts from 
the place selected for their reception, a 
room of equal dimensions connected with 
the above-named Sculpture Gallery shall 
be provided for them, in which the whole 
collection, under the name of the Chan- 
trey Collection, shall be always kept to- 
gether. Lady Chantrey has also signified 
her intention to defray the cost of re- 
moving the collection to Oxford. 





BUST OF SIR A. COOPER. 

May 9. After the annual distribution 
of prizes at Guy’s Hospital, a bust of the 
late Sir Astley Cooper, raised by sub- 
scription among his pupils, and executed 
by Mr. Towne, at a cost of 400 guineas, 
was opened to inspection. It is placed 
on a pedestal of white marble, which is 
inscribed, “‘ AstLEY Paston Cooper. 
Alumni grato animo hoc marmor po- 
suére.’’ 


PANORAMA OF CABUL. 

The promptitude and skill with which 
Mr. Burford has bestowed the labour 
needed for the production of this interest- 
ing panorama deserve the highest praise. 
It is beautifully painted. On the one 
side lies the city of Cabul, with the too 
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famous Bala Hissar ; on the other, groups 
of Dost Mahomed and Ackbar Khan in 
all the varied panoply of Eastern costume, 
surrounded by the court, giving audience 
to Russian and English envoys (poor Sir 
A. Burnes, a good likeness), horses pranc- 
ing round, and natives of several castes, 
finely pourtrayed. In the distance the Hin- 
doo Kosh raise their stupendous heads— 
the rugged and dangerous passes are visi- 
ble in their clefts—and below lie the fatal 
plains and rising grounds on which cala- 
mity overwhelmed the British force. The 
picture is well calculated to attract and 
rivet the attention of the public. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 

It must be known to many readers of 
this Magazine that soon after the lament- 
able destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by fire many drawings were made 
of the ruins, and particularly of this famed 
chapel. Messrs. Britton and Brayley 
published a very interesting volume on the 
history and architecture of this ancient 
palace ; and Mr. Mackenzie was employed 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to make a series of elaborate draw- 
ings of the chapel. It is reported amongst 
artists that these are given out for en- 
graving, and that they are placed in the 
hands of inferior engravers ; whereby the 
drawings, the architecture, and the first 
class of artists will all be depreciated 
in public estimation. Coming from a 
wealthy government office the work should 
be of the highest order, worthy of the sub- 
ject, the country, and its artists. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History and Biography. 


History of Scotland. By P. F. Tyrt- 
LER. Vol. 8. 8vo. 12s. 

The Adams Correspondence. 6 vols. 
12mo. 36s. (1. Letters of John Adams, 
Second President of the United States. 
2vols. 2. Letters of Mrs. Adams, 2 vols. 
3. Letters of Miss Adams. 2 vols. 


Life of Viscount Admiral Keppel. By 
the Hon. and Rev. T. Keprer. 2 vols. 
8vo. 31s. Ed. ; 


Works and Memoir of Archbishop Ma- 
gee. Edited by the Rev. H. Kenney. 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Gerarp and TourriER’s Demogra- 
phy, or Universal History and Chronolo- 
gy geometrically displayed, 18s. 

The War in Syria. By Commodore 


Sir C. Naprer, M.P., K.C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Chronicles of England, a Metrical His- 
tory. 8vo. 108. Gd. 

Chronological Pictures of English His- 
tory. Part I. fol. 7s. 6d. 

The Knights Templars. By C.G. Ap- 
bison, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 2nd 
Edit. greatly enlarged. Square 8vo. 18s. 

Researches concerning the Love, Mad- 
ness, and Imprisonment of Torquato 


Tasso. By R. H. Wixpr, Esq. of Geor- 
gia. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Life of Dr. J. Bramhall. vol. 1. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Greece revisited, and Sketches in Lower 
Egypt, in 1840. By E. Garston. 2 
vols. 8vo. 288. 

A Descriptive Account of Asam, with 
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a sketch of the local geography, and a 
concise history of the Tea-plant of Asam ; 
to which is added, a short account of the 
neighbouring tribes, &c. &c. By W. 
Rosinson, Gowhatti, Government Semi- 
nary. 8vo. 24s. 

Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia. 
By W. F. Arnsworrs, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Cabool: being the Personal Narrative 
of a Journey to, and Residence in, that 
City. By the late Sir ALEXANDER 
Burnes, C.B. 8vo. with Portrait and 
numerous Plates, 18s. 

Rambles and Researches in Thuringian 
Saxony; comprising Visits to the Courts 
of Gotha and Weimar, &c. By J. F. 
Sranrorp, esq. M.A. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Residence in the Esmailla of Abd El 
Kader. By Col. Scorr, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brief Notices of Hayti; with its Con- 
dition, Resources, and Prospects. By 
JoHn CANDLER. 2s. 6d. 

Illustrated Itinerary of Cornwall. imp. 
8vo. 16s. 

History, Antiquities, and Geology of 
Bacton, in Norfolk. By C.Green. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 

The Environs of London. By Joun 
FisHeR Murray. Part I. containing 
the excursion to Richmond by Water. 
royal 8vo. 28.6d. (To be continued 
monthly.) 

Poetry. 

Laudate Pueri Dominum, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
(Roman Catholic Hymns for Children), 

Poems. By G. K. Matthew. 12mo. 5s. 

EpMonsTone’s Progress of Religion, 
a Poem. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Poems. By James UsHER. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Odes and Sonnets. Ry Rev. C. Smirn. 
12mo. 4s. 

‘The Angels, a Vision. By H. Clarke. 
28. 6d. 

King Victor, and King Charles: a 
Poem. By R. BRownNING. 

Novels and Tales. 


Softness, a Novel. By the Author of 
Hardness. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Passion and Principle: a Novel. 
Edited by Capt. F. Cuamier, R.N. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Modern French Life. Edited by Mrs. 
Gore. 13 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


Morley Ernstein ; or, Tenants of the 
Heart. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 
vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Tales of the Jury Room. 
GRIFFIN. 

Decided Preference. 
12mo. 15s. 

9 


By GERALD 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
2 vols. royal 
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Village Penciliings in Prose and Verse. 


By Exizasetu Pierce. 8vo. 10s. 

Trip Home, with some Home-spun 
Yarns. 8vo. 12s. 

The Bishop’s Daughter. By the author 
of the Life Book ofa Labourer. fep. 8s. 

Leila in England. By Miss A. F. 
TYTLER. 12mo. 6s. 

Bernard Leslie; a Tale of the last Ten 
Years. By the Rev. W. Grestey, M.A. 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 4s. 6d. 

Rubi, a Tale of the Sea. By. F. W. 
Mant. 4s. 6d. 

Ivo and Verena: or, the Snowdrop: a 
Norwegian Tale. 2s. 6d. 

Tendrils Cherished; or, Home Sketches. 
By E. B. 2s. 6d. 

The Churchman’s Year; or, Liturgical 
Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ 
Days, and the Lives of the Apostles : 
with an Explanation of every Epistle, 
Gospel, and First Lesson. By. G. F. 
TownseEND, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Cam- 
bridge. 2vols. 8vo. 24s, 

The Arcana of Nature revealed; or, 
Proofs of the Being and Attributes of God, 
elicited in a brief Survey of the Works of 
Creation. By T. Kerns, M.D. Medical 
Missionary in Syria. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Life and Defence of the Conduct 
and Principles of the venerable and ca- 
lumniated Edmund Bonner, D.D., Bishop 
of London in the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth. In 
which is considered the best mode of 
again changing the Religion of this Na- 
tion. By a Tractarian British Critic. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Homilies for the Times, or Rome and 
her Allies. 8vo. 8s. 

Equalization of Scripture Money, 
Weights and Measures, with the British. 
By Josep PALETHORPE. 4to. 10s. 

The Accordance of Religion with Na- 
ture. By the Rev. J. H. L. Gasert, 
M.A., formerly of Christ’s Church, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 98. 

The Mother’s Help towards instructing 
her Children in the Excellencies of the 
Catechism, and of the Services appointed 
by the Church of England, &c. By the 
Rey. J. James, D.D., Canon of Peter- 
borough, &c. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Batpwin’s Themes for the Pulpit: a 
collection of 3000 Topics, with Texts. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Variations in the Communion and Bap- 
tismal Offices. By F. Buntry. 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 

A Series of Theological Lectures, de- 
livered in the Cathedral Church of Chi- 
chester, during Lent, in the years 1835, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40,41. By the Rev. H. 
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Arxins, M.A, Prebendary of Wightering. 
Vol. I. 12mo. 7s. 

Village Church Sermons. By the Rev. 
F. Jones, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Moreton Pinkney. 12mo. 6s. 

Fifty Sketches of Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. Cros. 

Sermons, preached at the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. F. Exwin, 
Vicar of Temple, Bristol. 12mo. 5s. 

Truth on both sides; or, can the Be- 
liever finally fall ? By Starrorp Brown, 
M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Examination of Boardman’s Proofs of 
Popery in the Church of England. By 
Bishop Doane. 8vo. 48. 

Sermons preached before Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, in 1841, 
and 1842. By S. Wicserrorce, M.A. 
Chaplain to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
Archdeacon of Surrey, &c. (Printed by 
command.) 12mo. 4s. 

Manual of Presbytery ; comprising 

1. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive 
andApostolical Constitution of the Church 
of Christ. By S. Mitier, D.D. &c. &c. 

2. On the Character and Advantages of 
Presbyterianism. By the Rev. J. G. Lo- 
RIMER, Glasgow. 8vo. 438. Gd. 

A Pastor’s Address to his Flock on the 
Efforts of the Romanists. By G. Wit- 
KINS. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Reply to Dr. Pusey’s Letters. By Rev. 
W. Goong. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Gorpon’s Five Lectures on Protestant- 
ism. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

First Doctrines and Early Practice ; or, 
Sermons for the Young. By the Rev. A. 
Watson, M.A. Cheltenham. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Teaching of Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Newman on the subject of Justification— 
Is it Scriptural? By F. W. Harper, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


8vo. Gs. 





bridge. 1s. 
Sacred Music. 
Sacred Music, selected from Old Com- 
posers. 4to. 12s. 
Choral Services. By James Hitt. 
2s. 6d. 


Law. 


Treatise on the History and Law of 
Entails in Scotland. By C. D. Sanp- 
FORD. 8vo. 188. 

Treatise on the Laws and Customs of 
the Port of London, By A. PuLtine. 


8vo. 16s. 
Anstey’s Laws affecting Roman Ca- 
tholics. #vo. 7s. 


Ordines Cancellarie, being a Collection 
of General Orders of the Court of Chan- 
cery. By C. Braven. 5s. 6d. 

Income Tax Act, with Index, &c. 18mo. 
28. 6d. 
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Medicine. 

The Climate of the United States, and 
its Endemic Influences. From official 
Medical Returns of the Army. By S. 
Forsy, M.D. 8vo with Diagrams, &c. 148. 

The Nervous System and its Functions. 
By H. Mayo, F.R.S. Senior Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Jackson’s Nature and Causes of Epi- 
lepsy. 8vo. 6s. 


Natural History. 


Low’s Domestic Animals of Great Bri- 
tain. Complete in 2 vols. 4to. 16/. 6s. 

Coloured Illustrations of British Birds 
and their Eggs. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


Arts and Sciences. 


The Farmer’s Cyclopeedia. 
JOHNSON. 8vo. 508. 

ReEnnNieE’s Supplement to Buchanan on 
Millwork. 18 plates, fol. letterpress 8vo. 
18s. 

CuieGe’s Architecture of Machinery. 


By C. 


Ato. 12s. 
Geology for Beginners. By G. F. 
RicHarpson, Esq. F.G.S. 8vo. (260 


Woodcuts.) 128. 6d. 

Practical Geodesy. By ButLeR Wit- 
LrAMs, C.E., F.G S. Professor in the Col- 
lege for Civil Engineers. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. 

The Hand-Book of Turning. 
7s. 6d. 

Chemistry of the four ancient Elements 
—Fire, Air, Earth, and Water; an Essay, 
founded upon Lectures delivered before 
the Queen. By Tuomas GnriFFITRS, 
Professor of Chemistry and Medical Phy- 
sics at St. Bartholomew’s Hosp. 8vo. 5s. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By J. F. W. Jounsron, M.A. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. Bvo. 58. 

Bar.ow's Physiology and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 3s. 6d. 

Treatise on the appropriate Character of 
Church Architecture. By G. A. Poor. 
12mo. 3s. 

Watxker’s Electrotype Manipulation. 
2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Electro-Metallurgy. By 
G. SHaw. 8vo. with Wood Engravings. 
2s. Gd. 

The Theory of Double Refraction. By 
W. N. Grirrin, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

A new Analogy for determining the 
Distance of the Planets from the Sun. 
12mo. 2s. 


12mo. 


Fine Arts. 


Bricut’s Elementary Landscapes, ob- 
long. 9s. 6d. 
Har .ey’s Progressive Landscape Draw- 
ing Book. 7s. 6d, 
4N 
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E. Latriza on Fresco, Encaustic, and 
Tempera. 8vo. 5s. 

Haypon’s Lecture, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, March 4th, 1842, on the relative 
value of Fresco and Oil Painting, as ap- 
plied to the Architectural Decorations of 
the Houses of Parliament. 8vo. ls. 

Perspective ; a Practical Hand-Book for 
the use of Artists in general. 18mo. 2s. 


Language, &c. 

Codex Exoniensis, a Collection of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By B. Torre. 
8vo. 20s. te ; 

Tuompson’s English and Oordoo Dic- 


- tionary for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 
8 


Short and easy Access to French Gram- 
mar. By F.S. Murceavup. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Heraldry. 


History of the Earldoms of Strathern, 
Monteith, and Arith. By Sir N. Harris 
Nicoras, K.G.M.G. 8vo. 12s. 

The Heraldry of Fish; Notices of the 
principal Families bearing Fish in their 
Arms. By T. Movte. 8vo. 2ls. 

English Surnames—Essays on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, 
and Humourous: with Chapters on Re- 
buses, Canting Arms, the Roll of Battel 
Abbey, a List of Latinized Surnames, &c. 
By M.A. Lower, Esq. 8vo. 6s. L.P. 
10s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


April 30. The Norrisian Prize for 1842 
was adjudged to Leopold Poynder, B.A. of 
Trinity College, subject,—‘‘ The Aposto- 
lical Epistles afford internal evidence that 
the persons to whom they were severally 
addressed had already been made acquaint- 
ed with the great truths which those Epis- 
tles inculcate.”’ 

The Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham 
has recently presented to Trinity College 
about 2,000 pamphlets, on nearly every 
subject, the collection of many years’ 
labour, and forming a very valuable addi- 
tion to the library. The Archdeacon was 
of St. John’s college; and this circum- 
stance enhances the value of the present 
as a compliment. 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 


The Masters of Rugby School have re- 
‘cently established six scholarships for 
students at that institution; three being 
worth 30/. a year, and three 207. Each 
scholarship is tenable for three years, so 
that there will be a vacancy in each class 
of scholarships every year. They are open 
to all boys below the sixth form. The first 
election has just taken place, when the 
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first scholarship was adjudged to Smith 
minor, and the second to Smith major. 





SIR ASTLEY COOPER’S PRIZE. 

This respected and talented individual 
left a considerable sum of money, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to 
encourage the progress of medical and sur- 
gical science, under the direction of 
trustees, who are to be the physicians 
and surgeons of Guy’s Hospital. The 
trustees have just announced the subject 
of the first ‘‘ Astley Cooper’s Triennial 
Prize”’ of 300/. for the best Treatise on 
the Structure and Uses of the Thyroid 
Gland, a point very inexplicable, even in 
the present advanced state of medical 
science. The conditions annexed by the 
testator to this portion of the bequest, is, 
that the essays or treatises which may be 
written shall be from original experi- 
ments and observations not previously 
published, accompanied by preparations 
and drawings, which shall be added to the 
museum of Guy’s Hospital, the copyright 
and property vesting in it. It is also sti- 
pulated that no physician, surgeon, or 
any other officer of either Guy’s or St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, nor any person re- 
lated to such by birth or affinity, shall be 
candidates for any of the prizes. The first 
prize under this, the most munificent en- 
dowment of any in the medical profession, 
will be awarded on the Ist of January, 
1844; prior to which the treatises or es- 
says are to be sent in, written either in 
English or Latin. 

LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 

May 11. This excellent institution had - 
an Anniversary Dinner of unprecedented 
brilliance and success, in consequence of 
being honoured by the presence of H. R. 
H. Prince Albert, who took the chair, 
supported by the Duke of Cleveland, the 
Marquesses of Lansdowne (the President 
of the Society), Northampton, and Exeter, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of 
Gloucester and Chichester, the Russian 
Ambassador, the Prussian, American, and 
Belgian Ministers, &c. &c. In all more 
than 350 gentlemen were present. His 
Royal Highness, in proposing the health 
of ‘*The Queen,’ observed that Her 
Majesty highly appreciated the Institu- 
tion, and that he had Her Majesty’s per- 
mission to say, that she took much in- 
terest in its prosperity,” which was, indeed, 
subsequently made manifest by Her 
Majesty’s donation of 100 guineas, in ad- 
dition to which Prince Albert contributed 
1007, Subsequently His Royal Highness 
again addressed the meeting and spoke as 
follows :—‘‘ The toast which I have now 
to propose is, ‘ Prosperity to this Insti- 
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tution,’ an institution which stands un- 
rivalled in any country, and which ought 
to command our warmest sympathies, in 
providing for the exigencies of those who, 
feeling only the promptings of genius, and 
forgetting every other consideration, pur- 
sue the grand career of the cultivation of 
the human mind, and the promotion of 
the arts and sciences. It is surely right 
gratefully to acknowledge the benefits we 
have derived from the disinterested exer- 
tions of those great and good men, and 
cheerfully to contribute to their wants and 
aid their necessities. I conclude with a 
warm wish that the object for the promo- 
tion of which we have assembled this day 
may be responded to in the most ample 
and generous manner. I propose ‘‘ Suc- 
cess to the Literary Fund.’”? Mr. T. 
Campbell proposed the toast of ‘*Mr. 
Hallam a the Historians of England ;’’ 
Lord Mahon that of ‘‘ Moore and the 
Poets of England ;” Lord Colborne, “ Mr. 
James and the Novelists ;” Mr. Murchi- 
son, ‘‘ The Marquess of Northampton and 
the Scientific Societies of England ;’’ Mr. 
Gally Knight, ‘‘Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
and the Dramatists ;” Sir R. H. Inglis, 
‘‘ Washington Irving, and success to the 
Literature of the United States.” These 
toasts were severally replied to by the 
parties mentioned. The subscription 
amounted to 1,109/. 15s. including 1007, 
from his Majesty the King of Prussia; a 
welcome addition to the funds of a noble 
institution,—an institution of which Eng- 
land may justly be proud, for it is with- 
out a rival in the whole range of the civi- 
lized world. 
THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 
2d of May; when the Council reported that 
the affairs of the Society continue in a con- 
dition of unabated prosperity. The number 
of 1200 members, to which the Society is 
limited, has been maintained; and there 
continues to be a large number of candi- 
dates for admission upon vacancies. The 
invested funds of the Society now amount 
to £574 13s. 8d. three per cent. consols, 
arising from compositions. The publica- 
tions for the past year have been— 

The Latin Poetry of Walter Mapes, 
Archdeacon of Oxford at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Edited by Tuo- 
MAS WRIGHT, esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

The Second Book of the Travels of 
Nicander Nucius, a Corcyrean Gentleman 
who came to England in the suite of an 
Ambassador from the Netherlands, sent by 
the Emperor Charles V. to the Court of 
Henry VIII. : translated from the Ori- 
ginal Greek MS. formerly belonging to 
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Archbishop Laud, and now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by the Rev. 
Joun Antony Cramer, D.D. Principal 
of New Inn Hall, and Public Orator, Oxf. 

Three inedited Early English Metrical 
Romances. Edited, from a MS. in the 
possession of J. I. Blackburn, esq. M.P. 
by Joun Rosson, esq. 

The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, 
from the MS. in the Ashmolean Library, 
together with’a Catalogue of MSS. in his 
Library. Edited by James Orcuarp 
HALLIWELL, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The ‘‘ Apology for the Lollards,’”’ a 
work attributed to Wickliffe, edited by 
the Rev. Jas. Henthorn Todd, D.D. will 
be ready for delivery in the ensuing year ; 
and considerable progress has also been 
made with the ‘‘ Promptorium,’”’ a Latin 
and English Dictionary of words in use 
during the fifteenth century, edited by 
Albert Way, Esq. F.S.A. a work which 
promises to be one of the greatest merit 
and utility. 

The Council have also accepted the fol- 
lowing works : 

A Collection of Original Letters and 
Papers of Literary Men of England during 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
including some Unpublished Papers of 
Camden. To be edited by Sin Henry 
Exuts, K.H., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Latin Romance Narratives and Legends 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Centuries, relating to King Arthur and 
other Heroes of the Welsh and Breton 
cycle of Fiction. To be edited by Sir 
Frep. Mappen, K.H., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Letters and State Papers relating to the 
Proceedings of the Earl of Leicester in 
the Low Countries, in the years 1585 and 
1586, derived from a MS. placed at the 
disposal of the Society by Frederic Ouvry, 
Esq. and other sources. To be edited by 
Joun Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 

The Private Diary of Thomas Cart- 
wright, Bishop of Chester, temp. James II. 

The Romance of Jean and Blonde of 
Oxford, by Philippe de Reims, an Anglo- 
Norman Poet, of the latter end of the 
twelfth Century, to be edited from a 
Unique MS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris, by M. Le Roux pe Liney, editor 
of the Roman de Brut. 

A Collection of Original Letters relat- 
ing to the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and some ofter points connected with the 
Reformation. To be edited by THomas 
Warieat, esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

Specimens of the Anglo-Latin Poets 
from the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, selected from inedited MSS. and 
arranged chronologically, with notices of 
the Writers and popular Notes. To be 
edited by T. Wricut, esq. M.A., F.S.A, 
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Contemporary Diary of a resident in 
London, extending from the year 1550 to 
1563, now the Cottonian MS. Vitell. F. v. 
To be edited by Joun Goucnr Nicno1s, 
esq. F.S.A. 

The Officers of the Society were elected, 
and the following gentlemen added to the 
Council, in the place of the Rt. Hon. 
T. P. Courtenay, deceased, and two mem- 
bers retiring, viz. the Right Hon. Lord 
Braybrooke, John H. Merivale, esq. 
F.S.A., and the Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

May 2. The second anniversary meet- 
ing was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Lord Braybrooke 
in the chair. Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
Sir F. Madden, and Mr. W. J. Thoms, 
were elected as new Members of Council, 
in the place of those retiring. The works 
for the year 1841-2 have been 

“Deloney’s Strange Histories, or Songes 
and Sonets,’’ &c. 1607. 

Political Ballads of the age of Crom- 
well, collected and edited by Thomas 
Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

‘“‘The Pleasant History of the two 
angry Women of Abington. Written by 
Henry Porter. 1599.” The first of a 
series of old plays: edited by the Rev. A. 


yee. 

The ‘‘ Boke of Curtasye ;’’ an English 
Poem, iilustrative of the Domestic Man- 
ners of our forefathers. Edited, from a 
MS. of the fifteenth century in the British 
Museum, by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 

‘¢ Kind-Harts Dream : containing five 
Apparitions, with their Invectives against 
abuses raigning. 1592.” Edited by Edw. 
F. Rimbault, esq. 

‘“¢The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordi- 
narie; or the Walkes in Powles. 1604.’’ 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, esq. from an 
unique copy in the Bodleian Library. 

A Collection of Old Christmas Carols, 
chiefly taken from manuscript sources. 

“The Pleasant and sweet History of 
Patient Grissell.’’ No date. In prose and 
verse. Edited by J. Payne Collier, esq. 

Specimens of the English Lyric Poetry 
of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centu- 
ries. Edited by T. Wright, esq. 

‘¢ Jack of Dover’s Merry Tales, or his 
Quest of Inquiry, or privy Search for the 
veriest Foole in England. 1604.’’ Edited 
by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

The French Invasions of Ireland, illus- 
trated by popular Songs, in three Parts, 

-with an Introduction. Edited by T. 
Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. M.R.LA. 

‘¢ Follies Anatomie, or Satyres and Sa- 
tyrical Epigrams, with a compendious 
History of Jxion’s Wheele. By Henry 
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Hutton, Dunelmensis. 1619.’’ Edited by 
Edward F. Rimbault, esq. 

The cash accounts of the Society were 
satisfactory. The Society numbers nearly 
400 members, and is limited to 500. 





WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

We are gratified to learn that the Rev. 
J.C. Jackson, of Farleigh Castle, has 
furnished an historical and topographical 
account of the parish of Grittleton, for 
this society. The MS. is now before the 
council, and will be printed forthwith. 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, who assisted 
Sir Richard Hoare and Mr. Canon Bowles 
in their works on Wiltshire topography, 
has nearly completed an account of the pa- 
rish of Christian-Malford; and Mr. Brit- 
ton’s History, &c. of Kington-St.-Michael, 
with a memoir of John Aubrey, which 
is copious and interesting, is almost ready 
for the press. The History of Castle 
Combe, by Mr. Poulett Scrope, is in a 
forward state, and will embrace much 
cnrious matter respecting the ancient 
castle, of that parish, its lords, &c. It 
will also contain many original facts re- 
specting Sir John Fastolf, who resided at 
Castle Combe. The maps and evidence 
by the Tithe Commissioners will afford 
original and valuable information for these 
topographical histories. Mr. J.C. Rich- 
ardson, author of a curious work on Eliza- 
bethan architecture, has visited the pa- 
rishes above referred to, and made drawings 
of their churches, fonts, old houses, &c. 
We have no doubt but that nearly all the 
nobility and gentry of the county will join 
the society when they have seen a speci- 
men of its publications, and are made fully 
acquainted with the objects and utilities 
likely to result from such union and co- 
operation to promote topographical his- 
tories of the parishes of the county. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 28. The annual meeting took 
place, H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Cattermole, the secretary, read the 
minutes of 1841, and the report of the 
council. The state of the funds, audited 
and approved, gave an income of 8741. 
11s. 3d.,and an expenditure of 7507. 7s. 9d. 
Reference was made to the first volume of 
Biographia Literaria, by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, just published under the auspices 
of the society ; and which is highly cre- 
ditable to the author. 

Mr. Hallam proceeded to read an inte- 
resting address, partly prepared by him- 
self, and partly by the foreign secretary, 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton. 

The Duke of Sutherland made a vacancy 
among the V.P.’s, which was filled by 
Lord Colborne ; and the vacancies in the 
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council were filled up by the names of 
Lord Clarendon, B. Botfield, esq. M.P., 
John Forster, esq. Rev. T. Fuller, and 
Ch. A. Smith, esq. 

We observe that a mecting was held on 
the 18th of May at the rooms of the Sta- 
tistical Society, the Bishop of St. David’s 
in the chair, for the purpose of forming a 
‘* Philological Society.” The proposed ob- 
jects of the Society are the investigation of 
the structure, the affinities, and the his- 
tory of languages ; and the illustration of 
the classical writers of Greece and Rome. 
Now these, if any, are so completely the 
objects of the Royal Society of Literature 
(founded, itis worthy of remark, byaformer 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Burgess,) that 
we cannot but deprecate the still further 
division of scientific researches among 
many sects and coteries, which, from their 
very number, are liable to grow weak and 
inefficient. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


May 7. The nineteenth anniversary of 
this Society was held, Professor Wilson in 
the chair. 

The Report of the Council began by 
adverting to the loss sustained in the death 
of the Earl of Munster, its late President. 
The usual statement of deaths, retire- 
ments and elections followed. Mention 
was then made of some valuable oriental 
works, printed in MS., bequeathed to the 
Society by the late N. B. Edmonston, esq. 
and General T. Gordon; and of some 
Chinese works, presented by Sir George 
Staunton. Some valuable geological pa- 
pers on the Mineral Resources of India, 
were noticed as forming part of the Jour- 
nal of the Society, copies of which were 
upon the table. The proceedings of the 
Oriental Translation Committee were then 
adverted to; and, in addition to the ad- 
vancement of several works, of which por- 
tions have appeared, notices were given of 
the translations of the Sama Veda; of the 
History of Hyder Ali; and of Ibn Khal- 
likan’s Biographical Dictionary, shortly 
to be published. The establishment of 
a fund for the printing of Oriental 
texts had been mentioned at the last an- 
niversary ; and some detail was now given 
of its proceedings. One volume only had 
been published, which was the sects of 
Sharistani, edited by the Rev. W. Cure- 
ton. The text of the Sama Veda, and 
that of the Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad are 
begun ; and the Syriac text of the long- 
lost work of Eusebius, wept Geopaveias, 
is about to be commenced; and various 
other works are in active preparation. 

After the reading of the Report, and the 
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exhibition of financial statements, the 
chairman proposed to enter on the records 
a resolution expressing the feelings of its 
members at the loss of their late President, 
which was carried by acclamation. Sir 
Alexander Johnston then moved that the 
Right Hon. Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, 
President of the Board of Control, should 
be elected President, in the room of the 
Earl of Munster. The motion was se- 
conded by Sir George Staunton, and car- 
ried unanimously. Votes of thanks were 
then passed to the other officers, who 
were rechosen, and the following gentle- 
men were elected into the Council, in the 
room of those who went out by rotation : 
the Hon. W. H. Leslie Melville, Sir T. 
E. Colebrooke, Bart. M.P., the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Salisbury, Samuel Ball, esq., 
Gen. Caulfield, Capt. Eastwick, J. Guille- 
mard, esq., Col. Leake. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 29. The annual general meet- 
ing took place. The Fellows at present 
on the list amount to 2,727, of whom 38 
have been elected since the last anni- 
versary, and 8 re-admitted. During the 
same period 52 have died, 84 have re- 
signed, and 76 have been removed. The 
Society is now, therefore, considerably on 
the decrease. The income of the Society, 
during 1841, amounted to 11,6112. 15s.11d. 
and the expenditure to 10,9317. 17s. 5d. 
A committee has been sitting to arrange 
the erection of a new Museum, and had 
made a provisional selection of a design 
furnished by Mr. Elmslie, architect. The 
result of recent negociations with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests has 
led to the exchange of certain small por- 
tions of land contiguous to the Society’s 
gardens in the Regent’s Park, and to a 
concession from the Crown that the 
Society should take in perpetuity the ten 
acres, hitherto held as grazing ground 
from year to year, and erect buildings 
thereon, as well as extend their landscape- 
gardening. The donations to the Me- 
nagerie have been more numerous than in 
any preceding year. The giraffes con- 
tinue to enjoy uninterrupted health, and 
their male fawn, born on the 27th May, 
1841, has been successfully reared. The 
number of visitors to the gardens during 
1841 was 132,616, of whom 39,425 were 
privileged, and 93,191 unprivileged, being 
a decrease of 9,895 in the former class, 
and an increase of 1502 in the latter, as 
compared with the preceding year, which 
shows the continued interest the public at 
large takes in this exhibition. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 2. At the anniversary meeting, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Edgar, and 
Dr. Henderson, were severally re-elected 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, for 
the ensuing year; and the Earl of Ilches- 
ter, Sir W. J. Hooker, and Mr. Barchard, 
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were added to the Council. In the re- 
port of the auditors the income of the 
Society was stated to be 1,119/. 17s. 8d. 
more than the expenditure ; and a reduc- 
tion of the Society’s debt, to the extent 
of 1,0477. 12s, 8d. within the year, was 
announced, 





ARCHITECTURE. 


: ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The annual exhibition of architectural 
designs and drawings, induces us to re- 
sume our critical remarks,the principal ob- 
ject of which has been to advocate propriety 
in ecclesiastical architecture, and to bring 
into notice our own national style, both 
religious and civil. 

We cannot fail to observe a manifest 
improvement in ecclesiastical design in 
the present exhibition, and we may hope 
at some future period to see, that we 
have arrived a little nearer at the revival 
of ancient art. The following are among 
the most striking. 

997. Church of St. Nicholas, East 
Grafton, Wilts. B. Ferrey.—A Norman 
design consisting of nave and aisles, with 
chancel and a tower at the western end of 
the north aisle, capped with a low pyra- 
midal roof. The design of the church 
appears to be formed on the model of 
Castle Acre Church, Norfolk. The roofs 
of both nave and aisles have a high pitch, 
’ and aclerestory rises above the aisles. 

1019. Perspective View of the Interior 
of a new Church erecting at Wilton, near 
Salisbury. 

1055. View of the Exterior of the same 
Church. Wyatt and Brandon.—This is 
a design very striking from the singularity 
of its architecture. It is designed in ac- 
cordance with a very pure style, being a 
very fair imitation of early Lombardic ar- 
chitecture. It is still more pleasing from 
the strictly ecclesiastical character of the 
plan and arrangement. The structure 
consists of a threefold division like our 
Norman churches, having a nave and aisles, 
achoir or chancel, and apse. The prin- 
cipal entrance is in the west front. The 
doorway is composed of a series of reced- 
ing arches, and inclosed in a porch of small 
projection. Above is a triforium of narrow 
arches, and over this a wheel window, with 
rich tracery. The campanile is insulated 
from the main building, and is a lofty 
square tower with a spire, like the Vene- 
tian examples. It is united by a porch or 
corridor with the north aisle. The de- 
sign of this tower somewhat resembles 
that of the new church at Streatham. 

The interior is very grand, The columns 


are lofty, with sculptured capitals of varied 
design: on one the evangelistic symbols 
occupy the situation of the volutes of the 
Corinthian cap: thearches are semicircular 
and bold; over them isa triforium of si- 
milar arches, crowned by a clerestory, 
which is lighted by round-headed win- 
dows ; the roof is of timber, the principals 
resting on consoles affixed to the piers 
between the windows of the clerestory, and 
sustaining the tie beams. The nave is se- 
parated from the chancel by a bold circular 
arch, the roof of this part being groined, 
the soffite painted blue, with gold stars. 
This portion of the church is again divided 
from the apse by a round arch. The apse 
is semicircular; it has two ranges of ar- 
cades in height, the second having win- 
dows. The dome is occupied by a colossal 
painting of our Saviour in glory, with 
angelic attendants. But not only is this 
form of the church correct, but the arrange- 
ment of the furniture and fittings equally 
orthodox ; the pulpit, attached to the wes- 
tern pier of the first arch‘of the chancel, is 
sustained on groups of marble columns, 
like the pulpits at Pisa and elsewhere in 
Italy ; and, instead of a duplicate pulpit, 
an eagle with expanded wings is placed 
in the chancel for reading the office; and, 
in lieu of those accommodations for the 
drowsy, Pews, there are mere benches for 
the congregation, with ends carved in 
accordance with the style of the church. 
The font is of an elegant design, being 
composed of an union of four hemis- 
pheres. This church shews that just 
views of church architecture would be 
taken if the builders were relieved from 
the trammels of church-building commis- 
sioners and societies, with their arbitrary 
and injurious rules, which appear as if 
intended only to encourage a spurious and 
unknown style of church architecture. 

998. New Church at Crockerton, Wilts. 
Wyatt and Brandon.—A cross church, 
with a flimsy spire. We should expect 
better things from the designers of the 
Lombardic church just described. 

999. Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
Roehampton, Surrey. B. Ferrey.—A sim- 
ple chapel, appearing to consist of nave 
only, three lancet windows at each end, 
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and duplicated lancets in the flanks ; a bell 
gable of two openings on the apex of the 
western end. 

1098. Chancel of St. James's Church, 
Clapton, exterior and interior. E.C. 
Hakewell.—This is a cross church, much 
broken into parts; in consequence, the 
transepts, porch, and vestry want unity. 
The tower is very slender, and situated in 
the angle between the transept and chan- 
cel; it is octangular, with a small spire, 
altogether slender and insignificant. 

The interior is far better, and deserving 
of praise, more especially for the ortho- 
dox arrangement. The wall behind the 
altar is in three stories; the lower be- 
ing an arcade, the next a lancet window 
of three lights, inclosed within a pointed 
arch, and the third an arcade of five lancet 
arches, the centre being higher than the 
others, which rake towards it. The pul- 
pit at the angle is bracket-shaped and 
sustained on a pillar; its faces are deco- 
rated with the symbols of the evangelists. 
Instead of a reading desk of the modern 
construction, a lettern is placed for the 
use of the officiating minister. The roof 
is of timber, pannelled. 

1002. West End of a Church erecting 
at Bickerstaffe, Lancaster, for the Earl of 
Derby. S. Smirke.—Coldly severe; a 
well-proportioned spire is at the west end, 
in front of a nave or body without aisles ; 
the want of which must render invalid 
any design for a tower, however good it 
may be in itself. 

1014. Interior of a free Church and 
National Schools recently erected byGough 
and Roumieu.—Where this economical 
structure has been set up, which, like the 
piece of furniture, which was ‘‘ a bed by 
night, a chest of drawers by day,’’ is to 
serve two purposes, we are not told. It is 
a large and very broad interior, with a 
flimsy roof (probably iron), brick walls, 
and naked windows. The interior is not 
half so picturesque or so respectable as 
Pickford’s warehouses, which are exhi- 
bited by Mr. Cubitt in No. 992. We see 
but little of the church in the structure, 
and we much regret such an union should 
have been allowed to be made. 

1024. All Saints Chapel, Sunning, 
erected at the expense of Robert Pal- 
mer, Esq. M.P. J. Turner.—This is 
a simple design, like that in Roehampton, 
before noticed. This class of early 
English chapels is very interesting, and 
more pleasing to the admirers of genuine 
church architecture, than the showy gew- 
gaws, covered with diminutive pinnacles, 
which are now such favourites with the 
church architects of the day. 

1067. S. W. view of a design for the 
Cove and South Hawley Church, Hants. 
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E. C. Hakewill.—This structure is also 
extremely simple in its design; it is a 
cross church, with side lights only in 
the transept, and a well-proportioned:oc- 
tagon tower and spire at the west end. 
Over the entrance to the churchyard is an 
appropriately designed lich-gate; this an- 
cient appendage to churchyards served 
to shelter the corpse whilst the mourners 
waited for the priest to meet them at the 
entrance of the consecrated ground. 

1080. St. Andrew’s Church, Bethnal 
Green. Wyatt and Brandon.—Of Nor- 
man or Lombardic architecture, with a 
tower at one angle crowned with a spire ; 
two porches attached to the principal 
front appear much like excrescences. 

1060. View of St. John’s Church, 
Islington. J.1. Scoles.—The west front 
of a Roman Catholic church. It is in the 
Norman style, built of red brick, having 
two towers surmounted by spires and 
pinnacles at the angles, covered with 
lead; it is a light and pleasing design. 
The steeples are lofty and very pleasing 
in their proportions; but jt is very ques- 
tionable whether a parochial church or 
chapel ought to have more than one 
tower, although the practice of raising 
two has become very common, 

1093. Perspective view of a New 
Church at Merthyr Tydvil. Wyatt and 
Brandon.—This is a simple structure in 


«the Lombardic style, with a tower and 


spire at one of the angles. It is pleasing 
to see from many of the designs in this 
exhibition, that architects are departing 
from the practice of invariably placing 
the tower in the centre of the west end of 
the design, very often to the sacrifice of 
the picturesque effect of the structure. 

1096. Perspective view of the new 
Church at Cholderton, Wilts. Wyatt 
and Brandon.—This is a Norman design, 
with an octagon tower and spire at one 
angle of the west front. In this and the 
preceding design, the want of a chancel is 
a great defect. 

1107. St. Paul's Church, Valetta, 
Malta, designed by the late — Lanka- 
sheer, Esq. W. Pullen. — This church 
was the munificent gift of Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager,—but it is to be re~ 
gretted that the design is equally poor 
with the majority of the new churches in 
London; it is a common modern Grecian 
design, with a portico of four columns 
standing against the west front, and a 
square tower above in diminishing stories, 
certainly a piracy from that of Camber- 
well New Church, a structure to be by 
no means imitated. 

1110. New Scotch Church at Wool- 
wich. T. L. Donaldson.—One of the 
many poor examples of modern Norman 
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architecture ; it has a square tower half en- 

aged in the west front, surmounted with 
a crocketed spire in rather a later style of 
detail than the rest of the building. 

1112. Paddington New Church, now 
erecting under the design and direction 
of G. Gutch and J. Goldicutt. —The 
body of the church has no aisles, but at 
the principal front is a tower of good pro- 
portions, crowned with a spire and pinna- 
cles. It is flanked,as usual in modern 
designs, with porches. It is hardly to be 
expected that any very great progress in 
architectural excellence will be made while 
architects are so fond of encumbering 
their towers with excrescences, when in 
ancient buildings the tower is generally on 
three of its sides perfectly clear of the 
main building. 

1118. All Saints’ Church, Gordon 
Square, St. Pancras, T. L. Donaldson.— 
A church by courtesy, but more resem- 
bling the proprietary chapels so plentiful 
in this part of the town: the front is 
hedged in between houses, and is all that 
is seen of the building. It is Italian in 
design, with a dquble semicircular window, 
and two plain doors: a small belfry is 
raised on the top. Itis to be regretted 
that churches are not in all cases insulated 
buildings. 

1120. Dalston New Church, H. Deus- 
bury.—A very common-place lancet de- 
sign ; with a small tower surmounted by a 
very slender spire. 

1154. Shaw Church, Newbury, Berks. 
J. Hanson.—This is a Norman church, 
composed of the usual modern body with- 
out aisles: it has a tower and spire at the 
west end, but they are spoiled from being 
overloaded with detail. 

The rebuilding of Camberwell Church 
after thelate fire has occasioned amultitude 
of designs to be exhibited. It appears 
that more than fifty were sent in for 
the decision of the committee. The ac- 
cepted design is not exhibited; but of 
those which have been rejected it is ob- 
vious that propriety in ecclesiastical de- 
signs has been more attended to of late 
than it wasformerly : many of thestructures 
are very fair designs for parish churches, 
being composed of nave and aisles ; others 
have transepts, which appear quite un- 
necessary in a church of the size; and 
others are distinguished by a love of show 
and number of ornaments; we notice 
the designs in the order of exhibition, 
much regretting that the accepted design 
is not before us. 

1010. Design by J. Burrell.—A cross 
church, very shewy, having a square tower 
at the western end, and displaying a mix- 
ture of styles quite unauthorised. 

1031. Design by Hermon and Wont- 
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ner.— This is a respectable design in 
Wykeham’s style : it is merely a nave with 
aisles, and a chancel ; having a tower and 
spire at west end. 

1041. Design by H. Briant.—Some- 
what resembling the last, but has the 
usual modern defect of a redundancy of 
shewy detail. 

1066. Desiyn by R. P. Browne.—A 
cross church, with square tower at west 
end, and polygonal apse. 

1090. Design by E. Nash, being one 
of the six selected by the committee out 
of fifty-three.—This is a good design and 
suitable to the situation. It is a cross 
church. The style is lancet gothic, with 
a tower surmounted by a spire situated in 
the angle between the nave and transept, 
answering to the opening in the front of the 
church : the tower thus situated admits of 
its being made a porch, and this is better 
than the modern fashion of making an 
entrance in the transept. The design has 
some bold flying buttresses. 

1104. Design by A. Ritchie. — Very 
shewy, and marked by many of the worst 
features of the modern gothic school. At 
the angles of the square tower are four 
circular insulated turrets, somewhat re- 
sembling poles, which give an air of 
absurdity to the design. 

1106. Design by G. Scratton.—This is 
too shewy for execution. 

1107. Design by James Williams.—This 
design somewhat resembles the new 
parish church of Leeds. The tower, 
which is square and massive, is placed in 
the centre of the south aisle, in this 
respect agreeing with the site on which 
the structure is to be built. 

1134. Design by E. B. Lamb.—In a 
very anomalous style of Gothic, in two 
stories, which is unusual in a genuine 
design. The tower is placed at the side 
of the apse. 

1138. Design by J. O. R. Butler.— 
This design consists of a nave and aisles, 
with a tower and spire, with a number of 
pinnacles, and too much shew. 

1151. Design by J. Atkinson.—The 
fault of this design is the predominance 
of ornament. The church consists of a 
nave, and tower with a spire, designed 
apparently from Louth. 

1200. Model of a Design. F. Pouget.— 
This is an early-English design, but the 
detail selected from very poor examples. 
It is a cross church. The tower has an 
odd feature: four porches are affixed to 
its base, the easternmost serving to unite 
it with church. The spire is pierced full 
of holes; a feature seen in some foreign 
churches, but not worthy of being imi- 
tated. 

1139. Wesleyan Chapel, Sacristy, and 
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Keeper’s House, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Lockwood and Allom.— The chapel is 
a Pagan temple, with an eight-columned 
portico, raised on a flight of steps. The 
other buildings are two lodges, placed at 
a short distance. As might be expected, 
there is nothing ecclesiastical in the de- 
sign. 

1083. The high altar of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church, temp. Henry VI. L.N. 
Cottingham.—This is a design for the re- 
storation of the present matchless screen, 
with its statues and decorations, accom- 
panied with some gay groups as acces- 
sories. The drawing is showy, but wants 
propriety. The niches of the screen were 
once filled with statues of apostles and 
other sainted personages: for, as_ this 
screen formed the back of the high altar, 
it is very improbable that the statue of any 
person who had not been canonised by the 
church would have been allowed to occupy 
a situation in so sacred a place. The 
figures here introduced are apparently put 
in at random, and represent such per- 
sons as occurred to the memory of the 
artist. They are mostly laymen. In 
the centre is a crucifix too anatomical and 
unpleasing, as may be seen on comparison 
with the fine example shewn in Mr. 
Robert’s view of the church on Mount 
Sinai in this exhibition. With regard 
to the accessories, they are out of date, as 
the screen was not finished for many years 
after the death of Henry VI. As a means, 
however, of directing the attention of the 
gentry of Hertfordshire to the restoration 
of this fine architectural monument, and 
restoring its disfigured and empty taber- 
nacles, the design deserves approbation. 

1030. View of the Royal Gallery of 
the New Houses of Parliament. 

1040. View of St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Sorming part of the public approach to 
the two Houses, &c. C. Barry.—These 
drawings are prepared for the purpose of 
exhibiting the effect of a proposed mode 
of decorating the walls with paintings.— 
The gallery is richly fitted up with seats ; 
the paintings occupy the walls, and are 
surrounded by ornamental borders in 
fresco. Above is a frieze with inscrip- 
tions; the windows have armorial bear- 
ings in stained glass. The ceiling is 
painted with quatrefoils in panels. The 
hall, which it seems is to occupy the site 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, has a groined 
roof, the ribs and bosses set off with 
colour, the walls wainscoted to a portion 
of their height, with paintings above as 
before. The whole will certainly be very 
beautiful in its effects, if executed with 
care and skill. 

1123. View of the Choir of Hereford 
Cathedral, now restoring under the direc- 
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tion of L. N. Cottingham.—The altar end 
of this cathedral was one of the ugliest in 
existence; it was on this account chosen 
by Mr. Pugin in his contrasts, as a speci- 
men of modern architecture. By removal 
of the old screen a magnificent Norman 
arch was discovered, forming a commu- 
nication with the Lady Chapel, and letting 
in a free view of this elegant building. In 
lieu of the modern and ugly window above, 
a very fine lancet window, with appropriate 
stained glass, has been introduced. This 
is a beautiful specimen of restoration. 

We close our remarks with some de- 
signs in domestic architecture. 

923. North front of Pension Room 
recently erected at Gray’s Inn, with de- 
sign for a new Chapel, and remodelling 
the front of the Hall next Gray’s Inn. 
Wigg and Mansfield.—The pension room 
was a modern brick house, and has been 
much improved: but the hall, a Tudor 
erection of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, was spoiled, some years since, by 
being plastered over, and the Louvre de- 
stroyed, a new one of the true carpenter’s 
gothic being raised in its place. We 
commented severely on these alterations 
in our Magazine at the time. The pre- 
sent design gives arched windows of an 
earlier date to the hall, and takes away 
the Louvre altogether : but gives, in lieu, 
pinnacles at the angles of the design; the 
whole design is indeed remodelled with 
a vengeance. When will architects cease 
from the vanity of altering old buildings ? 
They may set up their whimsies in new 
buildings without control; but it is per- 
fectly atrocious to see an old desigu cut 
up and spoilt in this manner. The present 
chapel is so bad that the new design will 
certainly not be worse than the old one; 
and this might be respectable if the toy- 
looking group of pinnacles which is made 
for a tower is removed. 


1018. North-east view of Infant Or- 
phan Asylum, Wanstead. 

1052. South-east view of Ditto. Scott. 
and Moffat. — A large and somewhat 
imposing building, of a plain style of 
architecture, in the taste of Inigo Jones. 
The plan is in the form of a half H, with 
projecting porches on each face, flanked 
at the angles with octagon turrets crowned 
with domes. The detail is bold and con-, 
sistent with the nature of the design. 

1011. Raising the monolithal granite 
obelisk between Fleet Street and Ludgate 
Hill on the morning of June 26, 1833.— 
J. Elmes. The Waithman testimonial— 
five labourers with the aid of a triangle 
and a pulley are performing the herculean 
task of setting this vast obelisk on its 
pedestal. 
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1027. View from south-east of the 
palace of His Highness the Nawaub Na- 
zein at Moorshedabad, designed by 
Lieut.-Col. M’Leod and Walkman. 

1050. View from north-west of same 
building. — A modern Grecian doric de- 
sign, with a portico in the centre of six 
columns, and two sub-porticos of four at 
the ends of the front, much in the style 
of the New Post Office in one view, and 
a portico of eight columns in the other. 
It is lamentable to see this cockney archi- 
tecture carried over to the East, and 
usurping the place of the picturesque 
domes and turrets of the national archi- 
tecture of India. 

1119. Design shewing the north and 
west fronts, and interior of the first 
quadrangle of the Royal Naval School 
proposed to be built at Counter Hill, 
Deptford. J. Shaw.—This is a far more 
national design than architects generally 
give for scholastic institutions. We see a 
charity school often covered with pinnacles 
and lofty ecclesiastical windows, looking 
very fine on paper. The present is a 
structure of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, in Wren’s style, like Chelsea College: 
the quadrangle has an arcade and Tower. 





AYLESBURY CHURCH. 

During the repairs which have for some 
time been going on in this noble edifice, 
several fine arches of the twelfth century 
were discovered, covered over with plas- 
ter and rubbish. At a vestry held to con- 
sider of the restoration of them, it was 
resolved that the parish highly approved 
of what had been done by the church- 
wardens, and directed that the church, in- 
cluding the arches, should be restored as 
near as possible to the original state : 
to this motion only eight persons dissent- 
ed. It was also resolved, that in future 
no parish vestry should be held in the 
church, but in the grammar school. 

The Prebendal House at Thame, Ox- 
Sordshire. — This building, founded in 
the thirteenth century, and being in its 
main features a very pleasing specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the fifteenth, 
after remaining for more than two hun. 
dred years, subsequently to the Reforma- 
tion, ina dismantled state, appropriated 
to agricultural purposes, was restored and 
converted into a private residence in 
1837, by Charles Stone, esq. the proprie- 
tor, according to the designs of Mr. H. 
B. Hodson, archt. Our attention has 


been attracted to the building by two 
folio views, very neatly executed in litho- 
graphy by G. Child, shewing the house 
and adjoining Chapel in different points 
of view, 


For a representation of its 
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former state, see a vignette in Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 27. This Society has purchased 
the entire collection of architectural draw- 
ings left by the late Mr. Rickman, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘he value of these drawings 
does not consist in their merit as works 
of art, for they are merely outlines in 
in pen and ink, though generally drawn 
with great care and accuracy: but in the 
immense variety of examples here brought 
together during a long number of years, 
devoted to the study of Gothic Architec- 
ture. There are altogether upwards of frwo 
thousand examples, of which the greater 
part are English, a few Scotch, and about 
three hundred are foreign, chiefly French, 
but some from Rotterdam and other 
places. The whole are from sketches 
made on the spot, and the greater part 
are unpublished. 

Mr. Rickman unfortunately died before 
he had at all completed his design, which 
evidently was to form a chronological se- 
ries, and many parts of it are left ina 
very imperfect state; but other branches 
of the subject, particularly the variety of 
the forms of tracery of windows, and of 
those more especially during the decorated 
period, are particularly copious and com- 
plete. 

Among various presents received 
were, a model of the very elegant Early 
English Font at Wellow, Somersetshire ; 
presented by the Rev. John Ward, of 
Great Bedwin; and specimens of Altar, 
Communion, and Corporal Cloths, of 
crimson damask and white linen, with ap- 
propriate designs, manufactured by Mr. 
French, of Bolton-le-Moors, with litho- 
graphs of the designs, and prices, which 
are very moderate. 

A Paper on the Military Architecture 
of the Middle Ages was communicated by 
G. T. Clark, Esq. Its object was to 
point out the distinctions between the 
several styles of castles found in England, 
and to enable parties to ascertain to which 
class they belonged, by the existing re- 
mains. The author divided them into 
two principal classes, the Norman keep, 
as Newcastle, London, &c. and the Ed- 
wardian castle, with its walls of enceinte, 
inner, outer, and middle baileys, posterns, 
and ditch, as Caerphilly, Caernarvon, &c. 
At a later period, though houses continu- 
ed to be castellated in appearance, it was 
more for ornament than actual use, the 
windows became larger, and the whole 
building has more of a domestic character. 
It is remarkable that during the 13th 
century, when we have so many churches, 
we have very few castles. The number 
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of castles, of which there are known to be 
existing remains, is in 


England 461 
Wales . i * - 107 
Scotland * ‘ ‘ 155 
Ireland . ‘5 . . 120 

843 


And it is probable that, if more accurate 
search were made, it would be found near 
a thousand. This paper was illustrated 
by drawings of the keep at Newcastle ; the 
Tower of London, freed from its modern 
incumbrances ; and Caerphilly, with its 
moat, carefully restored. 

May 9. A Collection of Impressions 
of Brasses was presented by E. A. Free- 
man, Esq. of Trinity College. 

Mr. Henry Wentworth Acland, Fellow 
of All Souls, exhibited casts and drawings 
taken from the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, at Glastonbury, and also 
drawings and models of the chapel of the 
Holy Evangelists, lately erected in De- 
vonshire (mostly after the design of St. 
Joseph’s), by Mr. Cockerell, R.A. The 
casts consisted of corbels from different 
parts of the chapel at Glastonbury; of 
the bases, central band mouldings, and 
capitals of the shafts, that, in support of 
aseries of intersecting arches, surround 
the building within and without; of capi- 
tals, and zigzag ornaments from the tur- 
rets, and several enrichments in detail 
from the ornamented windows of the 
south side. A particular description 
of the termination of the turrets, with 
measurements of such parts as re- 
main, was entered into; a  restora- 
tion, communicated by Mr. Cockerell, ex- 
plained, and the attention of the Society 
particularly drawn to the mechanical con- 
trivance and beauty of the roof. The se- 
micircular principals, much ornamented, 
are constructed on a plan first discovered 
by Philibert de Lorme, in the 16th cen- 
tury. A plate and full description of this 
useful and elegant manner of construction, 
and a history of its invention, is to be 
found in the Histoire des Architectes, by 
Quatremere de Quincy, 1830. 

Several other details were described, 
anda specimen of the volcanic stone of 
which this chapel is built was given, and 
great praise bestowed on the massive and 
inperishable character of the work. 

Mr. Acland presented a section and 
view of the Church of dssissi, near Peru- 
gia, in the Italo-Gothic style. It is a 
building rich with the works of Giotto 
and Cimabue, and their scholars. Those 
even to whom this early art is not an ob- 
ject of interest, should visit the church 
for its architectural beauty, and the sin- 
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gularity of its design. There are two 
distinct Churches erected one above the 
other, and entered at different levels ; be- 
low these again is the crypt. Thus is there 
formed a Church as it were on three 
stories, the upper of which is a very lofty 
and fine specimen of its style, and the 
middle spacious, highly decorated, and 
abounding with chapels. 





THE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

April 18, A list of nearly one hun- 
dred presents was read by the Secretary. 
This list comprised several books; im- 
pressions of many rare and valuable 
brasses ; eight beautifully coloured draw- 
ings of decorated windows from Carlisle, 
Heckington, and Sleaford, made to a 
scale, and presented by E. Sharpe, Esq. 
architect ; and a large collection of Gothic 
mouldings, by F. A. Paley, Esq. 

A second edition of the Few Words to 
Church Builders has been prepared, with 
the Appendix carefully corrected and 
greatly enlarged. The 6th and 7th num- 
bers of the Ecclesiologist have appeared, 
and the 8th will be ready before the next 
meeting. The Committee for the resto- 
ration of St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, are 
about to issue a list of additional subscrip- 
tions received since the last report, accom- 
panied by a lithographed drawing of the 
church. A very large sum will still be 
wanting to carry out the repairs in the 
same church-like and durable manner in 
which they have so far been conducted. A 
faculty has been granted for the proposed 
alterations: the original Chancel-arch has 
been discovered, and will be restored ; and 
rapid progress is making towards the erec- 
tion of the new aisle. 

The Committee have undertaken to re- 
ceive subscriptions for a new church at 
Alexandria (for which a grant has been 
made by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge), for which they have also 
promised to furnish designs. 

The restoration of the Font of St. Ed- 
ward’s, Cambridge, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Lawrence, clerk of the works 
at St. Sepulchre’s, is highly satisfactory. 

A paper was read from the Rev. W. 
Airy, M.A. Vicar of Keysoe near Kim- 
bolton, describing an inscription lately dis- 
covered on the font in his church. A 
model of the font, executed by Mr. Airy, 
and a full-sized copy of the inscription, 
were exhibited. 

Edmund Sharpe, Esq. M.A. of St. 
John’s college, architect, then proceeded 
to read the first of a series of papers on 
the Early History of Christian architec. 
ture. 
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THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL, OXFORD. 

The Martyrs’ Aisle, added to St. Mary 
Magdalene’s church, is now completed. It 
has been found necessary to expend about 
3007. upon this Aisle, in addition to the 
amount agreed upon in the contract, for 
extra work, to render the foundation in 
some parts more secure, and for alter- 
ations in some of the minor details, for 
the purpose of improving the general cha- 
racter of the design. The expense of re- 
building the east gable adjoining to the 
chancel, of restoring the roof of the south 
aisle, and of providing the window of 
stained glass for the chancel, together 
with the whole of the fitting up of the in- 
terior of the Church, has been defrayed 
by the parishioners, and by subscriptions 
raised specifically for this purpose, and 
wholly independent of the subscriptions 
for the Martyrs’ Memorial. The statues 
of the Martyrs have been erected in their 
places upon the Cross. They have been 
executed from the designs as well as mo- 
dels of Henry Weekes, esq. to whom Sir 
F. Chantrey entrusted, by his last will, 
the completion of his professional engage- 
ments; and their aspects and attitudes 
are highly characteristic. Their height is 
seven feet besides the plinth. Cranmer 


bears on his left arm the sacred volume of 
the edition of ‘‘ Maye 1541.’’ The robing 
of Ridley’s statue is in accordance with 
his undisturbed conformity to episcopal 
apparel. The third statue, that of Latimer 
(which faces the Cornmarket), is the very 
image and representation of pious old age, 
stooping under the burden of four score 
years, but resolved to perform and to suf- 
fer the will of God: his arms are crossed 
over the breast. 

From a variety of causes, such as the 
substitution of London bricks for those of 
the neighbourhood — the substitution of 
Headington hard stone (for the plinths 
of the aisle) instead of Barrington—the 
expenditure of large masses of concrete 
and plank stones for the foundations both 
of aisle and monument, than were fore- 
seen to be necessary—the curb and iron 
railing round the monument—the car- 
riage of the figures of the martyrs 
from London—the more elaborate sculp- 
ture necessary for the basement story 
of the monument, as nearest the eye 
—the non-payment of subscriptions to 
the amount of nearly 300/. and other 
causes, it is stated that a thousand 
pounds more will be necessary for the 
completion of this interesting monument. 
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April 28. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Halford, M.A. of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, and of 42, 
Montagu-square ; and John Frederic 
Leary, esq. Librarian to the House of 
Lords, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 

Charles St. Barbe, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a small tablet, about 14 inc. thick, 


‘formed of a stone resembling slate, and 


said to have been found in the ruins of 
Beaulieu abbey, Hampshire. It has a 
shallow cavity, evidently prepared for 
writing, above which is some ornamental 
carving, resembling so nearly the rocks 
and dragons of Chinese designs, that we 
suspect it is not an European relic of an- 
tiquity. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a series of passages from old 
writers relative to Periwigs or Perukes, 
many of which were very curious and 
amusing. It appears that periwigs first 
became prevalent as a part of costume 
about the year 1660, though false hair had 
been worn under the same name for two 
centuries before, particularly on the stage. 
In 1690 a quarto volume of more than 
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500 pages was printed at Paris, entitled 
Histoire des Peruques, but chiefly con- 
sisting of censures upon the wearing of 
false hair by the clergy. Pepys bought 
two periwigs, which were ‘‘ verz fine,’’ 
and gave £4 10s. for the two. 

May 5. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Frederick Trotter, LL.D. Chr. coll. 
Camb. and barrister-at-law, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a rare medal in silver, commemorating the 
sending of troops by the King of Denmark 
to William the Third. 

H. W. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
rubbings of the brass figures of Thomas 
Foxley and his wife, dated 1436, in Bray 
church, Berkshire.: 

The reading of Mr. Repton’s collections 
for the history of Periwigs was concluded. 

May 12. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

W. P. Griffith, esq. of St. James’s~ 
square, architect, and the Rev. Robert 
Eden, M.A. late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, Minister of St. Mary’s 
chapel, Lambeth, were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

The reading was commenced of a me- 
moir on the Painted Chamber in the Pa- 
lace of Westminster, by John Gage Roke- 
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wode, esq. Director, intended to accom- 
pany a series of plates which have been 
engraved for he Society’s ‘‘ Vetusta 
Monumenta.”’ 

The Society adjourned, over Whitsun- 
tide, to the 26th of May. 


GOLDEN ALTAR-PIECE FROM BASLE. 





An exhibition of a very interesting na- 
ture is now open at No. 28, Old Bond- 
street, the principal attraction of which is 
a magnificent golden altar-piece, which 
was given, in ‘the year 1019, by the Em- 
peror Henry II. to the Cathedral of Basle. 
According to the tradition of the church, 
Henry, during his campaign of 1014, in 
Italy, was so severely afflicted with un at- 
tack of stone, that he resolved, on his re- 
turn to Rome, where Pope Benedict VIII. 
was to confer upon him the investiture of 
the empire, to visit the convent of Mount 
Cassino, to implore the Almighty for 
another victory, over the malady with 
which he was afflicted. St. Benedict, 
his patron, formerly abbot of this convent, 
was to stand in the stead of physicians, 
whose art had proved vain. The saint 
did not disappoint his hopes; in a dream 
he saw him appear, with an instrument in 
his hand, and heard him speak these con- 
solatory words :—-“‘ As you have confi- 
dence in Gop and his Saints, I am sent to 
cure you of your malady.’’ After having 
uttered these words, he extracted the 
stone, and placed it in the hand of the 
Emperor, who found it there when he 
awoke. This miracle is mentioned by 
contemporaneous historians, and is re- 
lated in bas-r-'ief on the tomb of Henry 
II., at Bamberg. The altar-piece pre- 
sented as a memorial of this miraculous 
cure, was placed at the chief altar, and 
used only on great festivals, to which was 
added that of St. Henry, in remembrance 
of the benefactor. It stands about four 
feet in height, and is nearly six feet wide, 
and is formed of beaten gold of the purest 
quality, inclosed in a frame of cedar-wood 
three inches in thickness. It contains five 
figures in bold relief, each twenty-four 
inches high. They represent the Saviour, 
the archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 
phael, and St. Benedict, placed under 
arches supported by columns, and on each 
of which is the name of the personage. 
Beneath the feet of Christ kneel the 
crowned figures of the Emperor Henry 
and his wife Cunegonda. On the frieze 
and base are the following inscriptions :— 
‘6 QUIS SICUT HEL FORTIS, MEDICUS, 
SOTER, BENEDICTUS.’’ ‘‘ PROSPICE TER- 
REGENAS CLEMENS MEDIATOR USIAS.”’ 
The whole has an arabesque ground 
beautifully executed, the ornaments of 
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which are those common to the MSS. 
and monumental remains of the 11th cen- 
tury, and above the arches are small me- 
dallion heads, denoted by inscriptions to 
represent Prudence, Justice, Temperance, 
and Force, alluding to the qualities sup- 
posed to be the characteristics of the 
Saint and Angels. The principal figures 
are free and well defined in their outline, 
the expression natural, the attitudes un- 
constrained, the forms of the drapery 
graceful and flowing, and the relief into 
which they are wrought of extreme bold- 
ness. The metal of which the work is 
composed somewhat detracts by its 
brightness from the effect produced ; but 
the intrinsic value of the material was al- 
ways considered in ancient days, particu- 
larly in religious offerings. This remark- 
able relic was removed from the cathedral 
of Basle at the Reformation in 1529; and 
has ever since been the subject of conti- 
nued counter-claims until the recent re- 
volution in Switzerland, when the canton 
of Basle became divided, and the people 
of the country obtaining, in division with 
the city, two-thirds of the church trea- 
sure, put their portion up to public auc- 
tion on the 23d of May 1834. 

There are several other objects of inte- 
rest in Colonel Theubet’s exhibition. The 
principal are, one of the golden roses 
which used formerly to be annually given 
by the Pope to some distinguished per- 
sonage or faithful servant of the church of 
Rome; a fine silver crosier, from the 
Abbey of Muri, richly ornamented ; the 
bust of St. Verena, of silver gilt, the 
work of the eleventh century ; a drinking 
cup, in the form of a stag, formerly be. 
longing to the Emperor Ferdinand I. ; 
some finely-chased censers of the 15th 
century ; a state hat, of velvet, set in a 
coronet of flowers, formed of goldsmith’s 
work and jewellery; a box in stamped 
silver, for containing the host; several 
other drinking cups of different periods 
and styles of art; a geographical atlas, 
adorned with arabesques, and said to be 
the work of Philip II. of Spain when a 
youth ; and a richly ornamented ‘ Livre 
d’heures,” of Jeanne la Folle, the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and mo- 
ther of the Emperor Charles V. with the 
portraits and armorial bearings of Joan 
and her husband Philippe le Beau, in the 
frontispiece, painted in a very delicate 
manner, and in excellent preservation. 
A proposal has been made to have casts 
taken from the golden Altar-piece, and, 
from its great curiosity and beauty, as a 
work of art, we think such a course ex- 
ceedingly desirable. 
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TEMPLE CHURCH. 

The stained glass windows recently in- 
troduced in the choir of the Temple 
Church, designed and executed by Mr. 
Willement, not only reflect great credit on 
the skill of that gentleman, but evince 
the extent of his antiquarian taste and 
knowledge. 

The three triple-lancet windows at the 
east end have been entirely occupied with 
historical subjects, arranged and designed 
in strict accordance with the date of the 
church ; the three lancets in the centre, 
which are immediately above the altar, 
are occupied with the history of our bless- 
ed Lord in compartments. The subjects 
commence in the first division towards the 
north side, beginning at the bottom with the 
Annunciation and terminating with the 
Adoration of the Magi. The centre com- 
mences with the Flight into Egypt, the 
Resurrection occupying the apex. The 
third division contains representations of 
the events subsequent to the Sacrifice, 
beginning with the Women at the Sepul- 
chre, the whole terminating at the top with 
the Ascension. 

The subjects in the side lancets are ar- 
ranged in lozenges; those in the centre 
in entire and half circles, each lozenge or 
circle containing two subjects. The rest 
of the glazing is filled in with a rich dia- 
pered pattern, in which the deep red and 
blue of the ancient windows is very 
striking, equalling in depth of tone the 
ancient glass. The centre opening having a 
disproportionate width as compared with 
the other lights, a very broad and rich 
border has been introduced, which cor- 
rects the apparent disproportion. The 
chief pattern in the border is a running 
scroll, the style of which is familiar to 
the admirers of illuminations of the 
early period in which the architecture of 
the church dates, and the other ornaments, 
which it is not easy to particularise, are 
derived from equally authentic and coeval 
sources. 

The lateral windows, which are at the 
ends of the aisles, are of a different cha- 
racter, and the subjects relate to the an- 
cient history of the extraordinary and 
harshly treated community to which we 
are indebted for this elegant church. 
The northernmost of these side windows, 
which is a triple lancet, is filled in with 
rich patterns, composed of the double 
triangle and other symbolical forms. In 
the centre is introduced a conventional re- 
presentation of the ‘‘ Temptum Hierv- 
SALEM,’’ at the sides of which, represented 
by knights, in mail armour, on horseback, 
carrying the ‘‘ Beau-seant,’’ and riding 
towards the Temple, are the figures of 


‘6 GEOF. FILIUS STEPH.’? 
‘6 ROB, DE MONFORT.”’ 


The first of these knights rides with his 
swordarm tothe spectator,consequently the 
inside of his shield is seen; the latter, which 
is on the opposite side of the Temple, 
bears on his shield his armorial bearings, 
bendée or and azure. The famous banner 
may be described heraldically as argent, a 
chief sable. Attheapex ofthe centrelight is 
the red cross of the Templars, surrounded 
with the following verse, ‘‘ Non nobis, non 
nobis, Domine, sed nomini tuo da glo- 
riam.”’ Below are the arms of King Henry 
I. and Baldwin of Jerusalem, in whose time 
the order was instituted. Lower down is 
a representation of the first seal of the 
fraternity, two armed knights seated on 
the same horse and circumscribed 


-++ PAUPERES COMMILLITONES CHRISTI 
ET TEMPLI SALOMONIS. 


The south window at the east end is 
similar to the corresponding one on the 
north side, which has been just described, 
excepting the subjects in the principal 
panels. The central compartment being 
occupied with a corresponding representa- 
tion of a building, inscribed, 

‘ Crvitatis BETHLEHEM,” 
which corresponds with the Temple of Je- 
rusalem on the other side. The attendant 
knights are 


ALANUS MARCEL 
ALMERIC DE SCI MAUR’ 


The shield of the latter is shewn, and 
displays his armorial bearings, argent, two 
chevronels gules, a label of three poiats 
sable. The four knights were Grand Priors 
of the order in England, viz. 

Geoffrey Fitz Stephen, 1180. 
Americ de St. Maur, 1203. 
Alan Marcel, 1224. 

Robert Mountforde, 1234. 

The appearance of these figures is 
very striking, and harmonises with the 
mailed effigies of the circular chancel, 

The ornaments at the lower part are the 
devices of the Holy Lamb, the cross sur- 
mounting the crescent, and the arms of 
King Henry III., in whose reign the 
church was built. 

The execution and costume of these 
subjects agree with the period of the 
church. As may be expected from the 
number of the subjects, the individual 
representations are small, but the clear- 
ness with which the design is made out en- 
ables the spectators to see distinctly the 
principal subjects, even from the circular 
church. 

It must not pass unnoticed that a great 
quantity of lead was used in all ancient 
works ; this has strictly been attended to 
here, and gives a decided outline and even 
relief to the figures, which no shadow or 
tint could possibly effect ; and this is not 
the only characteristic of this description 
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of glass, for while the window when seen 
at a distance forms an entire design, on a 
nearer approach it is seen to be composed 
of a variety of subjects, each interesting 
in itself, and forming a subject of attrac- 
tion to the spectator, which no modern 
design has ever effected. This style of 
glazing contrasts very strikingly with the 
very absurd introduction of a large picture 
into a vast arch, denuded of its mullions 
and tracery for the purpose, as at Windsor 
and New College; and is far more appro- 
priate than the subjects which have been 
introduced into similar windows in the 
same style of architecture at Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

There is another painted window in the 
south aisle which forms a strong contrast 
with the glaring whiteness of the others on 
the same side. This is of a rich pattern 
but not highly coloured, In five elonga- 
ted quartrefoils placed cross-wise are four 
whole-length figures of angels playing on 
various ancient instruments of music, and 
one in the centre bearing a scroll inscribed 
@loria in ercetgig Oea. The rest of the 
window is filled in with pencilled svroll 
work, of which examples may be seen in 
many Kentish churches, in Chetwode 
church, Bucks, and other places. 

The first impression upon a_ perfect 
stranger on seeing the eastern windows 
would be, that the glass was ancient. 
The red and blue tints so striking in these 
windows, so completely unknown to mo- 
dern stained glass, sufficiently attest the 
talent and industry of Mr. Willement, 
who has eminently succeeded in imparting 
to glass the deepness and brilliancy, which 
a few years since were deemed to be wholly 
lost. The effect of the eastern windows 
upon the building is remarkable ; whoever 
remembers the Temple Church in all its 
former glories of whitewashed ceilings and 
pillars and ‘naked ground-glass windows, 
who was annoyed with the glare of light, 
and could not help thinking the choir was 
too high as well as too short for its breadth, 
will at once see how justly the ancient 
edifices were designed to receive its stained- 
glass windows and rich decorations, and 
that such windows and accessories were 
absolutely essential to the completeness of 
the structure. 

The solitary window on the side of the 
building shews plainly that the complaint 
of this church having been disagreeably 
light, was owing to the absence of this 
very appropriate embellishment, and now 
it is set up the want of glass in the other 
windows, will be so glaring, that there can 
be little doubt the whole of the windows 
will one day be glazed in the same style 
as the sample. 

The Temple Church now exhibits the 
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best specimen of Mr. Willement’s talents 
in the metropolis, and we hope it will 
greatly enhance this gentleman’s well- 
earned and well-merited reputation. 

We propose in a future number to give 
a full notice of the decorations of the 
groining and other parts of the church, 
also executed by Mr. Willement. 

E, I. Cc. 





ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 

April 25. Some richly-illuminated ma- 
nuscripts were sold by Mr. Fletcher, in 
Piccadilly, of which the following were 
the most remarkable. 

719. Hore Antique upon vellum, 
with 32 drawings in cameo-gris, and 
many hundred capital letters in gold and 
colours, bound in red morocco, 32/. 

720. Horse Beate Virginis,—of about 
the end of the 15th or beginning of the 
16th century, containing 13 large paint- 
ings, 31 borders of fruits, flowers, and 
insects, and many hundred capital letters, 
from Mr. Edwards’s collection. One of the 
paintings, that of our Saviour healing 
the leper, is copied in p. clxi. of the first 
volume of Dr. Dibdin’s ‘‘ Bibliographical 
Decameron.”’ 43/. 13s. 6d. 

722. A volume of Prayers in English, 
of the 15th or commencement of the 16th 
century; each page within an elegant 
border of birds, fruits, flowers, &c. At 
the commencement is a ‘‘a painting of 
the burial of a King’s minister,’’ and at 
the end two beautiful miniature portraits ; 
bound in old red morocco, 12/. 12s. 

745. Missale Romanum,—of the 15th 
century, containing 14 large paintings, 
45 smaller, and upwards of 60 borders, 
besides many hundred capital letters, 
bound in crimson velvet, and enclosed in 
a morocco case, also noticed by Dr. Dib- 
din, vol. i. p. clxix., and he has given 
from it a Portrait of the Patron for whom 
the volume was probably executed. This 
magnificent missal sold for 225/. to Mr. 
Rodd. 

746. Autographs of the Members of 
the House of Peers.—Upwards of 600, 
collected by a late member, and bound in 
thirteen volumes, believed to be the most 
complete series known, 81. 188. 6d. 

753. A beautiful MS. on vellum, con- 
sisting of chapters and verses from the 
New Testament, with four remarkably 
fine and exquisite paintings in gold and 
colours, executed most probably for 
Henry IV., King of France, as the first 
painting is a most beautiful assemblage of 
miniature portraits, consisting of that mo- 
narch surrounded by 16 of the nobility 
and other members of his court, bound in 
crimson velvet, 332. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN 


April 22. On the second reading of 
the Property Tax Butt, the House di- 
vided—for the second reading, 155— 
against it, 76—majority, 79. 

April 26. Mr. Elphinstone moved a re- 
solution ‘‘ that the House would at an 
early period resolve itself into a Committee 
with a view of imposing on the succession 
to REAL ESraTE a scale of LEGACY AND 
ProspaTe puties of the same amount as 
on succession to personal property.’’? Mr. 
Goulburn objected to the resolution. For 
the motion, 77—against it, 221. 


April 29. This evening further divi- 
sions took place in Committee on the 
Property Tax Bitt. On the rate of 


sevenpence being put, Mr. Roebuck pro- 
posed an amendment to insert, instead, 
threepence-halfpenny: Ayes 112, Noes 
258. On the main question being put, it 
was passed, Ayes 259, Noes 50. Sir C. 
Napier moved an exemption in favour of 
officers under the rank of General and 
Flag officers—Ayes 32, Noes 205. 

May 2. Mr. Duncombe presented a 
petition prepared by the Chartists in fa- 
vour of UNiversaL SuFFRAGE, &c. and 
signed by 3,315,752 individuals, On the 
following day he moved, that the peti- 
tioners should be heard at the bar.— Lord 
J. Russell expressed his abhorrence of the 
doctrines contained in the petition.—Sir 
R. Peel would not shrink from a direct 
opposition to this prayer. He would not 
grant a delusive hearing, which he knew 
must end in a refusal. He would not 
awaken hope, to superadd disappointment. 
The petition was an impeachment of the 
whole constitution and social order of 
these kingdoms. Was the whole business 
of the country to be suspended while the 
House inquired whether it would be fitting 
to spunge out the Debt and repeal the 
Union? And this, too, upon a petition 
which had been described by Mr. Roe- 


PARLIAMENT. 


buck himself as the work of a cowardly 
demagogue? It had been said that the 
people respect thelaw. Why? Because 
they believed in its justice—because they 
knew it to be a law for the poor as well 
as for the rich. The character of our 
eople had been formed under the very 
aws and institutions of which this peti- 
tion contained the impeachment. The 
right hon, Baronet concluded with a pa- 
negyric on those laws and_ institutions, 
and an expression of his confidence in their 
efficacy tor the permanent welfare of the 
country. The House divided: for the 
hearing 49, against it 287. 

May 6. Sir R. Peel moved a Com- 
mittee on the Cusroms Acts. He then 
entered into an explanation of the Tariff ; 
his object had been to abolish prohibition 
by prohibitory duties ; and to reduce the 
duties on raw materials, and others partly 
manufactured. He hoped to diminish the 
general expense of living in this country, 
so that on the aggregate of consumption 
the relief would be considerable. 

May 9. Mr. Roebuck addressed the 
House on the subject of certain current 
rumours relative to the decision of recent 
ELection Pervitions, presented from 
Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Penryn 
and Falmouth, and Reading; and the 
House in consequence ordered the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to en- 
quire whether corrupt compromises had 
been entered into, and whether bribery has 
taken place in those towns.—A Bill has 
since been introduced to indemnify the 
witnesses before such Committee. 

May 11. Sir James Graham obtained 
leave to bringin a Bill for the amendment 
of the Poor Law. 

May 13. Sir R. Peel stated that it was 
the intention of Government to issue a 
Queen’s Letter, soliciting contributions 
for those who were in distress. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Another conspiracy to murder the King 
has been detected, and several persons 
have been arrested, among whom is the 
notorious Considere, twice before impli- 
cated in similar plots, but acquitted. A 
quantity — and ammunition has been 





seized. The Duchess of Nemours has 
been confined of a Prince, who will bear 
the title of Count D’Eu. The fortifica- 
tions of Paris are proceeding vigorously. 
A most deplorable accident took place on 
the Versailles and Meudon railway, on 
Sunday May 8. ‘The train, which left 
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Versailles at half-past five o'clock in the 
afternoon, was crowded with passengers. 
There were seventeen or eighteen wag- 
gons, with two engines and one behind. 
The velocity was excessive; when be- 
tween Bellevue and Meudon the axle-tree 
of the first machine broke, and stopping, 
the second ran over it, killing the stoker, 
and, breaking the first engine in pieces, 
spilt its fire on the ground. Instantly six 
or seven waggons were broken in pieces, 
and the rest running over the live fire of 
the broken engines, burst into flames. It 
is the custom on the Left-Bank Railroad 
for the doors of the waggons to be closed, 
without any possibility of opening them, 
except by keys in the hands of the con- 
ductors. No conductors were forthcom- 
ing, and thus the inmates of three of the 
waggons were burned on the spot. It is 
ascertained that forty-six lives were lost ; 
and among the dead is the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator, Admiral Dumont D’Ur- 
ville, with his wife and son. Many were 
also miserably wounded. 


HAMBURG. 


A dreadful fire broke out in this city, 
in the night of Wednesday, May 4, in an 
old narrow street called the Deichtrasse, 
in which many warehouses of wood were 
situated, of five and six stories high. The 
fire, aided by an easterly wind, made its 
way fiercely into the Rodingsmarkt, thence 
to the Hopfenmarkt, and destroyed the 
ancient church of St. Nicholas, with the 
steeple, upwards of 200 feet high, As 
the fire ascended the wood-work, the 
steeple was seen slightly to wave, and 
majestically incline from the perpendi- 
cular, till the descending weight hurled it 
down with impetuous violence, when it 
broke through the roof of the church with 
aloud crash. The whole of the buildings 
ona space of about 30 acres have been 
destroyed, consisting of about 1740 
houses. St. Peter’s church, with its 
beautiful spire, 445 feet high, the old 
Exchange, the Senate house, town Work- 
house and Prisons, and all the principal 
hotels in the Alter Jungfersteig, have 
fallen a prey. ‘The New Exchange, 
lately erected in the Adolph’s Platz, for- 
tunately escaped, though surrounded by 
the conflagration. The new Schools were 
also unhurt, though nearly approached by 
the fire; and the Town Records were 
saved. About 300 lives are supposed to 
have been lost. The whole extent of pro- 
perty destroyed is estimated at 7,000,000/. 
sterling, of which between 400,000/. and 
500,0007. had been insured in England 
in the Sun, Pheenix, Royal Exchange, 
and Alliance offices. During the fire 
Hanoverian, Danish, and Prussian troops 
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marched in, and blew up many houses 
with powder and cannon as fast as they 
could. Two English engineers also ren- 
dered very important services, as did 
also other Englishmen resident in the 
town, who have since received the thanks 
of the Senate. An immense portion of 
the inhabitants were obliged to betake 
themselves to the fields, with what little 
effects they could carry away. Imme- 
diately on the receipt of the news a sub- 
scription was commenced in London, and 
a few days afterwards the Committee sent 
to Hamburg their first remittance of 
£8,450, which was speedily followed by 
second of £10,000. Subscriptions are 
also being made throughout Germany. 


EAST INDIES, 


Lord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta, 
on Feb. 28, and was immediately pro- 
claimed Governor-General of India. Sir 
Robert Sale was safe in Jellalabad at the 
last accounts, and had secured a supply of 
provisions. An earthquake bad done much 
damage to the fortifications, but it had 
been repaired, and a party of Affghans 
under Akhbar Khan, who endeavoured to 
profit by the occasion, was routed. Ge- 
neral ‘Pollock had not entered the Khyber 
Pass, waiting for reinforcements, The 
attempt to buy over the Khybers had not 
succeeded, but the Siekhs had rendered 
the British every facility. Colonel Pal- 
mer, with his small force, still maintains 
his ground at Ghuznee. 7,000 troops are 
in Candahar, and a reinforcement of 2,500 
men has been sent to General Nott from 
Tukkur: he lately defeated 5,000 of the 
enemy. Khelat y Ghilzie has also a gar- 
rison of 1,000 men. The officers and 
ladies who are prisoners are well treated. 
In Kelat and Scinde tranquillity prevails. 


CHINA. 


The Chinese having garrisoned the 
forts of Yuyao, Tsikee, and Funghwa, 
40, 20, and 30 miles from Ningpo, with a 
view of awing those who had submitted 
to the British, a force of three steamers 
with 709 men was despatched against 
them. They were soon occupied; the 
only opposition being an attempt at one 
place to defend the town from without the 
walls; but, although they opened fire, the 
Tartars fled as soon as attacked; they 
were pursued, and lost about 150 men. 
The ammunition, arms, clothing, and 
other war stores, were destroyed, and the 
public granaries surrendered to the popu- 
lace. The expedition returned to Ning- 
po on the 12th of January. Sir Henry 
Pottinger arrived at Hong Kong on the 
Ist of February, and immediately put a 
stop to the seizing of the rt x com- 
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mercial junks. Trade was carried on 
successfully with the southern ports, and 
opium was selling freely along the coast. 
In the meantime the mandarins at Can- 
ton and their Dutch engineers are busy in 
erecting fortifications along the banks of 
their river; they have already erected 
twelve stone or earth batteries along the 
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Macao passage and the Salt Junk river, 
and placed there nearly 400 guns of large 
calibre. As the export trade from Canton 
continued, Sir Henry Pottinger has de- 
cided, while trade is allowed, and the 
river below Whampoa left unobstructed, 
not to attack that place again. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 12. The Queen gave a fancy 
ball at Buckingham Palace, accompanied 
by such extraordinary magnificence, and 
with so careful an endeavour to attain 
accuracy of costume (for which purpose 
our friend J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. 
author of the History of Costume, was 
called into requisition), that it seems to 
demand some historical record. The 
leading plan of the ceremonial observed 
was the assembling and meeting of the 
two Courts of Anne of Bretagne (the 
Duchess of Cambridge) and Edward and 
Philippa (her Majesty and Prince Albert). 
A separate entrance at the Palace was 
set apart to the Court of Britany, the 
Duchess of Cambridge assembling her 
Court in one of the lower rooms of the 
Palace, while the Queen and Prince 
Albert, surrounded by a numerous and 
brilliant circle, prepared to receive her 
Royal Highness in the Throne-room, 
which was altered so far as to be as much 
as possible in harmony with the period. 
The throne was removed, and another 
erected, copied from an authentic source, 
of the time of Edward III. It was lined 
(as well as the whole alcove on which the 
throne was placed) with purple velvet, 
having worked on it in gold the Crown of 
England, the Cross of St. George, and 
shields with the arms of England and 
France. About half-past ten the heralds 
marshalled the procession from the lower 
suite of rooms, and the Duchess of 
Cambridge appeared in a magnificent 
costume, led by the Duke of Beaufort, as 
Louis XII. equally magnificent, and fol- 
lowed by the rest of the Court. These 
were divided by heralds and marshals into 
quadrilles, and marched in the following 
order :— After the Royal party, consisting 


of Prince George, the Princess Augusta, 
&e. came the Highland Quadrille, the 
Greek Quadrille, the Hungarians, the 
Knights Templars, and the Saracens. 
These, on reaching the Throne-room, 
passed before the Sovereign, making their 
obeisances, and then formed themselves for 
dancing, which immediately commenced. 
The Marquess of Normanby, the Earl 
of Warwick, and several officers of the 
Queen’s household, were in suits of 
armour. The Earl of Liverpool appeared 
as an Ancient Seneschal, and conducted 
her Majesty to the supper-room. 

May 13. Daniel Good, late coachman 
to a gentleman at Roehampton, was 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey for the 
murder of Jane Jones, a young woman 
with whom he had cohabited, and whose 
remains were found in the harness-room 
shockingly mutilated, the head and limbs 
having been consumed by fire. Many 
extraordinary circumstances attended this 
case. The murder was first discovered 
from Good having stolen a pair of 
trousers, for which the police searched 
the stable. Immediately on the discovery, 
he rushed out, turning the key on the 
police, and effected his escape ; nor was 
he discovered for many days after, when 
he was recognized at Tunbridge, working 
on the railroad, by an ex-policeman who 
had known him at Wandsworth, It 
appeared that the crime was committed in 
order to make room for another paramour. 
He was found guilty, and executed on the 
23rd of May. His wife, Mary Good, 
living at Shoreditch, where she gained 
a livelihood as an applewoman, and 
Richard Gamble, were indicted for har- 
bouring Good at the time of his escape, 
but were not brought to trial. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

April 4. William Irwin Dickinson, of Wake- 
field, in compliance with the last will of his 
great-uncle Robert Crowder, of the Castle 
Lodge, in Sandal Magna, co. York, gent. to 
take the surnames of Robert Crowder, instead 
of his present surname of Dickinson. 

April 8. Joseph Tucker Crawford, esq. 





(now Consul at Tampico) to be Consul-general 
in the island of Cuba.—Frederick Chatfield, 
esq. (now Consul in the Republic of Central 
America), to be Consul-general in the same 
Republic.—Ewen C, Mackintosh, esq. acting 
British Consul at Mexico, to be Consul at that 
city.—Francis Gifford, esq. Br. Vice-consul at 
Vera Cruz, to be Consul at that port.—Eustace 
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Barron, esq. Vice-consul at San Blas, to be 
Consul at that port.—William Glass, esq. to 
be Consul at Tampico.—10th Foot, Major Ger- 
vas Power to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major 
T. L. L. Galloway to be Major.—1s8th Foot, 
Captain Collett Leventhorpe, from the 14th 
Foot, to be Captain.—2Ist Foot, Major R. T. 
R. Pattoun, from the 54th Foot, to be Major.— 
25th Foot, Major J. R. oom | to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major John J. Hollis to be 
Major.—29th Foot, brevet Col. J. Simpson to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; Major T. B. Hickin to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major — ge 
to be Major.—54th Foot, Major J. P. ete, 
from the 21st Foot, to be Major.—71st Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. James England to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—78th Foot, Major M. G. T. Lindsay to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major Edw. Twopeny 
to be Major.—84th Foot, Major Richard Wil- 
lington to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. H. B. 
Clarke to be Major.—86th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. Wm. Bouverie to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. H. E. De Burgh Sidley to be Major.— 
Brevet, Major C. J. Vander Meulen, of 73d 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

April ll. The King of Saxony was declared 
a Knight of the Garter; and Henry Duke of 
Beaufort, Richard-Piantagenet Duke of Buck- 
ingham, James-Brownlow Marquess of Salis- 
bury, and Henry Duke of Cleveland were 
elected and invested Knights of the same 
Most Noble order.—Royal Artillery, brevet 
Major Rich. C. Molesworth to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—Hugh Stratford Morgan, of Lugwardine, 
co. Hereford, Gent. eldest son of Hugh Han- 
mer Morgan, of Swindon, co. Glouc. B. D. and 
Canon of Hereford, by Helen-Mary, dau. of 
William Beale, late of Swindon, esq. deceased, 
to take the surname of Stratford, instead of 
Morgan, and to bear the name of Stratford.— 
Major John James Smith to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the Dorset Militia. 

April18. George Raymond, esq. to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, vice Sams, retired. s 

April 25. Edward Howard Gibbon, esq. to 
be Mowbray Herald of Arms Extraordinary. 

April 26. The sons and daughters of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the issue of the former 
respectively, to use the surname of Fitz Alan 
before Howard. 

April 27. The Duke of Marlborough to 
be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Oxford; and the Marquess of 
Londonderry to be Lord Lieutenant and Cus- 
be Rotulorum of the county palatine of Dur- 
1am. 

April 28. H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
K.C. to be Governor and Constable of Windsor 
Castle.—Elizabeth Kenrick, of Belmont, co. 
Denbigh, spinster, in compliance with the 
will of her late aunt, Ann, wife of the Rey. 
John Nanney, late of Belmont, to take the 
surname of Kyflin only, instead of Kenrick, 
and bear the arms of Kyffin. | 5 

April 29. Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Major 
James Anderson to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
Major Auchmuty Montresor to be Major.— 
Brevet, Captain T. A. Girling, 91st Foot, to be 
Major.—Major-Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. 
to be Governor of Edinburgh Castle. 

May 4. Knighted, Cresswell Cresswell, esq. 
= of the Justices of the Court of Common 

eas. 

May6. 16th Light Dragoons, Major John 
Rowland Smyth, to be Major.—64th Foot, 
Major S. W. L. Stretton to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. D. H. Lawrell to be Major.—lst West 
India Regiment, brevet Major E. R. Hill, 
from 8ist Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. 
Duncan Darroch, 86th Foot; Capt. Edward 
Cheney, 8th Foot; and Capt. J, I, Willes, 
R.M, to be Majors in the Army. 
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May 10. P. R. Marillier, esq. to be Civil 
Commissioner and Resident Magistrate of the 
district of Somerset, Cape of Good Hope. 

May. John Russell, esq. to be one of 
the Ordinary Clerks of Session in Scotland. 

May 13. Coldstream Foot Guards, Capt. 
J. H. Pringle to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel.— 
3d Foot, brevet Col. H. G. Smith to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal Military College, bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. G. W. Prosser, to be Major, 
and Superintendent of Studies, vice Proctor. 
—Brevet, Capt. B. E. Barry, 63d Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

fay 15. Wm. H. Stopford, esq. Lieut.-Col. 

R. Art. in compliance with a deed of trust dis- 

 eeengye executed by James Blair of Penning- 

ame, co. Wigton, ~, deceased, to take the 

name of Blair after Stopford, and bear the 
arms of Blair in the first quarter. 

May 16. Durham Militia, the Duke of 
Cleveland to be Colonel; Viscount Seaham to 
be Major.—Sir John Williams, of Bodelwyd- 
dan, co. Flint, Bart. to take the name of Hay 
before Williams.—Richard Wall Wallgate, a 
minor, reputed son of Richard Wall, of Crown- 
court, Aldersgate-st. gent. deceased, to take 
the name of Wall only. 

May 18. Knighted by og ae Laurence 
Peel, esq. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta.—Royal Artillery, 
Major-Gen. E. V. Worsley to be Colonel Com- 
mandant. 

May 20. 50th Foot, Capt. W. Fothergill to 
be Major.—lst West India Regiment, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. F. Bouverie, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 
to be Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. A. Waller, 2d 
W. I. Regt. to be Major in the Army.—James 
Pringle Riash, esq. surgeon Bomb. estab., at- 
tached to H. M. mission in Persia, to accept 
the insignia of the Lion and Sun, Ist class. 

May 23. Adolphus William Young, esq. to 
be Sheriff of New South Wales. 


The Most Noble the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, K.T. and C.B. to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras, and Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. Governor of the Presidency of 
Bombay. 





NAVAL Promotions. 


Promotions.—Comm. John Hallowes (of the 
St. Vincent), to the rank of Captain, when 
he has completed his sea time.—Lieuts. R. 
S. Simonds (1812), J. B. Cragg, late of the 
Hecla, and Robert Holman, to the rank of 
Commander, 

Appointments.—Admiral Sir David Milne, 

+.C.B. to be Commander-in-Chief at Ply- 
mouth; John London, esq. to be o—— 
—Capt. A. Milne, and Commander S. T. 
Hood, to the Caledonia.—Capt. W. F. Owen, 
to the Avon.—Christopher Wyvill, to the 
Cleopatra; Sir Thomas Thompson, Bart., to 
the Talbot—R. Barton, to be agent of the 
West India packets at Southampton. 

Commanders: E. Hawes, to be resident agent 
for transports at China; R. F. Gambier, to 
the Satellite; B. J. Sullivan, tothe Philomel ; 
R. B. Watson, to the Modeste; W. H. A. 
Morshead, to the Columbine ; Joseph Pearse, 
to the Cruiser; Louis G. Tindal, to the 
Pylades; Lewis Maitland, to the Algerine ; 
N. J. C. Dunn, to the Ocean, for the Ordi- 
nary at Sheerness; W. L. Sheringham, to 
the Sylvia Cutter ; C. M. M. Wright, to the 
Alfred.—Commander Grandy, to the Coast- 
Guard at Swanage.—Capt. John Simpson 
(1809) is appointed to Greenwich Hospital. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Brighton,—Lord Aifred Hervey. 
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Flinishire.—Sir 8. R. Glynne, Bt. duly elected, 
vice Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn. 

Thetford.—Sir James Flower, Bart. duly elected, 
a Committee having determined the double 
return in his favour. 





EccLestasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Tomlinson, to be Bishop of Gibraltar. 
Rev. G. Alston, St. Philip’s P. C. Bethnal- 


green. 

Rey. A. Austin, Little Drew R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Baillie, Clondevaddock R. Donegal. 

Rev. A. Y. Bazett, Quedgeley P.C. Giouc. 

Rev. J. Brownlow, Clonegan R,. Waterford. 

Rev. T. Chamberlain, St. Thomas V. Oxon. 

Rev. G. H. Clerke, Beachamwell All Saints, 
and St. John, and St. Mary RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Corfield, Benthall P.C. Salop. 

Rev. H. Crowther, St. John’s P.C. Southampt. 

Rev. K. Fayrer, Emanuel P.C. Camberwell. 

Rev. T. Fitzherbert, Marston Magna V. Som. 

Rev. W. C. Fynes, Maiden Bradley P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Galland, Laneham V. Notts. 

Rev. G. Greaves, Christ Church P. C. Herne 
Bay, Kent. 

Rev. J. Hayne, Stawley R. Somerset. 

Rey. C. Hodge, Scofton P.C. Notts. 

Rev. W Holmes. Theverton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. J. Howman, West Dereham PC. Norf. 

Rev. C. H. Hutton, Horsepath P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. T. W. Johnes, Welton V. Northamp. 

Rev. J. Johnstone, Baughurst R. Hants. 

Rey. T. King, Ordsall R. Notts 

Rev. H. Kirby, Great Waldingfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Lowe, Oldham P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. 8. Payne, Castle Cormel R. Limerick. 

Rey. T. Perrott, Walton-on-Trent R. Derbysh. 

Rey. E. Prodgers, Ayott St. Peter R. Herts. 

Rev. R. Rigg, St. Clement’s R. Norwich. 

Rev. M. W. W. Russell, Benefield R. N’p’nsh. 

Rey. G. B. Sandford, Minshull P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. C. D. Saunders, Tarrant Rushton R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. R. C. Savage, Tamworth P.C, Staff. 

Rev. R. Shittler, Alton Pancras V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Smith, St. John’s P. C. Aston, Warw. 

Rev. H. J. Stephen, St. Nicholas R. Wore. 

Rey. C. W. Stocker, D.D. Draycott-le-Moors 
R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. T. W. Taylor, St. Newan R. Cornwall. 

Rey. K. Trimmer, St. George Tombland P. C, 
Norwich. 

Rey. T. Twisden, Charleton R. Devon. 

Rev. E. A. Webber, Batheaston R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Webber, St. Margaret ‘Thorne, P.C. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. M. Wilde, to one of the Weaver 
Churches, Cheshire. 

Rey. M. Wilson, Barrowford P.C. Lanc. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. R. Aitken, to the Earl of Caithness. 
Rev. W. W. Harvey, to the Earl of Falmouth. 
sg H. Heathcote, to the Earl of Maccles- 
eld. 
Rev. F. O. Morris, to the Duke of Cleveland. 
Rev. T. Remington, to the Earl of Burlington. 
Rev. T. Symonds, to the Earl of Macclesfield. 
Rey. T. Townsend, to the Earl of Belmore. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

John Fisher Miller, esq. to be one of the 
Dopaty, Registrars of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

Sir Gregory Lewin to be Recorder of Don- 
caster.—W. T. S. Daniel, esy. to be Re- 
corder of Ipswich. 

Rev. R. Coates, to be Master of the Chatham 
and Rochester Peopeiatacy Classical and 
Mathematical School. 


Rev. G. M. Stoddart, M.A., to be Master of 
Reigate Endowed School. 


BIRTHS. 

March 12. At Sehore, the wife of Capt. H. 
W. Trevelyan, Pol. Agent in Bhopal, a son. 

April 4. At Funchal, Madeira, Mrs. Cal- 
verley Bewicke, a dau.——At Coolegegan, 
King’s co. Ireland, the wife of John Gatchell, 
esq. ason and heir.——1ll. The Countess of 
Harewood, a dau.——16. The wife of Wm, 
Sandcroft Holmes, esq. of Gawdy Hall, Nor- 
folk, a dau.——18. At Croxteth, the Countess 
of Sefton, a son.——20. At Cambo House, the 
wife of Capt. Fielden, late of the 17th Lancers, 
a son.——22. At the Rectory, Stoke Ham- 
mond, Bucks, Lady Julia Bouwens, a son.—— 
At Milstead House, Kent, the wife of John 
Dixon Dyke, esq. a son.——At Litcham Rec- 
tory, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs, Alfred Wode- 
house, a son.——In Brook-st. the lady of Sir 
Geo. Baker, Bart. a dau. —25. The lady of 
Major-Gen. Sir E. Bowater, a dau.——26. At 
Kirklees Park, Yorksh. Lady Armytage, a son 
and heir. 

Lately.—At Swords Vicarage, co. Dublin, 
the Hon. Mrs. Howard, a son.——In Hanover- 
sq. Lady Cremorne, a son and heir.——In Ire- 
land, Viscountess Mountmorris, a dau.——At 
Altyre, ee Gordon Cumming, a son.——At 
Woodcote, the Lady Louisa Cotes, a dau.— 
In Scotland, Lady Gordon, a dau.——At Ply- 
mouth, the lady of Sir George Sartorius, a dau. 
——In Upper Harley-st. the wife of James 
Morrison, esq. M.P. a son.——At York-place, 
Portman-sg. Mrs. James de Saumarez, a son. 

May 2. At Woodside, Lymington, the wife 
of William W. Rooke, esq. a son ——At Upper 
Berkeley-pl. Mrs. Martin H. Hodges, a son. 
—3. At Long Ditton, the Hon. Mrs. Eyre 
Evans, a dau.—aAt Renishaw, Lady Sit- 
well, a dau.——4. At Eaton-place, the lady 
of Sir William Heathcote, Bart. a dau.— 
5. At Dublin, the lady of the Right Hon. 
T. F. Kennedy, a son.——At Boulogne, the 
wife of Wm. Gore Ouseley, esq. Secretary of 
Legation in Brazil, a son.——6. At Framp- 
ton House, Dorset, the wife of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, esq. a son. At Wenvoe 
Castle, co. Glamorgan, the wife of R. F. 
Jenner, esq. ason——7. At Leamington, the 
wife of Christ. Musgrave, esq. a son.——8. At 
Umberslade, Warwicksh. Mrs. Bolton King, a 
dau.—-9. At Sandwell, the Countess of 
Dartmouth, ason.—In Devonshire-st. Lady 
Lacon, a son and heir. At Great Chester- 
field, Essex, Lady Harriett Harvey, a dau.—— 
10. At Grosvenor-pl. Viscountess Villiers 
(dau. of Sir R. Peel), a dau.——11l. At Wol- 
laston House, Dorchester, the wife of A. H. D. 
Acland, esy. a son.——At the Vicarage, Bark- 
ing, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Liddell, a son.—— 
12. In Mount st. Grosvenor-sq. the Lady 
_— Pearson, a dau.——13. In Portman-st. 

y Emily Seymour, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 13. At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st. Richard, 
son of the late Joseph Hodson, esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. Charles Pem- 
broke, Rector of a . 

Feb.1. At Agra, the Hon. Spencer Mild- 
may St. John, 4th Light Cay. to Dora, onl 
dau. of the late Capt. Clutterbuck, H. M. 59th 


et. 

8. At Delhi, Edward G. Austin, esq. B. H. 
art. to Anna-Theresa, fourth dau. of Horace 
Watson, esq. Mill-hill, Hendon. | 

18. At Lucknow, Lieut. Hastings ey 
ton Impey, 70th Bengal Nat. Inf. son of Ed- 
ward Impey, esq. late of Bengal Civil Service, 
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to Georgiana Cordelia, dau. of Charles Cor- 
field, esq. Taunton. 

25. At Calcutta, Major Henry Court, esq. 
Civil Service, to Helen Wilhelmina, dau. of 
the late Dr. J. R. Vos. 

March 5. At Jamaica, Frederick Peat, esq. 
to Ann-Margaret-Eleanor Swaby, of Eaton-sq. 
London, elder dau. of Joseph James Swaby, 
late of Kilnsey, Yorksh. and grand-dau. and 
co-heiress of the Hon. Joseph-James Swaby, 
late of Jamaica. 

30. At Paris, Arthur William Tooke, M. A. 
of Harley-pl. to Nymphe, only child of Capt. 
P. Levesconte, R.N. 

April 2. At Clapham, Howard Fletcher, esq. 
of Walsall, Staffordsh. to Ann, only dau. of the 
late Richard Urwick, esq. of Walton, Rad- 
norsh. 

5. At Charlton King’s, Henry Monro, 
esq. second son of Doctor Monro, of Harley 
street, and Bushey, Hertfordshire, to Jane- 
Eliza; and also Theodore Monro, esq. third 
son of the same, to Emma, both daus. of 
the late Sir William Russell, Bart. and of 
his wife, the present Lady Prinn, of Charlton 
Park.—aAt Plymouth, William C. Laming, 
esq. eldest son of James Laming, esq. of 
Rotterdam, to Susan-Payne, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Lindon, esq. of the Abbey, Ply- 
mouth.——At Freefield, Aberdeenshire, Alex- 
ander Innes, esq. of Cowie, eldest son of Wm, 
Innes, esq. of Raemsir, to Anne-Katherine, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexander Leith, 
K.C.B., of Freefield and Glenkindie.——At the 
Catholic Chapel, Bath, Chas. Robert des Ruf- 
fieres, esq. only son of the late James Joseph 
des Ruffieres, esq. to Margaret-Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Henry Best, esq. of 
Sowerby-park, Yorkshire. ‘ 

6. At Chariton, the Rev. Sydney Smith, of 
Margate, eldest son of George Smith, esq. of 
North Ockendon, Essex, to Frances-Mary, 

oungest dau. of J. M. Richardson, esq. of 

lackheath Park.——At Cheltenham, Capt. 
William Brett, of the Bombay Art. to Char- 
lotte-Mary, second dau. of the late Col. King- 
ston, esq. of the East India Company’s Civil 
Service.——At Cranford, Capt. St. V. W. Rick- 
etts, Royal Scots Greys, second son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Robert Ricketts, Bart. to Georgina- 
Mary, only dau. of the Hon. Augustus Berke- 
ley.—At Cheltenham, Capt. Henderson, R.N. 
to Rachel, widow of P. R. Cazalett, esq. Ma- 
dras Civil Service, and only dau. of the Rev. 
H. Davies.——At Road, the Rev. Charles Scri- 
ven, M.A. of Longbridge Deverell, Wilts, and 
Fellow of Worcester Coll. Oxford, to Fanny- 
Sarah, third dau. of H. M. Noad, esq. of Shaw- 
ford.—At Jersey, William Owen, esq. late of 
E. I. Co.’s Home Service, to Georgiana, second 
dau. of Robert Gordon, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
of 23rd Light Dragoons.——At St. Thomas’s, 

mund Johnson, jun. esq. of Wraxall Cross, 
Isle of Wight, to Caroline-Amelia, youngest 
dau. of W. J kinsale, esq. of Salisbury. 
——aAt Gunnersbury Park, Baron Charles de 
Rothschild, eldest son of Baron de Roths- 
child, of Naples, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late N. M. de Rothschild. 

7. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Marcus John 
Slade, son of General Sir John Slade, Bart. 
G.C.H. of Mansell House, near Bridgwater, 
to Charlottte, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
A. Ramsey, of Cheltenham.——At Eltham, 
the Rev. bert Matthew Milne, Vicar of 
South Mims, Middlesex, to Mary-Wilhelmina, 
eldest dau. of Benj. Currey, esq. of Eltham. 
——At Jersey, George Leith, esq. of Walmer 
Court and Liverpool House, Kent, to Elvira- 
Julia-Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. John 
Coane, of Bath and Leitrim.——At the Abbey, 
Bath, Capt. Henry G. Morrish, R.M. to Mary, 
widow of George M. George, esq. of Vallis, 
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Frome.—~At Highgate, the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Causton, Incumbent Minister of St. 
Michael’s, Highgate, to Frances-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Trevor Tatham, esq. of the 
same place. 

9. At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, George Frere, 
esq. jun. to Margaret-Ann, third dau. of Edgar 
Corrie, esq.—At St. Pancras, John Foster 
Elmslie, esq. of ae. Dorset-sq. to Helen, 
only dau. of the late John Elmslie, . of 
Windsor, and Jamaica.—~At Shotover, John 
Hotham, esq. to Maria-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Henry Thompson, esq. of Darton, 
Yorksh. and niece of George V. 
Shotover House, Oxfordsh. 

ll. At Cheltenham, the Rev. John Alex- 
ander Blackett, Vicar of Hendon-on-the-Wall, 
Northumberland, to Anne-Jane, only dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. A. Hamilton. 

12. At West Monckton, the Rev. William 
Hulme, second son of the Rey. George Hulme, 
of Shinfield, Berks, to Maria, youngest dau. 
of G. H. West, esq.—At King’s Langley, 
Samuel Cartwright, rf esq. of Sackville-st. 
eldest son of Samuel Cartwright, esq. of Old 
Burlington-st. to Susannah, dau. of the late 
Rev. D. Mathias.——At Totteridge, Rawlinson 
Parkinson, esq. to Fanny-Anne-Seyer, dau. of 
the Rev. Abel Lenden, Rector of Friern Bar- 
net.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Frank 
D. W. Winn, esq. Indian Navy, to Lucy, 

’ 


rury, esq. of 


youngest dau. of the late John Winckwort 

esq. At St. Mary’s, Tothill Fields, the Rev. 
Abraham Borradaile, M.A. Curate of Saint 
Mary’s, to Jane-Susannah, only dau. of the 
late Wm. Morgan, esq. of Woolwich, and 
grand-dau. of the late Robert Colquhoun, esq. 
of Vincent-sq.—-At Ashton, Adam _Birk- 
myre, esq. of Windsor, to Margaret, only dau. 
of John Birkmyre, esq. of Glasgow.—The 
Rev. R. M. Lamb, M.A. of Trin. coll. Incum- 
bent of Trin. church, Over Darwen, Lanc. to 
Charlotte-Ann, second dau. of George Rands, 
esq. of Northampton.——At Dodbrook, near 
Exeter, Wm. Hancock Balkwill, esq. of Kings- 
bridge, to Annette. fifth dau. of William Pri- 
deaux, esq.—At Donnington, the Rev. Wat- 
son Thornton, Rector of Llanwarne, second 
son of the Jate Henry Thornton, esy. M.P. to 
Frances-Anne, eldest dau. of Richard Webb, 
esq. of Donnington Hall, Herefordsh. 

13. At Barnack, Northamptonsh. the Hon. 
and Rev. John Fortescue, Rector of Poltimore, 
Devon, and Preb. of Worcester, to Sophia, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Nevile, of Cot- 
tesmore, Rutland.—aAt Wigan, John Fowden 
Hodson, - of Heskin Hall, to Caroline- 
Margaret, dau. of Henry Gaskell - of 
Southworth House.——At St. David’s, John 
Cam Thackwell, esq. of Wilton Place, Glouc. 
and Birtsmoreton Court, Worcestersh. to 
Charlotte-Eleanor, dau. of the late Rev. John 
H. Polston, Prebendary of Exeter.——At Mel- 
ton, Linc. the Rev. John Earle, A.B. Vicar of 
Aughton, to Jane, third dau. of the late Tho- 
mas West, esq. 

14. At Marylebone, Major John Smith, late 
of Madras Cay. to Catherine-Aurora, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Sherson, esq. Madras 
Civil Service.——At Amsterdam, Baron F. A. 
A. C, van Lynden tot Sandenburg, to Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the late Robert Melvil, esq. Con- 
sul at that place.x——At Holberton, von, 
Lieut. Henry W. Magee, 45th Regt. to Anna- 
bella, dau. of Major-Gen. Graves, —At Chum- 
leigh, Devon, John Cole Cole, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-pl. to Catherine, youngest dau. of 
Richard Preston, esq. of Lee House, near 
Chumleigh.— At St. Pancras, William M‘Il- 


waine, esq. Com. R.N. to Cecilia, youngest 





dau. of the late Charles Lambert, esq. of Fitz- 
roy-sq. 
15, At Letherhead, Capt, William Warren, 
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R.N. C.B. to Mary-Anne-Gray, second dau. of 
W. Stanley Clarke, esq. 

16. At St. Marylebone, Edward Walker, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late P. M. Lucas, esq. of Nottingham-pl. 

19. The Rev. Rich. Hart, Vicar of Catton, 
to Jane, youngest dau. of John Bampton, esq. 
of a Walcot, Bath, Compton 
Charles Domvile, esq. 85th Regt. eldest son 
of Sir Compton Domvile, Bart. to Isabella- 
Maria, eldest dau. of Sir George Arthur, Bart- 
K.C.H. Gov. of Bombay.——At Segrave, Leic. 
Thomas Houghton Hodgson, Clerk of the 
Peace for Cumberland, eldest son of William 
Hodgson, esq. of Houghton House, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Gutch. Rector of Segrave.——At St. Leonard’s 
near Exeter, the Rev. George W. Burrow 
Wills, Rector of that parish, to Sophia-Town- 
shend, second dau. of Sir Theophilus Lee, of 
Park House, Mount Radford.—aAt Shorwell, 
I. W. James Waylen, esq. of Devizes, to 
Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Grimes, esq. of Devizes.——At Erchfont, Gil- 
bert Trowe Williams, youngest son of the late 
Rev. J. Williams, Vicar of Powerstock, Dorset, 
to Mary-Anne, second dau. of Harry Hitch- 
cock, esq. of Eastcott House.——At Haddon, 
the Rev. Henry J. F. Coxe, A.M. Fellow of St. 
John’s Coll. Oxford, to Charlotte-Anne, only 
dau. of the Rev. T. Curteis, A.M. Rector of 
Sevenoaks. 

20. At Marylebone, William A. Buckley, 
esq. to Emily, third dau. of Thomas Bush, 
esq.—At Stoke-upon-Trent, Henry Akroyd, 
esq. Woodside, Halifax, to Sophia-Emma, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Hale, esq. of the Ox- 
ford Circuit.——At Farnworth, Lanc. Henry 
Gaskell, esq. of Southworth House, to Mary- 
Ann, relict of W. Green Orrett, Rector of 
Standish.— At Bolton-le-Moors, S. Christy, 
esq. of Poynton Hall, Chesh. to Mary, third 
dau. of the late Thos. Hardcastle, esq. of Fir- 
wood, near Bolton-le-Moors. _ 

21. At St. Anne’s, Westminster, Thomas 
Tyers Tyers, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Har- 
riett-Kennedy, youngest dau. of Rear-Admiral 
Brown, of Elm Grove, Southsea.——At Saint 
Marylebone, Zachary Mudge, esq. of Oriel 
Coll. Oxford, M.A. to Jane-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of George Frederick Dickson, esq. of 
Hanover-terr. Regent’s Park.——At Aben- 
hall, Glouc. Charles Barton, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, only surviving son of the late Rev. 
Cc. orton, D.D. Dean of Bocking, to Doro- 
thea-Maria, eldest dau. of Major F. Wemyss, 
of Gloucester.——At Lezayre, Isle of Man, the 
Rey. John W. H. Molyneux, grandson of the 
Right Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart. to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the Hon. Deemster 
Christian, of Milntown, Isle of Man.—At 
Bath, Robert Monro, esq. of West Hill, near 
Wandsworth, Surrey, to Eliza, third dau. of 
J.J.Champante, esq. lateof Belmont, Taunton. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Atkinson, of the Madras Engineers, to Hen- 
rietta-Eliza, only as dau. of Charles 
Tucker, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

25. At Florence, William, eldest son of FE. 
Fuller Maitland, esq. of Park Place, Berks, to 
Lydia, only dau. of the late Col. Prescott. 

At Bridlington, the Rev. Peter La 
Trobe, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to Miss 
Janetta Margaret Brett, of Bridlington. 

28. At Pilton, Barnstaple, the Rev. Bour- 
chier Wrey Saville, Vicar of Oakhampton, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, third dau. of James Whyte, 
esq. of Pilton House.——At Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, Charles Gordon, esq. Bengal Army, to 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Laurance Stoddart, 
esq. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. William 
Pitt Byrone, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Julia-Clara, dau. of Hans Busk, esq. and 
grand-dau, of the late Sir Wardsworth Busk, 





Marriages. 


[June, 


—At Gloucester, William Heathorn, esq. to 
Lady Prinn, relict of Sir William Russell, Bt* 
—At Tonbridge Wells, the Rev. John Levett 
Bennett, to Frances-Jane, only dau. of John 
Levett Yeats, esq.—At St. James’s, West- 
minster, Capt. Craigie, R.N., to Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Charles Grant, esq. and 
niece of the late Sir Wm. Grant, Master of 
the Rolls. 

30. At Camberwell, Thomas, eldest son of 
John Foster, esq. of Russell-sq. to Matilda- 
Margaret, second dau. of Arthur Lewis, esq. of 
Champion Hill, Dulwich. 

May 3. At Wandsworth, Kingsmill Grove 
Key, esq. eldest son of Sir John y Bart. to 
Mary-Sophia, second dau. of G. H. Hahn, 
esq. of the Orchard, Wandsworth. —— At 
Shorwell, I. W., John Harve ly — of Marvel, 
I. W., to Anne Harward, eldest dau. of John 
Grimes, esq. Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, Liverpool.——At Paston, the Rev. 
Robert M. Sharpe, to Emily, second dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Pratt, Rector of Paston.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Henry Roberts 
Cooper, esq. eldest son of George Cooper, esq. 
of East Dereham, Norfolk, to Jane, third dau. 
of John Duffield, esq. of Bernard-st. Rissell- 
os Maidstone, Edward Down, “ye 
of the 8th Madras Light Cavalry, to Mart 
Rowan, third dau. of the late William Spong, 
esq. of Cobtree House, Boxley.——At Milden- 
hall, Wilts, William Fox, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
— Halcomb, esq. of Poulton House, 

ilts. 

4. At Harpenden, Herts, Charles Foreman 
Brown, of Redbourne, Commander R.N. eldest 
son of the late Rear-Adm. William Brown, to 
Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of John Hawkins, 
esq. of Byelands.——-At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Major A. Spong, late of the —- 
Rifles, to Susannah, widow of James Selby, 
esq. of Town Malling.——At Campton, Beds., 
M. Morgan, esq. of Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
to Amelia, eldest dau. of Peter Thompson, 
— of Chicksands Priory.——At Cheltenham, 
John 8S. Lister, esq. second son of M. B. Lis- 
ter, ~~ of Burwell Park, Linc. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late William Wilcock, esq. 
of Halifax. 

5. At Modbury, Lieut. Ralph, 6th Foot, to 
SophiaVirginia, only dau. of Major —— of 
Plymouth.—aAt Ewelme, the Rev. Vicesimus 
Lush, B.A. to Miss Blanche Hawkins, niece of 
the Dowager Lady Taunton, of Ewelme.—— 
At All Souls, John Charles White, esq. to Har- 
riet-Cuff, eldest dau. of the late Major H. 
Maxwell, of Stranghan, N.B.——At Ampfield, 
Hursley, Charles Simeon, esq. 45th regt. 
second son of Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. to 
Sarah-Jane, only child of Philip Williams, 
esq. of Woolley Green, Hants. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. (and after- 
wards according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church), the Chevalier Joseph Calza, 
of Rome, Capt. of Cavalry in the Roman Ser- 
vice, to Dorothea, widow of the late Admiral 
Maitland, and eldest sister of Colthurst Bate- 
man, esq. of Bertholly House, Caerleon.—At 
Collumpton, Devonsh. Richard Reeder Crosse, 
esq. of Puriton, to Alice, only dau. of the Jate 
Henry Crosse, esq. of Boleallet, Devon. 

9. At Wargrave, Thomas Fuller Maitland, 
esq. third son of E. Fuller Maitland, esq. of 
Park Place, Berks, to Anna Stephens, only 
dau. of Capt. Valpy, R.N. of Wargrave Hill. 

10. At Beckford, Jolin Townshend, esq. of 
Trevallyn, Denbighsh. to Priscilla, eldest dau, 
of John Feilden, esq. of Mollington Hall, 
Cheshire.——At Chariton, Kent, Wm. Henry 
Barlow, esq. of Leicester, youngest son of 
Peter Barlow, esq. F.R.S., to Selina-Crawford, 
youngest dau. of Wm, Caffin, esq. of Wool. 
wich Common, 
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OBITUARY. 


M. Humann. 

April 25. At Paris, M. Humann, 
Minister of Finance. 

M. Humann was born in Alsace, 
which, at the time of his birth, was ac- 
counted a province of the Empire. He 
passed his early days on the banks of the 
Rhine, which traverses that country, and 
occasionally made visits to the borders of 
Switzerland and Lorraine. A spirit of 
traffic and travel seems early to have in- 
spired him, and, leaving the corn and 
tobacco-growing districts of his native 
place, he proceeded at once to the capital 
of France to exercise -his talents as a 
merchant. He soon became the master 
of a large mercantile depot, which, while 
it advanced his pecuniary interest, tended 
also to bring out, by the nature of its 
affairs, the quick and stirring abilities 
requisite for a creditable accountant and 
negotiator. 

By a variety of circumstances, M. 
Humann formed for himself a large 
acquaintance with the ministerial men of 
the day. His talents as an able financier 
became more and more acknowledged, in 
the advice and guidance which he not 
unfrequently rendered them ; and finally 
he himself had the ambition to aspire to, 
and at length to gain, a seat in the Cabinet 
in this capacity. 

The unsettled state of affairs in France 
towards the close of the year 1832, and 
the hostile discussions in the Chambers, 
caused at length a change of Ministry, 
which ended in the entry into office, on 
the 11th of October, of the first Thiers 
Ministry, and of which M. Humann was 
appointed Minister of Finance; and his 
tables and treasury accounts, on this oc- 
casion, were generally allowed to be ably 
and satisfactorily drawn up. 

In the same capacity, M. Humann 
continued in the Cabinet of the 25th of 
December, and in that of the 4th of 
April, during the Ministry of 1834. It 
was on one of these occasions, when 
great changes were about to be introduced 
as regarded the economy of the nation, 
that his usual silence gave way to an 
excellent display of speech, declaring a 
resolution to make his stand upon the 
existing constitution, and not to repeat 
the frequent changes of the preceding 
half-century. 

In Jan. 1836, M. Humann’s proposal 
to reduce the French Five per Cents. to 
a Four per Cent. stock, gave great 
offence to the Prime Minister and to 
some others of his colleagues, who had 


not been previously informed of his in- 
tention, and who were fearful of offend- 
ing the bourgeois (and national guard) of 
Paris, the principal holders of that se- 
curity. M. Humann hereupon tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted, and 
on the 18th of January Count d’ Argout 
was named Minister of Finance in his 
place. But further explanations regard- 
ing this occurrence were called for in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the con- 
sequence was the subversion of the whole 
Cabinet. M. Humann’s proposal was 
too reasonable and useful not to be a 
general favourite. A hot debate of two 
days ensued, and on a division of the 
chamber the Government was left in a 
minority of two, 192 members having 
voted for adjourning the question, and 
194 against it. All the ministers imme- 
diately repaired to the Tuileries, and 
placed their resignations in the hands of 
the King. On the formation of a new 
Ministry Count D’Argout still continued 
Finance Minister. A long blank of five 
years then occurs, in which M, Humann 
was totally out of office, till the 29th Oct. 
1840, when he came in with the new 
administration, By the above enumera- 
tion, therefore, it will appear that M. Hu- 
mann has been Minister of Finance in 
seven cabinets out of the nineteen which 
have been formed and dissolved since 
1830. 

The funeral of M. Humann took place 
with great pomp, on the 30th of April. 
The splendid new church of the Made- 
leine, only consecrated that morning, was 
opened for the first time on this occasion. 

he whole garrison of Paris was under 
arms. All the ministers and chief 
employés of the public offices were pre- 
sent. The body, which had been em- 
balmed by the new process of M. Gannal, 
was to lie in state for three days in the 
church of the Madeleine, and then to be 
removed to Strasbourg for interment in 
the same vault with that of his deceased 
wife. One of the sons of M. Humann 
fills the situation of receiver-general of 
the Bas-Rhin, and another is attached as 
first secretary of legation to the French 
embassy at Naples. His brother was 
Bishop of Mayence. 

M. Acvapo, 
Marquis DE Las ManisMas, 

Lately. At Gijon, in the Asturias, 
in his 58th year, M. Aguado, Marquis 
de las Marismas del Guadalquiver, Com- 
mander of the Order of Charles III, 
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and Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella 
the Catholic, and Intendant-General of 
the Spanish Marine. 

M. Aguado was born in Spain. Early 
in life he embraced the military career, 
and, having joined the French party in 
1808, was a Captain of dragoons in the 
service of Joseph Bonaparte. On the 
termination of the war of independence, 
he went to Paris along with several other 
Francesados, and supported himself by 
selling wine in the rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, where he had a very small and 
miserable lodging. On the royalist loans 
being made by the regency of the Seu 
d@’Urgel, particularly that called the 
Guebbard, M. Aguado’s industry took a 
higher flight, and he became a successful 
dealer in the Spanish funds. It appears 
that all the great speculators of that 
period were so hostile to the introduction 
of a royalist loan, in consequence of 
Ferdinand’s refusal to recognise the 
Cortes’ bonds, that they commenced sel- 
ling large quantities of this stock for the 
account, though they were not possessors 
of any part, calculating, no doubt, on a 
considerable fall in the nominal quotation. 
Aguado, with a quickness of thought 
which ever distinguished his financial 
operations, by becoming, as the agent of 
the Spanish Government, the sole holder 
of this doubtful stock, got all those specu- 
lators into his power, and dictated his 
own terms on the account day. The 
result of this operation was most favour- 
able, and, following it up by equally suc- 
cessful strokes, he became one of the 
great capitalists of France, and the 
avowed agent of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. His career since that period has 
been one of uninterrupted success. He 
received a patent of nobility from Fer- 
dinand VII. under the title of Marquis 
de las Marismas del Guadalquiver, with 
other honours. He was also invested with 
the order of the Saviour, in Greece, in 
acknowledgment of his services in nego- 
tiating the loan to King Otho, under the 
guarantee of the three powers. He en- 


Joyed as much consideration as any other 





leading person of Ja Banque, at Paris. 
He formed a very fine gallery of pictures, 
among which some excellent Murillos are 
to be found. But the great feature of 
his collection is Canova’s celebrated statue 
of the Magdalen, which he purchased for 
63,000/. at the sale of Count de Somma- 
Tiva’s effects three years ago. He is said 
to have bequeathed it to the parish church 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, in Paris. 
When he visited Madrid in 1827, he was 
accompanied by Rossini, the great com- 
poser, to whom he made very liberal pre- 
sents on the occasion. M. Aguado, in 
12 





private life, was much esteemed. He 
was an attached friend, and performed 
many acts of munificent charity and of 
public utility. 

After a long absence from Spain, M. 
Aguado returned to it lately for the pur- 
pose of inspecting some very valuable 
mines in the province of the Asturias, of 
which he recently became the purchaser. 
A steamer was placed at his disposal at 
Santander, by the Spanish Government, 
for the purpose of conveying him toa small 
port in the vicinity of his mines, but the 
weather being very boisterous he declined 
its service, and undertook to cross the 
mountains in his travelling carriage. On 
arriving at Oviedo, where he was re- 
garded by the inhabitants as their great 
benefactor, he was received with illumi- 
nations, and balls, and every possible de- 
monstration of the most grateful welcome. 
On the 11th April he left that place for 
Gijon, where he arrived on the 14th, 
after a harassing journey, performed partly 
on foot, in consequence of the snow. At 
Gijon he was met by a numerous caval- 
cade, which escorted him to his hotel, 
and, after his alighting, he received depu- 
tations from the principal corporations of 
the town, with congratulatory addresses. 
In fact, M. Aguado had changed the face 
of the country. His mines and various 
manufactories had introduced a prosperity 
which the people duly appreciated. He 
had expended more than a million of 
francs in forming new roads. After 
taking a walk on the quays of Gijon, M. 
Aguado returned to dinner, and it was at 
the moment of his sitting down to table 
that he was struck with apoplexy, and he 
died during the ensuing night. 

The property which M. Aguado leaves 
is immense. Some say it amounts to 
50,000,000 of franes, acquired by opera- 
tions in the public funds since the year 
1823. He has left a widow and three sons. 
The eldest of these children, aged 28, is 
married to a daughter of Mr. Macdonald, 
an English gentleman, who was a consul- 
general ; upon which he gave up his com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment, and en- 
tered diplomacy, became attached to the 
embassy at Vienna, and is at present a 
member of the legation at Florence. The. 
two younger sons of the late Marquis, 
one J7 and the other 14 years old, are 
pursuing their studies at the College 
— Madame Aguado is a Spanish 
ady. 





Tue Hon. G. E. Massy. 

Jan. 29. At his seat in Ireland, in 
his 70th year, the Hon. George Eyre 
Massy, great-uncle to Lord Massy. 

He was born July 29, 1772, the third 
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son of Hugh second Lord Massy, by 
Catharine, daughter and coheiress of 
Edward Taylor, of Ballymore, co. Li- 
merick, esq. and sister to Sarah Countess 
of Carrick. 

Mr. Massy married in Dec. 1791, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Michael Scanlan, 
esq. of Ballynahana, by whom he had 
issue four sons and three daughters: 1. 
Hugh Massy,) esq. of Riversdale, co. 
Tipperary, who married in 182] Mary- 
Anne, only daughter of Kobert Harding, 
esq. and has issue four sons and a daugh- 
ter; 2. the Rev. George Massy; 3. Ed- 
ward, a Captain in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, who died in 1835; 4. 
John, a Lieutenantin the 48th Foot; 5. 
Elizabeth, who was married in 1812 
to her cousin the late Nathaniel Eyre 
Robbins, esq. (eldest son of George Rob- 
bins, esq. by her aunt the Hon. Rebecca 
Frances Massy) and died in 1826; 6. 
Catharine, married in 1825 to the Rev. 
William Hartford; and 7. Mary-Anne, 
married in 1829 to Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Kearney, of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 





Rev. Sir ApranaM Exton, Barr. 

Feb. 23. At Clevedon, Somerset, 
aged 87, the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton 
the fifth Bart. (1717) of Clevedon Court, 

He was born Oct. 31, 1755, the only 
son of Sir Abraham Isaac Elton, the 
fourth Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. James Read, merchant. He was a 
member of Christ-church, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A. Oct. 17, 1785; 
and succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, in 1790. Sir Abraham Elton 
had two wives. He married Nov. 7, 
1776, Elizabeth eldest daughter of Sir 
John Durbin, of Walton, Kut. merchant 
and alderman of Bristol, and by that lady, 
who ‘died in April 1822, he had issue 
three sons and two daughters: 1. Sir 
Charles Abraham Elton, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 2. Julia Maria, 
married in 1807 to Henry Hallam, esq. 
the historian of the Middle Ages; 3. Wil- 
liam, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army; 4. 
Henry, Capt. R.N. who married in 1816, 
Mary, daughter of the late Sir Francis 
Ford, Bart. and widow of Peter Touchet, 
esq. and has issue three daughters ; and 
5, Frances- Elizabeth, who died in 1822. 
Sir Abraham married secondly, in 1823, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late William 
Stewart, esq. of Castle Stewart, co, 
Wigton. The present Baronet was born 
in 1778, and married in 1804 Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Smith, esq. 
merchant of Bristol, by whom he has had 
a numerous family. 

A view of Sir Abraham’s fine old 
mansion of Clevedon Court was given in 
our Magazine for April, 1835. The 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XVII, 


property of the family has considerably 
improved from the establishment of a 
watering-place at that beautiful point of 
the banks of the Severn Sea. 





Sir Georce Henry FREEING, BART. 

Nov. 30. In Hyde Park Gardens, 
in his 52nd year, Sir George Henry 
Freeling, Bart. 

He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
Francis Freeling, Bart. the honoured and 
highly efficient Secretary of the General 
Post Office. Under him Sir Henry acted 
as Assistant Secretary for twenty years ; 
and shortly after the death of his father, 
in 1836, he was appointed a Commis. 
sioner of Customs, which appointment he 
held at the time of his decease. The in. 
fluence of a bright example was conspi- 
cuous in the subject of this memoir, 
Revering his father and his father’s 
memory, he was like him laborious, 
strictly conscientious and honourable. 
His talents were considerable, and they 
were successfully displayed, in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and in 
those literary pursuits, which, through a 
large portion of his life, in health and 
in sickness, were his delight and solace. 

He was one of the original Members of 
the Roxburghe Club, and contributed two 
Works to that Society. 

Few men have had the power of at- 
tracting and securing the warm attachment 
of friends more strongly than Sir Henry 
Freeling, a testimony which should be 
recorded, in justice both to himself, and 
to those excellent individuals who loved 
him with no common regard, and who 
now sincerely mourn his loss. There 
was indeed about him a frankness, sin- 
cerity, and openness of heart,—a cheer- 
fulness, and playfulness of mind, which 
alike gained confidence and _rivetted 
affection. 

His death, though sudden, was not a 
surprise to those who best knew him, as he 
had long been subject to a disease which 
was likely to terminate fatally ; and he had 
also sustained attacks which, on more 
than one occasion, had brought him to the 
brink of the grave. For this event he was 
not unprepared. He was convinced 
that such warnings are sent in mercy to 
those who despise not the chastening 
of the Almighty; and the pains of dis- 
ease, and the tedium of long confinement, 
were borne by him with fortitude and 
patience. 

Sir Henry married in 1816 Jane, 
daughter of Robert Lang, esq. of Moor 
Park, Surrey, by whom he had twelve 
children, all of whom, with their mother, 
survive to lament the irreparable loss of 
one of the kindest and best of husbands 
and fathers, 

4Q 
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He is succeeded in his Baronetcy by 
his son Francis, now a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy. 


Vice-ApM. Sir GeoncE Scort, K.C.B. 

Dec. 21. At his villa at Petersham, 
aged 71, Sir or Scott, K.C.B. Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

He was the second son of Mr. John 
Scott, of Gala, Selkirkshire, and col- 
laterally related to the Buccleuch family, 
a relation of which he married. e 
entered the Navy at the early age of 11 
years; and when Lieutenant of the Belle- 
rophon, was present in Earl Howe's ac- 
tions of the 28th and 29th of May, and 
the Ist of June, 1794, and actively dis- 
tinguished himself in the following year, 
when in the Niger, at the destruction of 
a French convoy. During the mutiny at 
the Nore he was the means of rendering 
great service to the government, for which 
he received the thanks of the committee 
of merchants. When in the command of 
the Stately he superintended the landing 
of the left wing of the — under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and for his services 
on that occasion he was presented with 
the gold medal of the order of the Cres- 
cent. When in the Horatio, in 1809, he 
was severely wounded in a gallant action 
with the Junon French frigate, of the 
largest class, which he captured, and for 
his conduct on that occasion he has been 
in the receipt of a good-service pension 
of 3007. In the succeeding year, 1810, 
he captured the French frigate La Neces- 
sité, bound to the Isle of France with 
stores. He was appointed to a royal 
yatcht June 16, 1814, and appointed a 
Colonel of Marines, July 19, 1821. His 
naval commissions were dated as follows : 
Lieutenant, Feb. 19, 1791 ; Commander, 
Sept. 19, 1796; Captain, June 15, 1798 ; 
Rear- Admiral, May 27, 1825; and Vice- 
Admiral, January 10, 1837. He was 
nominated a C.B. June 4, 1815, and 
K.C.B. Sept. 13, 1831. 

He married, Oct. 27, 1810, the Hon. 
Caroline Lucy Douglas, second daughter 
of the late Archibald first Lord Douglas, 
and the eldest by his second marriage with 
Lady Frances Scott, second daughter of 
Francis Earl of Dalkeith, and sister to 
Henry third Duke of Buccleuch. 





Joun Smiru, Esa, 

Jan.20. At his seat, Dale Park, near 
Chichester, in his 75th year, John Smith, 
esq. banker, of London, one of the 
Council of the University of London, a 
Director of the Imperial Fire Insurance 
Company; formerly M.P. for Notting- 
ham, Chichester, Buckinghamshire, &c. ; 
uncle to Lord Carrington, 


He was the eighth and youngest son of 
Abel Smith, esq. of Nottingham, banker, 
by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bird, esq. 
He was first returned to Parliament at the 
general election of 1802, for the borough 
of Wendover. At the general election of 
1806 he was a candidate for Nottingham, 
and obtained his election after a contest 
which terminated as follows : 

D. P. Coke, esq. . 1773 
John Smith, esq. . 1543 
Joseph Birch, esq. . 1443 

In 1807 he also stood a contest for the 
same town, and he was returned at the 
head of the poll. 

John Smith, esq. . 1216 
D. P. Coke,esq. . 937 
Dr. Crompton . - 635 

And again in 1812: 

John Smith, esq. - 2013 
Lord Rancliffe . - 1515 
Richard Arkwright, esq. 1239 

In 1818 he was returned for the family 
borough of Midhurst, which he con- 
tinued to represent till 1830, when he 
stood for Chichester, and was elected for 
that city, the poll terminating, for 

Lord G. Lennox . 
John Smith,esq. . 527 
C. S. Cullen,esq. . 219 

Supporting the Reform Bill, he be- 
came in 1831 a candidate for Bucking- 
hamshire, and was returned ; the numbers 
being, for 

The Marquess of Chandos 1594 
John Smith, esq... . 1284 
Pascoe Grenfell, esq... 901 

And again in 1832, when, pursuant to 
the Reform Act, three members were 
elected for that county : 

Marquess of Chandos 2856 
John Smith, esq. . 2402 
G. H. Dashwood, esq. 1647 
C. S. Murray, esq. . 1536 

Mr. Smith retired from Parliament in 
1835. He was formerly seated at Blen- 
den-ball, Kent; and purchased Dale 
Park, near Chichester, in 1825. He 
has died extremely wealthy. 

Mr. Smith was three times married. 
His first wife, to whom he was united 
Dec. 1, 1793, was Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Boone, esq. She died in 1794, 
shortly after giving birth to her onl 
child, who did not survive. Mr. Smit 
married secondly, Jan. 6, 1800, a daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Tucker; by whom he had 
issue two sons, John Abel Smith, esq, 
M.P. for Chichester, who married in 
1827 Anne, eldest daughter of the Rey. 
Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart. and 
has issue; and Martin Tucker Smith, 
esq. a Director of the East India Com. 
pany, who married, in 1831, Louisa, third 
daughter of the late Sir Matthew White 
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Ridley, Bart. After the death of his 
second wife, Mr. Smith married, thirdly, 
May 1, 1811, Emma, daughter of Egerton 
Leigh, of High Leigh and Twemlow, 
co. Chester, esq. by whom he had two 
daughters, Emma and Caroline. 


C. J. Hecror, Esa. 

Feb. 14. At Stodham House, near 
Petersfield, aged 68, Cornthwaite John 
Hector, esq. late M.P. for Petersfield. 

He was a banker and brewer in that 
borough, and was formerly steward to the 
Jolliffe family for more than thirty years. 
At the election for that borough, Jan. 7, 
1835, he became a candidate, on the libe- 
ral interest, in opposition to Sir H. Joi- 
liffe, and was successful, the poll termina- 
ting as follows: 

C. J. Hector, esq. 103 
Sir H. Jolliffe 87 

At the election of 1837 the same parties 
again took the field, and Mr. Hector was 
defeated by a majority of one only, having 
124 votes to 125. He unseated Sir H. 
Jolliffe by petition, which came on Feb. 
14, 1838, and sat for the borough from 
that time until the last dissolution. 

His death ensued after a few weeks’ 
illness, brought on by over excitement, 
through the gross misconduct of certain 
parties in causing his banking-house to 
suspend payment for a short time. He 
was much esteemed in the borough as a 
very benevolent man to the poor. 








A. B. Lamseat, Ese. F.R.S. 


Jan. 10. At Kew Green, aged near- 
ly 81, Aylmer Bourke Lambert, esq. 


-P.L.S., F.R.S. and F.S.A. of 


Grosvenor-street, and Boyton House, 
Wiltshire, 

Mr. Lambert was eighth in descent 
from Richard Lambert, Sheriff of Lon- 
don, (whose family was of Lincolnshire) 
who purchased Boyton in 1572. He was 
the only son of Edmund Lambert, of 
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Boyton, esq. who died in 1802, by his 
first wife the Hon. Bridget Bourke, 
daughter and heiress of the late John, 
Viscount of Mayo, of Castle Bourke, in 
the county of Mayo. (See the pedigree 
of his family in Hoare’s South Wiltshire, 
Heytesbury Hundred, p. 203.) He was 
born February 2, 1761. 

Mr. Lambert could scarcely remember 
the time when he was not a collector. 
Flowers, shells, and other beautiful mi- 
nutiz of nature, were with him the sports 
of the nursery; and before he was old 
enough to be sent to school, he had ac- 
tually a spare room in the mansion at 
Boyton* fitted up as a museum ; humble 
enough, perhaps, in its contents, yet suf- 
ficently indicative of his future pursuits 
and character. 

About that time, Mr. Squire, a respect- 
able apothecary at Warminster, and fa- 
ther of the Bishop of St. David’s of that 
name, gave a small collection of dried 
plants to Mr. Lambert the elder. This, 
to the son, appeared an invaluable treasure, 
and may be called the foundation of his 
splendid Herbarium. At twelve years of 
age he was placed at Hackney school, 
under the tuition of Mr. Newcome; and 
here also he followed his favourite pur- 
suit with ardour: his play hours were 
devoted to collecting specimens, and his 
pocket money, to the astonishment of his 
school-fellows, was regularly spent in 
purchasing beetles, butterflies, and such 
other objects of natural history as the 
rustics could procure for him. While 
here, he became a subscriber to Curtis’s 
Flora Londinensis at its first publication, 
and kept up a small garden well stocked 
with such rare exotic plants as he could 
raise. During his school vacations, he 
spent much of his time with Mr. Henry 
Seymer, of Hanford, in Dorset; and 
there, from a similarity of taste, formed 
an acquaintance with the Duchess Dowa- 
ger of Portland, with whom he often 
rambled ‘culling simples,’ and whose 





* ** Boyton House was built by Thomas Lambert, esq. in 1618, and is a good 


ecimen of the architecture prevailing in the reign of James I. 


The garden retains 


s 

the cut hedges and terraces of former days; but it has acquired great and deserved 
celebrity from the number of new and rare plants which have been first cultivated 
here by its present possessor, and especially a great variety of the species of Pinus.”,. 
..«+‘* Two plants were discovered by Mr. Lambert new to the British Flora, Onieus 


tuberosus and Centaurea nigrescens, Lin, growing on the manor of Boyton.” 


C. Hoare, pp. 214, 215, 


Sir R. 


‘¢ This venerable mansion ought to be recorded with particular respect in every work 
relating to the History of Wiltshire, its worthy possessor, whilst making it annually 
his abode in the summer, having been in the habit of hospitably receiving under its 
roof visitors of the highest celebrity in every department of useful knowledge; some 
of whom, whilst sojourners in it,have made curious and interesting discoveries con- 
nected with the botany of the county, as also with its antiquities and works of art,”— 
Dr. Maton, Introd. to Natural History of Wilts. 
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Herbarium he afterwards added to his 
collection. | From Hackney he removed 
to Oxford, as Gentleman Commoner of 
St. Mary Hall; and there commenced 
his acquaintance with the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, an excellent botanist, but after- 
wards more generally known by his topo- 
graphical publications. Mr. Lambert’s 
reputation as a naturalist was now, in 
fact, rapidly increasing; and amongst 
his most early and intimate friends might 
be reckoned Dr. Pulteney, the natural 
historian of Dorset ; Sir Joseph Banks ; 
and most of those who were engaged in 
reducing the study of nature to a regular 
system, 

From the time of his leaving college to 
the present, his attention has been chietly 
directed to the cultivation of his favourite 
science; and the part he has taken in it 
will be evident from his numerous, and 
some of them splendid, publications ; and 
from the flattering tribute which has been 
paid him by other eminent botanists, who 
have agreed to name several newly dis- 
covered plants after him. The Genus 
Lambertia, from New Holland; Hibiscus 
Lambertianus, discovered by Humboldt 
and Bonpland; Canna Lamberti ; Erica 
Lambertiana ; Verbena Lamberti; Oxy- 
tropis Lamberti; Salix Lambertiana ; 
and Acacia Lambertiana, may be men- 
tioned as instances of the high respect 
which he attained in the botanical world, 
and will no doubt contribute to perpetu- 
ate it. 

He was one of the original members of 
the Linnean Society of London, founded 
in 1788 and incorporated in 1802, and 
was for many years Vice-President ; and 
he promoted the advance of his favourite 
science by the following works in Natural 
History : 

A Description of the Genus Cinchona, 
comprehending the various species of 
vegetables from which the Peruvian and 
other barks of a similar quality, are taken, 
4to. with plates. 1797. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus, 
illustrated with forty-three coloured plates, 
imperial folio, 1803. This work includes 
also some other genera of the natural 
order of Coniferz. 

And various papers, published in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society. Mr. 
Lambert’s Herbarium is mentioned by 
Dr. Clarke, in the preface to his first 
volume of Travels, as one of the finest 
in Europe. A very full description of 
this valuable collection is contained in the 
volume of Sir R. C. Hoare’s History of 
gc already referred to, pp. 209— 

Mr. Lambert married Catharine, daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Bowater, esq. of 
Allesley, and Whitley in the county 
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of Warwick ; but had no children. 
He has, after the payment of his just 
debts, bequeathed the whole of his 
library and collections to the British 
Museum. So valuable a bequest in 
natural history bas not been made to this 
institution for a long time. 

Mr. Lambert’s portrait, engraved by 
W. Evans from an original drawing by 
H. Edridge, is a striking likeness, and 
was published in Cadell’s Contemporary 
Portraits, fol. 1811. ’ 





ARCHIBALD Menzies, Esa. F.L.S. 

Feb. 16. In Ladbroke-terrace, aged 
88, Archibald Menzies, Esq. F.L.S. 

This eminent botanist was born at 
the beginning of the year 1754, and in 
his earlier days led a life of enterprise 
and hazard. He was originally brought 
up to the medical profession, and first 
occupied himself in London with the 
town practice that came before him, 
which was, it is believed, lucrative and 
good. ‘Tired at length, however, of 
his occupations at home, he grew de- 
sirous of throwing himself, in his ca- 
pacity of surgeon, among the various 
private expeditions on the part of mer- 
chants, which were then fitting out in 
great numbers, and engaging in the very 
excellent branch of commerce which bad 
then sprung up, in the fur-trade, which 
at this period gave employment to no 
less than twenty sail of ships and vessels, 
fitted out by the European states, as well 
as other adventurers who thronged from 
the Asiatic, Chinese, and American 
shores. 

The skill and management which Mr. 
Menzies displayed in the first fur expedi- 
tion upon which he was employed, caused 
him to come under the notice of the cele- 
brated Captain George Vancouver, who 
had sailed with Captain Cook in the 
autumn of 1771, and who, in his return 
after that fatal catastrophe which led to 
the destruction of Captain Cook in 1780, 
was destined to become the commander 
of that navigator’s ship, the Discovery, 
and to follow in his steps, by attempting 
to carry out the designs which had been 
so unhappily frustrated by the events at 
Owhyee. 

It was to this expedition that Mr. 
Menzies attached himself, and Captain 
Vancouver appears to have held him so 
much in estimation, that, while in the 
preface to his ‘‘ Voyage of Discovery” 
he omits to mention many more elderly 
and approved officers of the expedition, he 
especially devotes a space to commemorate 
the services of his able collaborateur, Mr. 
Menzies, and the friendship which he 
felt towards him. ‘‘ It was with infinite 


satisfaction,” he says, ‘ that I saw among 
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the officers and young gentlemen of the 
quarter-deck, some who, with little in- 
struction, would soon be enabled to con- 
struct charts, take plans of bays and 
harbours, draw landscapes, and make 
faithful portraits of the headlands, coasts, 
and countries we might discover. 

‘¢ Botany, however, was an object of 
scientific inquiry, with which no one of 
us was much acquainted ; but as, in exe 
peditions of a similar nature, the most 
valuable opportunities had been afforded 
for adding to the general stock of bo- 
tanical information, Mr. Archibald Men- 
zies, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, who 
had before visited the Pacific Ocean in 
one of the vessels employed in the fur 
trade, was appointed for the specific pur- 
pose of making such researches. For 
the purpose of preserving such new or 
uncommon plants as he might deem 
worthy of a place amongst his Majesty’s 
most valuable collection of exotics at 
Kew, a glazed frame was erected on the 
after-part of the quarter-deck, for the 
reception of those he might have an op- 
portunity of collecting.” 

Mr. Menzies accordingly accompanied 
the expedition appointed by Lord Gren- 
ville, then Secretary of State, during a 
period of five years, through the various 
regions which Captain Vancouver ex- 
plored. The collection of rare and, ina 
multitude of cases, unknown plants, which 
he gathered in the islands of the North 
Pacific and North Atlantic, was truly 
valuable. ‘The Cape of Good Hope, New 
Holland, the Sandwich Islands, more 
particularly Nootka Sound and its adja- 
cent shores, Port Jackson, the Columbia 
River, the American coast from Fitz- 
burgh’s Sound to Cape Decision, and 
from Monterrey to the Southern coast, 
the Gallipago Islands, and Valparaiso— 
all contributed, in some shape or other, 
to furnish him with that rich and invalu- 
able collection of land and maritime 
plants, which has since formed the finest 
addition to the treasures of the vegetable 
kingdom preserved at Kew, and so greatly 
enriched the cabinets of our first botanical 
institutions. |Mr. Menzies saw himself 
with the whole of his precious freight on 
the 20th Oct. 1795, safe in the Thames, 
on the return of the expedition, during 
which excellent health so far prevailed, 
that only one marine died of illness, the 
other three that were lost being drowned 
by accident, and one poisoned by eating 
muscles. 

During his latter days, Mr. Menzies 
spent the greater part of his time in fol- 
lowing his favourite pursuit, among the 
plants and flowers of the earth, and he 
was in communication with the leading 
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botanists and scientific gentlemen of the 
day. 





Epwarp Skrce, Ese. 

March 25. At his residence, Blooms- 
bury-place, Brighton, aged 69, Edward 
Skegg, esq. who had been for nearly 
forty-six years a confidential clerk in the 
banking-house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

The family of the late Mr. Skegg have 
been long settled in the county of Essex, 
and his grandfather, the Rev. Ralph 
Skegg, was many years years Rector of 
Quendon and Chickney in that county, 
and died in 1764. He married Abigail, 
only daughter of Lord Herbert, and died 
leaving several children, of whom Ed- 
ward, the father of the late Mr. Skegg, 
was elected Steward of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London, about the year 1786, and 
died there on Easter Sunday, 1791, and 
is buried in the cloisters. 

Mr. Skegg was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, and very early in life procured 
a situation in a large mercantile house in 
the City. About 1795 he obtained an 
appointment in the house of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. where his amiable man- 
ners and attentive conduct speedily made 
him a universal favourite, not only with 
the gentlemen connected with that es- 
tablishment, but with the numerous 
customers of that house, by whom he is 
deeply regretted. 

From his youth Mr. Skegg was an 
ardent lover of the early English poets, 
and the object nearest his heart was the 
attainment of fine copies of their best 
works. In this he spared no expense 
consistent with the very limited means 
he had in his power, and by degrees he 
formed one of the most perfect collections 
it has ever been the good fortune of a 
private individual to possess. On his 
retirement last year from Messrs. Coutts 
and Co.’s, who, with their usual li- 
berality, evinced their sense of his long 
and valuable services, by the allowance 
of a handsome retiring salary, he deter- 
mined to dispose of his collection, and 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby, of Wellington-street, for public 
sale. It was impossible to have made a 
more judicious selection ; for that gentle- 
man, who had been many years intimate 
with Mr. Skegg, and who is himself an 
enthusiastic admirer of ancient English 
poetry, drew up a very elaborate cata- 
logue, which, it is no flattery to state, is 
the best of that description that has ever 
been made, and it will in future be a 
valuable work of reference, to all col- 
lectors of the works of our earlier 
poets. 

Mr, Skegg naturally felt anxious as to 
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the result of the sale of his library, which 
on his leaving London he had presented 
to his eldest son and his two daughters. 
But, unfortunately, he only lived to re- 
ceive the catalogue. The books were sold 
on the 4th of April, and seven following 
days. The sale comprised 2057 lots; it 
was well attended, and some idea may be 
formed of the general appreciation of Mr. 
Skegg’s taste by an enumeration of the 

rices and purchases of a few of the most 
interesting lots. Barclay ( Alexander, 
Stultifera Navis, &c. 77. 12s.6d. Lilly ;— 
Benlowe’s Theophila, 67. 2s. 6d. ‘Thorpe ; 
— Brasse, (Samuel,) aship of arms, &c. 
102. 5s. Thorpe; — Breton, (Nicholas) 
Pasquil’s Mad-Cappe, 147. 14s. Rodd; 
—The true Effigies of our most illustri- 
ous Soveraigne Lord King Charles, 
Queen Mary, with the rest of the Royal 
Progenie, &c. 177. 10s. Strong ;—Church- 
yard, A light Bondell of lively Discourses, 
called Churchyarde’s Charge, &c. 14/. 5s. 
Rodd ; — Heath, Brief Chronicle of the 
late intestine War in the three Kingdoms, 
&ec. 111. Thorpe ; — Roy’s Poems, sa- 
tirical, on Cardinal Wolsey, 122. 5s. 
Rodd ; — Spencer’s Faerie Queen, first 
edition, 107. J. Bohn.—The collection of 
the works of John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, was the most complete ever offered 
for sale. It consisted of fifty-four lots, 
sold separately, and produced 122/, 4s. 
6d. ; a considerable number of them were 
secured for the City of London Library. 
The whole amount of the sale was nearly 
2,0002. 

Mr. Skegg had also devoted considera- 
ble attention to collecting the best works 
of those distinguished engravers, Faith- 
orne and Hollar; and several years since 
he sold to his friend, Mr. Woodburn, a 
fine assemblage of the works of the first- 
named artist. He had formed a second 
and equally fine collection, which, with 
his prints by Hollar, John Smith, and 
other artists, were also sold by Mr. 
Sotheby on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of 
this month (May). The catalogue of the 
Prints was formed, at the express wish of 
Mr. Skegg, by his friend, Mr. Smith, of 
Lisle-street. This sale likewise attracted 
considerable attention, and we again 
mention the prices and purchasers of the 
principal lots, commencing with the works 
of Faithorne. Set of the Kings of 
England, from William the Conqueror 
to Charles the First, two on one plate, 
unique in this state, printed on vellum, 
151. Smith. — Charles II. first state, 
with large margin, 22/. 10s. Molteno ; — 
Edward Marquess of Worcester, mag- 
nificent proof, 13, 13s. Smith; — Sir 
Robert Henley, proof, 64. 16s. 6d 


Graves; — Frances Countess of Ex. 
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eter, after Van Dyck, from the picture 
lately at Strawberry Hill, 52. 108. 
Molteno.—Of Hollar’s works, the fol- 
lowing were the most important: Four 
naval Engagements under Prince Ru- 
pert, and Monk Duke of Albemarle, 
proofs, 37. 18s. Smith; — Charles II. 
first state, 2/. 12s. 6d. Graves; — Mary 
Princess of Orange, unique, unfinished 
proof, 107. 10s. ;— Lady Venetia Digby, 
after Van Dyck, proof, 107. 10s. ;—and 
Lady Shirley, unfinished proof, 102. 10s.: 
these three latter were from Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’s collection, and were all pur- 
chased by Mr. Smith ;— Robert Earl of 
Essex, on horseback, 6/. Graves ; — Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, after Holbein, the 
finest impression known, from Mr. Josi’s 
Collection, 287. 7s. Smith; — Hollar’s 
own portrait, fine proof, 37. 15s. Molteno. 
The sale of prints produced upwards of 
5007. 

Mr. Skegg was for nearly forty years a 
very efficient member of that old-estab- 
lished and admirable institution the So- 
ciety of Arts, in the Adelphi, and he 
generally attended, most punctually, every 
meeting both of the Society and of its 
various Committees. He was also a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, and took very great interest in its 
proceedings. He was during nearly the 
whole of his life in the enjoyment of a 
much greater share of health than those 
who are engaged in so sedentary an em- 
ployment are usually blessed with. He 
frequently told the writer of this article, 
that his greatest ambition was to com- 
plete the half century of his service in 
the house of Messrs. Coutts and Co.; 
but early last year he had a sudden and 
most violent attack of paralysis, which 
compelled him to resign his situation, 
and, acting under the advice of his medi- 
cal attendants, he retired to Brighton, for 
which place he had always a decided 
penne. There it was hoped he would 

ave lived some years in the enjoyment 
of that quiet he had so long laboured to 
obtain; but on the evening of the 24th of 
March, he was suddenly attacked by a fit 
of apoplexy, which ended in his decease 
on the following day. He was buried in 
St. Nicholas’s church, Brighton; and 
no man in his situation ever died more 
respected or more lamented. 





Tue Rev. Casar Otway. 

Lately. In Ireland, the Rev. Cesar, 
Otway. 

‘¢ He was descended from an English 
family, which settled in Ireland ona 
grant of forfeited estates, and had there. 
fore been long accustomed to regard itself 
as a part of a garrison in a hostile country. 
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Mr. Otway could not escape from the 
passions and the prejudices with which 
most descendants of the Cromwellian 
settlers are imbued ; but his heart went 
far to correct the errors of his head, and 
throughout life he manifested a warm 
sympathy in the social and moral con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry, contributing 
all in his power to every scheme for their 
improvement. It was his misfortune to 
be early involved in controversy, both as 
a theologian and a politician. The 
Catholic Question engaged his attention 
in both capacities, and he advocated what 
are called high protestant principles with 
a firmness such as belonged to the earlier 
Puritans, but at the same time with a 
spirit of affectionate gentleness which was 
peculiarly his own. To his credit it 
must be said, that though he possessed 
great powers of wit and satire, he rarely 
indulged in sarcasm or invective; and 
when betrayed into such occasional lapses, 
he was eager to manifest his regret, and 
make honourable atonement. There are 
few authors in whose works the man and 
the controversialist so strongly appear as 
distinct characters. Amid all the storm 
of polemics, he not unfrequently stops to 
introduce a little bit of rural scenery or 
picture of peasant life, on which he dwells 
with the complacency of a spirit to whom 
strife is wearisome. On the other hand, 
in some of his sketches of Irish scenery, 
when contemplating ruined towers and 
mouldering fanes with the sympathies of 
a patriot and the imaginings of a poet, he 
suddenly interrupts ‘ the genial current of 
his soul,’ to introduce a sneer at popery 
or a denunciation of priestcraft. The 
effect is such as would have been pro- 
duced had one of the old covenanters 
written scholia on Sidney’s Arcadia, 
which an editor had ignorantly incorpo- 
rated with the text. Mr. Otway’s par- 
tizanship rarely limited his literary 
sympathies. No matter what might be 
the religion-or politics of a young author 
in Dublin, Mr. Otway looked to his in- 
tellectual merits, and made every exertion 
to forward bis labours. He was thus the 
centre of the ‘ young literature’ of the 
Irish capital, and he laboured to prevent 
it assuming that sectarian character in the 
hands of others which unfortunately was 
too manifestin his own.” (Atheneum.) 

Mr. Otway was a large contributor to 
the Dublin Christian Examiner, and the 
Dublin University Magazine ; the former, 
indeed, principally owed its fame to the 
articles signed C. O. In England he was 
chiefly known by his ‘ Sketches’? in 
some of the least frequented parts of 
Treland. 
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Miss Ann Noyes anp Miss Saran 
Noyes, 

On the 9th of December last, at her 
residence in Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, in the 77th year of her age, Miss 
Ann Noyes, and on the 19th of April 
following, at her house in Montague. 
square, her sister Miss Sarah Noyes, in 
the 79th year of her age. 

They were the daughters and coheiresses 
of Thomas Buckeridge Noyes, esq. of 
Southcot, near Reading, who died in 
1797, by Sarah, the daughter and even- 
tually the heiress of Robert Hucks, esq. 
of Aldenham, co. Herts (M.P. in 1722 
for Abingdon, and who died in pe by 
Sarah, only surviving child of Henry 
Coghill, esq. of Wigborne, Aldenham ; 
and which Robert was the only son of 
William Hucks, esq. (M.P. for Abing- 
don in 1708, and for Wallingford in 1714 
and 1722), also of Aldenham and of 
Bloomsbury parish, Middlesex, where he 
contributed, at his sole expense, the statue 
of King George I. now surmounting the 
steeple of the church of St. George. 

he family of which these sisters were 
the last of the name, has been resident at 
Andover and at Reading for many cen- 
turies ; their pedigree was entered in the 
Heralds’ Visitation for Berks, in 1664; 
and in a Martyrology, published in 1678, 
is an account of ‘* Master Noyes, a young 
gentleman of good family, not far from 
Reading in Berkshire.” 

Thomas Buckeridge Noyes, esq. was 
the only surviving son of George Noyes, 
esq. of Basingstoke, of Andover, and of 
Southcote in the parish of St, Mary’s, 
Reading. He was Receiver-General of 
Land Tax for the county of Southampton, 
and died in 1752; having married in 
1730 Miss Anne May, sister and co- 
heiress of Daniel May, esq. of Sulham- 
stead (whose mother was an heiress of 
the antient Berkshire family of Noke, re- 
corded in the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Berkshire from 1533 to the latest Visita- 
tion in 1664); and leaving issue, in addi- 
tion to his said son, Anne, who married in 
1770 Edward Benton, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Master of the King’s Bench; Sarah, 
who married Jerome Knapp, esq. Bar- 
rister at Law and Clerk of Assize of the 
Home Circuit, whose death and memoir 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June, 1792. 

The before-named George Noyes was 
son of George Noyes of Andover, who, 
in 1693 married Sarah, daughter and co- 
heiress of the Rev. Richard Buckeridge, 
of Kingsclere, in the co. of Southampton, 
clerk, son of Thomas Buckeridge, of 
Baseldon (who died in 1651), by his wife 
Dorothy, dau. and coheiress of Anthony 
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Goddard, of Clive Pipard, and nephew of 
John Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester 
in 1611, and of Ely in 1628, the sons of 
William Buckeridge, of Basildon, who 
married in 1562 Elizabeth daughter of 
Thomas Kibblewhite of Basildon, of kin 
to Sir Thomas White, founder of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and which last- 
named George Noyes was also son of a 
George Noyes of Andover. ‘These two 
deceased sisters became thus the repre- 
sentatives of the families of Noyes— 
Kibblewhite — Buckeridge — Goddard — 
May — Noke — Hucks — and Coghill — 
most of whose armorial bearings are de- 
picted on the family hatchments and 
monuments or grave-stones in St. Mary’s 
church, Reading, and in Aldenham 
church. 

Their valuable estates at Aldenham, at 
Clifton Hampden (where Miss. Ann 
Noyes: endowed with a residence the 
perpetual curacy, of which she held the 
advowson), and their other estates in 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, have descend- 
ed to their next heir, and their large re- 
siduary personal estate to their next of 
kin. 

They were buried with their family at 
St. Mary’s, Reading. 


Mr. JosErH THEAKSTON. 

April 14. In Belgrave-place, aged 69, 
Mr. Joseph Theakston, sculptor. 

He was the last of the scholars of the 
elder. Bacon, and formed his style on the 
amenities of that eminent artist. He was 
several years under the more eminent 
Flaxman, wrought in the studio of Baily, 
and for the last twenty-four years of his 
life was in the employment of Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and carved most of the dra- 
peries, &c. of that artist’s statues and 
groups. He was, perhaps, the ablest 
drapery and ornamental carver of his 
time, as he was certainly the most rapid. 
To look at him while working, which 
visitors loved to do, his hand seemed 
scarcely to move ; and few could imagine 
the rapidity of his execution from his 
quiet manner of handling his tools. This 

roceeded mainly from his great know- 
edge of all the varieties of drapery, and 
from a sense of the perfect ease and flow- 
ing nature of the draperies of Chantrey. 
When he began to carve a statue, he 
knew perfectly well what was required 
of him, and cut away the superfluous 
marble at once. He had not to try again 





and again, like most other artists, and 
by frequent touching and retouching ac- 
complish his object, While seeming to 
work least he was working most; and so 
well did his sleight of hand assist his 
knowledge and taste, that he may be said 
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never to have struck the chisel with the 
hammer in vain. Besides aiding in the 
works of others, he produced several 
original works of his own, and he had 
more than common skill in Gothic archi- 
tecture. He was born in the city of 
York, of respectable parentage; was by 
nature gentle and affectionate, yet firm, 
as most calm hearts are. He was buried 
by the side of his wife at Kensall-green. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 25. Francis Austin, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, second son of Anthony 
Austin, esq. of Fulham. 

March 15. At Kensal Green, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Ainsworth, esq. of Man- 
chester, solicitor, and mother of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, esq. 

March 24. Aged 24, Lieut. A. D. 
Caulfield, son of Major-Gen. Caulfield. 

April 11. In Mount-street, Lambeth, 
at the age of 62, Ellar, the once celebrated 
harlequin, leaving behind him a widow 
and child, in very distressed circum- 
stances, 

April 10. At Bromley, Middlesex, 
aged 72, William Everest, esq. 

April 12. In Shoreditch, aged 43, 

William. only son of the Rev. John Brit- 
tain Shenston. 
_ April 14. Aged 17, Mr. Robert Ben- 
jamin Lawrence Burton, of the Addison- 
road, Kensington, second son of the late 
Benjamin Burton, esq. of Pollerton, co. 
Carlow, and nephew to Edward Burton, 
esq. of Rutland, in the same county. He 
was killed by a fall from his horse in 
Hyde Park, which produced concussion 
of the brain. 

April 15. In Lower Sloane-st. aged 
60, Frederick Benson, esq. of the Ad- 
miralty Office. 

In George-st. Euston-sq. aged 79, 
Mrs. Thirlwall. 

April 16. In Stamford-st. aged 70, 
Mary Chappel, relict of William Fenning, 
esq. of Mitcham. 

April 17. In London-road, aged 72, 
Margaret, relict of Robert Anderson, 
esq. and mother of the Acting Governor 


of Bombay. 

April 18. Capt. Mark Lloyd, late of 
the Scots Grays. 

April 19. In Southampton-row, Rus- 


sell-sq. aged 44, Reuben Parke, esq. only 
brother of Samuel Parke, esq. of Lether- 
head, 

April 20. At Newington, aged 56, 
John Gent, of Mincing-lane, eldest son 
of the late Rev. John Gent, Vicar of 
Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. 
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Aged 50, John Charles Stahlschmidt, 
esq. of Lambeth and Weybridge. 

April 20. Aged 49, Mr. William Sams, 
of St. James’s-st. bookseller. He was 
proceeding to his residence at East Sheen 
in his carriage, accompanied by Mrs. and 
Miss Sams, when, in consequence of his 
horses being frightened, the carriage was 
upset at Walham Green, and the fall caused 
concussion of the brain. 

Aged 89, George Hale, esq. of Ken- 
nington-cross, and late of Piccadilly. 

April 22. In her 60th year, Catherine, 
wife of John Dalton, esq.of Priory House, 
Peckham, dau. of the late Thomas Cham- 
bers, esq. of Walworth. 

In Wyndham-place, Laura, wife of 
Martial Lawrence Welch, esq. 

In Manchester-square, aged 84, George 
Buller, esq. 

Robert Bagott, esq. of Liverpool. 

April 24. In Curzon-st. aged 36, Thos. 
Oliver Gascoyne, esq. eldest son of R. 
O. Gascoyne, esq. of Parlington, York- 
shire. He was a leading man in sporting 
circles. 

Brerxs.—April 20. At Wallingford, 
aged 69, Mary, relict of Edw. Wells, esq. 

Lately. At his residence, the Upper 
Foundation, Windsor Castle, aged 69, 
Capt. Edward Skilton. He was elected 
to the foundation in the reign of George 
IV. and was the Senior Knight of this 
ancient order; he served in the York 
Fencibles at the Irish rebellion in 1798. 

Campripce.—April 16. At Wilbur- 
ton, aged 53, Crossly Camps, esq. 

Cornwati. —April 30. At Truro, 
aged 28, Julia Anna, wife of James 
Trower Bullock, esq. 

At Illogan Rectory, Gertrude Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Marsh, 
Vicar of Ashburton. 

May 5. At York House, near Pen- 
zance, aged 83, Margaret, widow of John 
Rogers, esq. of Penrose, mother of the 
Rev. John Rogers, Canon of Exeter, 
and sister of late Lord de Dunstanville. 

Dersy.—Lately. Aged 22, Arthur 
Henry, son of the Rev. J. C. Wigram, 
of East Tisted. 

At Derby, in her 73rd year, Hannah, 
relict of Joseph Bainbridge, esq. 

Drvon.— March 13. At Torquay, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Dr. Miller, of 
Dedham, Essex. 


Aprili3. At Exeter, Lieut. George 
Craister, R. N. 
April 14. At Kingsbridge, aged 37, 


John Kerbey, esq. late Assistant Surgeon 
in the Madras Art. 

April\8. At Holdsworthy, Parmenus 
Warren, youngest son of the late Samuel 
Cory, esq. of Holsworthy. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XVII. 
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April 24. At Crediton, aged 74, Ann, 
only surviving sister of John Sillifant, 
esq. of Coombe. 

April 27. At Great Torrington, aged 
66, Robert Walker, esq. late of Al- 
phington. 

Lately. At Stonehouse, aged 36, Jane, 
wife of Capt. H. A. Atchison, of Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment. 

At Exeter, aged 20, Miles, eldest son 
of the Rev. Miles Coyle, Vicar of Block- 
ley, Worcestershire. 

May 11. At Torquay, Henry Gould 
James, esq. late of Manchester. 

At his seat, Mount Tavy, near Tavi- 
stock, John Carpenter, esq. a Magistrate 
for Devonshire and Cornwall, and a 
Deputy Lieut. of Devon. ‘ 

Dorset.—April 16. At Weymouth, 
Cordelia, dau. of the late Josiah Boydell, 
esq. Alderman of London. 

April 27. Aged 88, Wm. Fisher, esq. 
of Blandford. 

Lately. At Bridport, aged 62, John 
Golding, esq. 

May 4. At Weymouth, Capt. R. 
Keating, of the 87th Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
a S. Keating, K.C.B. Colonel 54th 

“oot. 

May. At Weymouth, the relict of 
Gen. Cole, formerly of Bath. 

DurHam.—Lately. At Necham Hall, 
Darlington, aged 21, Emma Donna, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Jas. Cookson. 

Essex.—April 16. At Easton Lodge, 
Great Dunmow, Bridget, relict of Thos, 
Beaumont, esq. of Buckland, Surrey, and 
mother of Sir George Howland Willough- 
by Beaumont, of Coleorton, Leicestersh. 
Bart. She was the youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William Davie, Vicar of Axminster, 
youngest brother of Sir John Davie of 
Creedy, co. Devon, Bart. and was mar- 
ried in 1799. 

Lately. Aged 11, Cecilia Harriet, eld- 
est dau. of J.J. Tufnell, esq. jun. of 
Waltham House. 

GLoucESTER.—March 8. At Croft 
House, Fairford, aged 64, Jonathan Wane, 
esq. 

At Bristol, aged 92, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Bonville, esq and sister ot the 
late Edward Ash, esq. By her decease 
the charity trustees of Bristol become 
possessed of 30,0007. and upwards, for 
certain charitable purposes. 

April 25. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
Hill Morgan, esy. M.D. 

April 28. At the residence of her son- 


in-law Mr. William Dean, jun. Kings- 
down, Sarah, relict of the Rev G. Bux- 
ton, late Rector of Dorney, Bucks, and 
Vicar of Oldtord, Somerset. 
Aged 80, Ann, widow of Samuel Dyer, 
4R 
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~~ of Combe House, Wotton-under- 
tdge. 

May 3. At Gloucester, aged 27, Maria 
Louisa, wife of George Browne, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Bygrave, 
esq. of Burnham- wick, Essex. 

May 6. At Kingsdown, aged 71, Jane 
relict of Thomas Huxley, esq. late of 
Kingswinford, Staffordsh, 

Hants.—April 4. In his 3d_year, 
Tyrell-Hoare, son of the Rev. J. E. 
Shadwell, M.A. Rector of All Saints, 
Southampton, and grandson of Vice- 
Chancellor Shadwell. 

April 10. Anne Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. J. G. Bedford, of Twyford, near 
Winchester. 

April 11. At Bramshaw Cottage, in 
the New Forest, William Codrington, 
esy. of Wroughton, Wilts. Master of the 
New Forest Hounds. 

April 15. At Southsea, Mary, wife 
of Herbert Allen, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the late Lake Taswell, esq. of Ports- 
mouth. 

April17. At Southampton, Abel Rous, 
esq. ; and, aged 54, James King, esq. 

April 18. At Southampton, aged 77, 
Joshua Rouse, esq. late of Jamaica. 

April 21. At Gosport, Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the late Wm. Humphries, 
esq. of Frome. 

Lately. At Newport, I. W., Richard, 
only son of James Bassett, esq. and ne- 
phew to the late Sir Rd. Basset. 

At Southampton, aged 44, the relict of 
the Rev. H. Richards, of Winchester. 

At Southampton, at an advanced age, 
Mrs, Wilson, sister of the late Major- 
Gen. Wilson, of the Hon. E. I. C. Serv. 

May 16. At Alton, aged 75, Henry 
Rowland Hanley, esq. 

Hrrts.—April 23. Aged 80, Mrs. 
Anne Hatton, of Wallfield Lodge, Hert- 
ford, and of Long Stanton, Cambridgesh. 
youngest sister of the last Sir Thomas 
Hatton, Bart. 

May 8. Joseph Margetts Pierson, esq. 
of Hitchin. 

Herrrorp.—Lately. Aged 80, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. R. Hodges, late of 
Woolhope. 

At Ross, aged 84, Mrs. Mary Hill, 
sister to the late Guy Hill, esq. of Walton 
Castle. 

Kent.—April 22. Anne, wife of John 
Vaughan, esq. of Knowlton Court, late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

John Villiers Jacob, esq. of Canter- 
bury. 

April 27. At Riverhead, aged 88, 
Elizabeth, widow of Philip Cade, esq. of 
Greenwich. 

April 30. At Chislehurst, Ann, widow 
of James Taggart, esq. 
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May 2. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, 
Jane, widow of Acetas Ackers, esq. for- 
merly of St. Christopher’s, W. I. and 
dau. of the Rev. James Ramsay, Vicar 
of ‘Teston and Nettlested, Kent, the ear- 
liest advocate of the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

May 4. At Chatham, Major Laurie, 
of the Royal Marines. 

May 11. Aged 72, Mary, wife of 
James Scott, esq. of Clayhill, Bromley. 

May 16. At Southfleet, Jane Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. George F. Ottey, 
and dau. of the late Charles Monro, esq. 

Lancaster.—Jan. 27. Aged 71, Hol- 
brook Gaskell, esq. of Prospect-hill, near 
Warrington, one of the magistrates act- 
ing for the Warrington division of the 
county, and for Cheshire. 

March 18. At Ardwick-green, near 
Manchester, after a union of forty-nine 
years, Mary, wife of Samuel Argent 
Bardsley, M.D. and dau. of the late 
Richard Coupland, esq. of Ormskirk. 

April 26. Alexander Macgregor, esq. 
M.D. of St. George’s-bill, Everton. He 
put a period to his existence by cutting 
one of the main arteries of his left thigh, 
and also the jugular vein of his throat, 
with a razor. Verdict, Insanity. 

April 29. At Preston, aged 54, Wil- 
liam Tomlinson, esq. 

May 5. At Manchester, aged 73, John 
Cornthwaite, esq. formerly of Garstang 
Church Town. 

LetcestER.—April 26. Samuel Miles, 
esq. of Narborough. 

ag = At Leicester, Anne, relict of. 
Adin. Tatham, late of Tatham, and of 
Hornby Castle, Lancashire. 

Lincotn.—April 12. At Leasingham 
Hall, in his 66th year, Lieut.- Col. Lewis 
Watson, formerly of the 7th Hussars, and 
subsequently of the 69th and 71st regts. 

April 26. At Coleby, near Lincoln, 
aged 54, Lydia, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Penrose, Rector of Fledborough, 
Nottinghamsh. 

April 28. At Cleethorpes, aged 63, 
Capt. Thomas, R.N. He was formerly 
a Lieut. on board the Bellerophon, in 
which he fought in several engagements. 
In 1810 he was ordered to take command 
of the signal station at Cleethorpes, near 
Grimsby. When coast signals were dis- 
pensed with, he petitioned government to 
allow him to remain in his favourite 
wooden house, upon the high cliff, within 
fifteen yards of the sea, where he has re- 
sided during the last 32 years. He has 
left a widow. 

Norro.k.—April 10. William New- 
ton, esq. of Methwold. 

Lately. At Hampstead rectory, aged 
80, Charlotte, relict of the Rev, ‘Thomas 
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Wilkins, late Rector of Charlcombe, and 
Vicar of Weston, near Bath. 

NorrHamrtron.—Lately. At Lower 
Heyford rectory, aged 40, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. G. D. Faithfull. 

OxrorD.—April 11. At Deanefield 
House, Henley-on-Thames, aged 78, 
John Moore, esq. formerly of New Lodge, 
Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 

April 26. At Christ Church, Oxford, 
aged 80, Sir James Jelf, of Oaklands, 
Gloucestersh. He was distantly related 
to the Farl of Denbigh ; filled the office 
of Mayor of Gloucester in 1814, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood on pre- 
senting an address to the throne; he also 
was father of the Rev. Dr. Jelf, of Christ- 
church, who was preceptor to the Crown 
Prince of Hanover. 

May 3. At Rose Hill, Caversham, 
aged 20, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
William Innes Pocock, R.N. 

SaLor.—May 11. At Ludlow, aged 
47, Edw. Collins Dansey, esq. Lt.R.N. 

SomMeErsEet.—April 10. At Bath, at a 
very advanced age, Genevieve de Deve- 
zeau de Chasseneuil, Marquise de Rons- 
secy. 

April 23. At Burnett House, near 
Bath, aged 65, Marianne, dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Hare, of Hurstmonceaux- 
place, Sussex. 

April 24. At Doubleton House, Ban- 
well, aged 63, Thomas Emery, esq. Capt. 
h, p. 53rd regt. 

April 25. At Taunton, aged 78, John 
Pinchard, esq. many years Chief Clerk to 
the Magistrates. 

Lately. At Kewstoke vicarage, aged 
80, Mary, relict of the Rev. R. Hodges, 
late of Woolhope, Hereford. 

May 1. At Bath, aged 78, William 
Thompson, esq. 

STaFFoRD.—March 28. At Great Hay- 
wood, aged 65, John Hassall Gardner, 
esq. formerly of London. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 26. Mrs. Charlotte 
Lathbury, late of Woodbridge, dau. of the 
Rey. Peter Lathbury, formerly Rector of 
Westerfield. 

April 9. At Lowestoft, Mr. J. P. F. 
Harrington, Professor of Music, second 
son of the late Thos. Harrington, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr. Harrington 
was a pupil of the celebrated Steibelt, the 
pianist, and was an eminent performer on 
the pianoforte and organ, as also a sound 
theorist. 

April 23. At Haughley, aged 88, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of John Ebden, esq. 

April 19. At Beccles, Elizabeth Mary 
Orgill, eldest dau. of the late Rev. N. T. 
O. Leman, Rector of Brampton. 

May6. At Sproughton, near Ipswich, 
aged 72, John Josselyn, esq. 
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Surrey. — April 16. At Thornton- 
heath, near Croydon, aged 92, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Willmott, esq. formerly of 
Guist and Whitwell, Norfolk. 

April 26. At the White Lodge, Rich- 
mond Park, aged 59, the Rt. Hon. Ma- 
rianne Viscountess Sidmouth. She was 
the dau. and sole heiress of that eminent 
Judge and distinguished scholar, Lord 
Stowell, perhaps better known as Sit 
William Scott, and niece of the late Farl 
of Eldon. Her mother was the dau. and 
co-heiress (with her sister, the late Hon. 
Mrs. Windsor) of John Bagnall, esq. of 
Earley Court, Berks, to whose estates 
Lady Sidmouth succeeded at the death of 
her father. She was twice married: first, 
to Thomas Townsend, esq. eldest son of 
Gore Townsend, esq. of Honington Hall, 
Warwicksh. and of the Lady Elizabeth, 
dau. of Other fourth Earl of Plymouth ; 
and, secondly, in 1823 became the second 
wife of Lord Sidmouth. 

Lately. At Farnham, aged 96, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Miles Poole Penfold, esq. 

May 3. At Dorking, aged 22, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Alex. Hart, esq. solicitor. 

May 5. By being thrown from his 
chaise near Kingston, Surrey, aged 73, 
Daniel White, esq. of Thames Ditton. 

May6. At Merton, William Cutfield, 
esq. Bailey’s Court, Climping, Sussex. 

May 8. Frances-James, wife of J. W. 
Freshfield, esq. of Moor Place, Betch. 
worth, and eldest dau. of the late John 
Sims, esq. of Church Hill House, Wal- 
thamstow. 

May 15. At Woking, Lieut. B. T. 
Abington, R.N. grandson of the late Col. 
Abington, E.I. Company’s Service. 

Sussex.—April 17. At Brighton, aged 
82, the widow of George Ramsden, esq. 
and dau. of the late General Carpenter. 

At the residence of his father, at East- 
Grinstead, aged 28, Lieut. William Nicho- 
las Hastie, R.N. 

April 18, Aged 18, Thomas Phillip, 


_only son of Thomas Phillip Dennett, 


esq. of Storrington. 

April19, At Brighton, Anne-Acklom, 
wife of Major-Gen. Tonson, C.B. 

April 20. At Flackley Ash, Peas- 
marsh, aged 52, Rebecca, wife of William 
Morris, esq. 

April 26. At Sutton, aged 74, Mary- 
Evatt, wife of the Rev. Richard Smith, 
Rector. 

Lately. At Worthing, Jeremiah Glad- 
win Cloves, esq. M.D. 

May 6. At Brighton, aged 77, Mrs. 
Pinckback, of Worthing, relict of William 
Pinchback, esq. of Camberwell. 

Wanrwick.—4pril 17. At Leaming- 
ton, Colonel Gold, C. B. late of R. Art, 

April 30, At Temple Balsall, Frances 
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Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Short, Rector of Baddesley Clinton, and 
Chaplain of Lady Catharine Leveson’s 
Hospital at Temple Balsall. 

May 5. At Leamington, aged 69, 
Thomas Colbeck, esq. of Hertford. 

WiLts.—April 29. At the Widows’ 
College, in the Close of Sarum, aged 76, 
Hannah, widow of the Rev. H. Donne. 

Laiely. Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Hibberd, Rector of Sutton 
Mandeville. 

At Corsham, aged 18, James Francis, 
sixth son of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
George Mackie, C.B. 

At Cricklade, the residence of Lieut. 
Wm. Poore, R.N. Harriet, dau. of the 
late Richard Jeffreys, esq. of Basingstoke. 

May 4. At his mother’s, Trowbridge, 
Nicholas Gould, esq. late of the 8lst 
Regt. eldest son ot Captain Hubert 
Gould, formerly of the 77th Regt. 

York.—4pril 13. At Hovingham, 
aged 85, Alice, relict of Rob. Prowde, esq. 

April 19. At Iilingworth, near Hali- 
fax, Mr. Jobn Illingworth, for thirty-six 
years Clerk of Illingworth Church. This 
office has been successively held in the 
family of the Illingworths for the almost 
unprecedented long period of 157 years. 
The first who held the appointment was 
Isaac, his great-grandfather, who filled 
the office thirty three years; John, the 
2 iggy forty-nine years; Brigg, the 
ather, twenty-two years; Isaac, the 
uncle, seventeen years. He was never 
married, and was the last of a very ancient 
family. 

April 20. At Doncaster, aged 59, 
Capt. Glanville, many years Adjutant of 
the South-West Yorkshire Yeomanry. 

April 25. Atthe Breck, near Halifax, 
Jane, wife of Lewis F. C. Johnston, esq. 
pe of Her Majesty’s Judges of Trini- 

ad. 

April 26. At the house of Edward 
Rhodes, esq. Pontefract, aged 52, Mrs. 
Jackson, of Scarborough, relict of Robert 
Jackson, esq. M.D. late of Pontefract. 

April 28. At York, aged 78, John 
Tweedy, esq. Deputy Lieut. and Magis- 
trate for the West Riding. 

Lately. Aged 68, Mary, wife of the 
Rey. James Serjeantson, Rector of Kirby 
Knowle. 

Aged 36, Eliza, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Harris, assistant minister of Sheffield, 

Mrs. Hewgill, wife of the Rev. J. 
Hewgill, Rector of Great Smeaton. 

At Jumples House, Mrs. Boothroyd, 
widow of the late Mr. Thomas Booth- 
royd, and mother of the Rey. Edward 
Ramsden, M.A. incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Ovendon, near Halifax. 

May Il. Aged 64, Nurse Parker, for- 
merly of the Leeds House of Recovery, 
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sister to the Dowager Lady Boynton, 
late of Bridlington Quay. 

May 14. At the residence of Mrs. 
Marsden, of Humber-bank, aged 29, 
Charlotte Sarah, wife of Henry L. D. 
Marsden, esq. surgeon of Hull, only 
dau. of Henry Lucas, esq. of Louth, 

May 18. Aged 26, Mary, wife of 
George Barkworth, esq. of Wyton, and 
second dau. of Robert Cummin Young, 
esq. of Hull. 

Wates.—March 13. At Bodtalog, 
Merionethsh. aged 90, Edw. Scott, esq. 
of Scott’s Hall, Smeeth, Kent. He 
served for 28 years in the 3rd regt. (the 
Old Buffs), and was engaged in the 
American War. He subsequently became 
attached to the household of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., and 
was probably the last of the earlier ser- 
vants of the Prince. He was the oldest 
magistrate in Merionethshire. 

April 23. At Crockherbtown, Car- 
diff, aged 50, John James Watkins, esq. 

April 30. Elizabeth, relict of Francis 
Roach, esq. of Pembrokeshire. 

Lately. At Amroth Castle, Pem- 
brokesh. aged 15, Thos. Edw. Stilling- 
fleet, youngest son of the Rev. T. 5S. 
Biddulph. 

At Cardiff, aged 65, Ann, relict of 
Wm. Thomas, esq. of Cefnllogallt, Mon- 
mouthsh. 

At Llandyssill, aged 77, Mrs. Lloyd, 
dau. of the late Rev. H. Thomas, Rector 
of Bangor and Henllan, Cardigansh. 

May7. At Abergavenny, aged 33, 
Eleanor, wife of Elmes Yelverton Steele, 
esq. 

"Boortann. — Feb. 10. At Inshes 
House, near Inverness, Charlotte Maria, 
wife of John Robertson, esq. 

March 17. At Edinburgh, the relict 
of Major the Hon. James Francis 
Erskine, brother to the late Jobn 
Francis Earl of Mar. She was a Swiss 
lady, and was left a widow in 1806, 
having had issue three sons and one 
daughter. 

April 11. At Largo, Fifesh. Thomas 
Durham, esq. Lieut. R. N. He is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his uncle, Adm. 
Sir P. C. H. C. Durham, G.C.B. The 
gallant admiral has, within the last few 
ears, become the representative of three 

aronetcies, and succeeded to the estates 
of three country gentlemen. 

April 22. At Lochmalony House, 
Fifesh. Elizabeth, wife of William Car- 
stairs, esq. late Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Service, Bombay Est. 

April 17. at Killihassie, Perthshire, 
Miss Flemyng, eldest dau. of the late 
James Stewart Flemyng, esq. of Moness. 

Lately. At North Berwick, Frede- 
He was a Capt, in 


rick Browne, esq. 
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the Innerskillen Dragoons, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Browne, of Launton, Ox- 
fordsh. an officer of distinguished merit, 
and was very severely wounded at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

At Altyre, Eliza-Maria, wife of Sir 
William Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, Bart. 
dau. of John Campbell, esq. by the pre- 
sent Lady Charlotte Bury. She was 
distinguished no less for personal beauty 
than for mental accomplishments. In 
painting and music she was excelled by 
few; and in geology and other pursuits 
she had made considerable attainments. 
She was married at Zurich in 18}5, and 
has left a numerous family. 

May 7. Christian, wife of T. Stewart 
Traill, Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the University of Edinburgh. 

May 14. At Edinburgh, Matilda, relict 
of Sir Robert Dundas, created a Baronet 
in 1821. She was the dau. of the late 
Archibald Cockburn, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, in Scotland ; was mar- 
ried in 1798, and has left issue the pre- 
sent Sir David Dundas and other issue. 

East Inpies.—Sept. 26. At Simla, 
Colonel Denby. He died worth froma 
lac and a half to two lacs of rupees. 

Nov. 23. Killed at Cabool, Affgha- 
nistan, aged 35, Capt. G. E. Westma- 
cott, 37th Bengal Nav. Inf. eldest son of 
George Westmacott, esq. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stamps and ‘Taxes. ; 

Nov. 30. At Sultanpoor, aged 20, 
Lieut. H. Spry, son of the late Natha- 
niel Spry, esq. of Launceston, and cousin 
of Dr. Spry of Calcutta and Major Slee- 
man of Allahabad. While leading his 
men to the charge he received a fatal shot 
through the neck. 

Capt. Thomas Swayne, of H. M. 44th 
regt. son of the late Walter Swayne, esq. 
of Bristol. This gallant officer was trea- 
cherously murdered at the same time with 
Sir Alexander Burnes, 

Dec. 29. At Calcutta, aged 17, Chas.- 
Edward, third son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Meyrick, of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

Jan. 6. Killed in the retreat from 
Cabool, Lieut. Lucius Hardyman, 5th 
Bengal Light Cay. only son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Hardyman, C.B. 

Jan. 11. At Feroyepore, aged 26, 
George Domett Gould, Capt. in Maha- 
rajah Shere Singh’s service, and third son 
of the late David Gould, esq. of Honiton. 
’ Aged 22, Nathaniel Smith, esq. only 
son of Nathaniel Smith, esq. of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, and of Ashtead, Surrey. 

Jan... Killed in the march from 
Cabool, aged 35, Capt. James M. Mar- 
shall, 6lst regt. N. I. second surviving 
son of the Rev. George Marshall, Rector 
of Cardonagh. 


Osrruary. 
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Killed in the Pass of Khoord Cabool, 
Major Henry Walter Bellew, Assistant 
Quartermaster Gen. of the Bengal Army, 
fourth and late second surviving son of 
the late Robert Bellew, esq. of Ballendi- 
ness, Castle Martyr, Cork. 

Aged 19, Ensign Edward Darnley 
Halswell, eldest son of Edmund Hals- 
well, esq. of Gore Lodge, Old Bromp- 
ton. He was with a detachment of his 
regiment near Seebee, Upper Scinde ; and, 
while sketching in a mountain gorge, was 
assassinated by the natives. 

Jan. 12. in the march from Cabool, 
Brevet-Major Kershaw, only brother of 
the Rev. G. W. Kershaw, of Worcester. 
He was gazetted Major in the army 
for important services (acknowledged in 
Lord Keane’s despatches) in the storm- 
ing of Ghuzni, and received the order 
of the Dooranee empire for subsequent 
services. 

Jan. 19. At Caleutta, aged 22, Wil- 
liam, youngest son of the late Henry 
Briarey, esq. of Scarborough, and grand- 
son of the late Capt. Briarey, of Middle- 
thrope, near York. 

In the Khyber Pass, aged 35, Capt. 
John Bascombe Lock, 5th Bengal N. I 
third son of Mr. Lock, of Dorchester. 

Wilhelmina Emily, wife of Leopold 
J. H. Grey, esq. of Bengal civil service. 

Jan. 23. At Jaulnab, aged 23, Emma 
Jephson, wife of Capt. William Hill, 
Deputy Judge Advocate Gen. Madras. 

Feb. 11. At Calcutta, John Bour- 
chier, esq. M.D. youngest son of the late 
Capt. Bourchier, Lieut. - Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, and son-in-law of 
Dr. Phillips, of Winchester. 

Feb. 15. In Fort William, aged 32, 
Sophia, wife of Capt. H. A. Boscawen, 
secretary to the clothing board. 

Feb. 21. At Gowahatti, Lieut. Joseph 
M‘Cance, 65th N. I. doing duty with the 
lst Assam sebundi corps. 

Feb. 23. At Mundunpore, Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. E. Garrett, 69th N. I, 
adjutant of the Ramghur light inf. batt. 

Feb. 24. At Calcutta, at the residence 
of W. P. Palmer, esq. aged 38, Fanny 
Udny Law, wife of S. G. Palmer, esq. 

Feb. 25, At Chandernagore, aged 47, 
Lieut. Henry Cranmer Gordon, R.N, 

Feb. 27. At Ootacamund, Major. 
Gen. James Wahab, C.B. 

March1. At Caleutta, aged 47, Wil- 
liam Thomas Beeby, esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co., and of 
Watford, Herts. 

‘ ae = a Calcutta, at the resi- 
ence of H. Torrens, esq. C. S. a 
W. A. Law, C8. _— 

March 8. At Cawnpoor, aged 25, 

Edmund Pattison, esq. of the 8th Nat, 
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Cav. second son of James Pattison, esq. 
of Upper Harley-street. 

At Sholapore, Cornet R. Stone, Ist 
regiment light cavalry. 

March 24. In his 25th year, Lieut. 
A.D. Caulfeild, of the Bengal Army. 

March 29. At Bycullah, aged 37, 
Captain Charles De Blaquiere Prescott, 
5th light infantry. He had held the office 
of political agent at Pahlanpore for up- 
ward of 10 years. 

West Inpies.—Jan. 31. At Deme- 
rara, Euan M‘Lauren Smith, M.D. 

March 8. At Barbadoes, aged 25, 
Capt. Eustace Alexander ‘Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, 46th Regiment, youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Charles ‘Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, M.P. for Lambeth. 

March 21. At Barbadoes, aged 21, 
Lieut. W. T. B. Fitzgerald, 46th Regt. 
third son of Sir Wm. Fitzgerald, Bart. 
of Carragoran, co. Clare, Ireland. 

ABROAD.—Jan. 21. On board the 
ship Mona, on his passage from Van 
Dieman’s Land, aged 32, John Ryffin 
Lloyd, late Capt. 14th Regt. 

March 7. At Philadelphia, aged 38, 
William Camac, esq. of Greenmount, co. 
’ Down. 

March 10. At Gibraltar, Mary Anne, 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel Gore Browne, 
commanding Royal Artillery in that 
garrison, pa second daughter of the late 
B. Benyon, esq. 

March 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Frances, wife of Sir Stephen May, Bart. 
She was the daugbter of the Rev. Brins- 
ley Nixon, Rector of Clonard, co. Meath, 
and was married in 1820. 

March 16. In Bologna, aged 80, 
Count de Palm, a Swedish traveller. 
He had formed a valuable collection of 
Greek, Oriental, and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, which was plundered, and himself 
murdered. 

March 21. On board the Agincourt, 
aged 22, Lieut. Arthur Hill Trevor, 58th 
Regt. Bengal Nat. Inf. third son of 
Andrew Trevor, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Portman-sq. 

March 27. At Berlin, United States, 
at the house of the Rev. Charles A. 
Goodrich, aged 83, Eutychia Ann, relict 
of Edmund Boldero, esq. of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Harmer, an eminent Dissenting divine of 
Wattistield, Suffolk. 

. At sea, on board H. M.S. Ganges, 
Charles, only son of R. J. Bourchier, 
esq. of Malta. 

March 30. At Florence, where he 
was sojourning with his lady, on a visit 
to his father, in his 42dyear, Lord William 
Montagu. He was second son of the 
Duke of Manchester, and married, April 
1830, Miss Emily Dupré, He was a 
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Capt. in the army, having entered the ser- 
vice as Ensign 23d July, 1818,and his com- 
mission as Lieut. is dated 8th of March, 
1821, and Capt. 8th April, 1826. In 
Feb. 1830, he retired upon half-pay. 

At New York, aged 52, Edward 
Bowerbank, esq. formerly of Lothbury. 

April1. Aged 23, the Princess Ca- 
rolina-Louisa-Maria, dau. of the reign- 
ing Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Stre- 
itz. 

At Florence, aged 16, Emily, eldest 
dau. of Charles Wake, esq. 

April 2. At Brussels, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, Bart. of Barcaldine and Gle- 
nure, Argyleshire. He was created a 
Baronet in 1831. He married in 1815 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Dennistoun, of 
Dennistoun, co. Dumbarton, esq. by 
whom he has left Sir Alexander, his suc- 
cessor, and a numerous family. 

At Naples, aged 24, Edward Colman, 
esq. B.A., Trinity Coll. Cambridge, only 
son of the late Capt. E. Colman, R.N. 

April 3. At Madeira, Sir Wellesley 
Alexander William Leith, Bart. He was 
the eldest son of the late Sir George 
Leith, Bart. who died on the 25th of Jan. 
last (see p. 551). He married in 1832 
Jemima, 2nd dau. of Hector Macdonald 
Buchanan, of Ross, co. Dumbarton, esq. 
and has left issue a son, now Sir George 
Hector Leith. 

April5, At Madeira, aged 20, George 
Alexander, youngest son of Samuel 
Waring, esq. and grandson of the late Sa- 
muel Waring, esq. of the Oaks, Nor- 
wod, Surrey, 

April 8, At Berlin, Thomas Bushby, 
esq. late of St. Croix, West Indies. 

April10. At Lausanne, Mary Henri- 
etta, wife of Henry Cary Elwes, esq. 
late Captain 12th foot. 

April 11. At Kiel, in Denmark, 
Charles James Nelson Birkett, esq. 

April 12, At Elba, Marianne-Jane, 
wife of the Rev. S. H. Knapp, and re- 
lict of Bishop James, of Calcutta. 

April 19. At Naples, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Snell Chauncy, esq. 

April 23. At Pisa, aged 35, Julia 
Sophia Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Edward Douglas Pennant, and 
eldest dau. of the late G. H. Dawkins 
Pennant, esg. of Penrhyn Castle, N. W. 
by the Hon. Sophia Mary Maude, half. 
sister to the present Viscount Hawarden. 
She was married in 1833 to the Hon. E.. 
G. Douglas, brother to the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who, on her father’s death in 1840 
assumed the name of Pennant, and has 
left two sons and two daughters. 

At Weimar, Caroline Christian, relict 
of Edward Swaine, esq. 

April 26. On his passage from Syd- 
ney, after an absence of 15 years, aged 
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46, Charles Shewell, third son of the 
late Edward Shewell, esq. 

April 30. At Nice, aged 18, Louisa, 
second dau. of the late Adolphus Mect- 
kerke, esq. of Julians, Herts. 

Lately. At Valetta, Malta, aged 34, 
Eliza-Cooke, wife of the Rev. Jas. W. 
Hatherell, D.D., Rector of Charmouth, 
Dorset, and eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams, Rector of Woodchester, Glouc. 

Near Toulon, aged 57, Dr. Andrew 
Blake. 

At Sydney, N.S. Wales, aged 35, Henry, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.- General 
Sir Henry Cosby, of Barnsville, Glouc. 

At Avranches, Normandy, Made- 


moiselle de la Champagne. She be- 
queathed 1,200/. to the British nation, in 
acknowledgment of the kindness experi- 
enced during her residence here as an emi- 
grant at the time of therevolution. The 
Mayor of Avranches solicited permission 
of Sir Robert Peel for the application of 
the money towards building a ward in 
the town hospital, to be appropriated to 
the relief of British sailors shipwrecked 
on the coast, or of other destitute English 
persons. The Premier has consented. 

Madame La Marechale Sebastiani. 
She was for more than five years the 
lady of the ambassador of France at this 
court, 











BILL OF MORTALITY, Apr. 26 to May 24, 1842. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 658 1283 Males 534 2 
Females 625 } Females 518 § 





2and 5 106] 50 and 60 86 


1052 5 5 and 10 531]60 and 70 109 


2 J10 and 20 45/70 and 80 89 
5 )20 and 30 85180 and 90 30 


Whereof have died under two years old...254  f 30 and 40 98/90 and 100 3 


40 and 50 94 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s ad | s djs d.| aj di] & a. 
60 5 | 2610 {19 44,32 2431 4 ]31 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, May 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 10s. to 6/. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 10s. to 87. 12s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 27. 
Hay, 2/7. 15s. to 4/. 10s. —Straw, 1. 16s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 4/. Os. to 6/. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, May 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BE is vsccacssscsasnieses 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Lamb..........-58. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
DOIN ccacssacennarces 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 27. 
TIE isanakses aecintoee 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. MIE oc oscectcnne 507 Calves 355 
POikcisiisaseiccc CE eae CS 





Sheep and Lambs 9,460 Pigs 319 
COAL MARKET, May 27. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. to 20s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Yellow Russia, 50s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


x 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 193.——-Ellesmere and Chester, 68. Grand Junction 124, 
Kennet and Avon, 173. Leeds and Liverpool, 700. Regent’s, 103. 
—-~ Rochdale, 60.——London Dock Stock, 79. St. Katharine’s, 973.—— Kast 






































and West India, 104. London and Birmingham Railway, 180. Great 
Western, 293. London and Southwestern, 614. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 58§.—— West Middlesex, 94. Globe Insurance, 116. Guardian, 
353. 





Hope, 5%.-—— Chartered Gas, 574. Imperial Gas, 63.—Pheenix Gas, 
30}.——London and Westminster Bank, 22. Reversionary Interest, 95, 


For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 











From April 26 to May 25, 1842, both inclusive. 












































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

° tb 4. il 2 |-4 to ‘“ . 

Sels2| § Se) & | Sala! g g2 g | 

> Sls 2 of 5/2 | & |2.o4 G 

Be 33 Zz \3% 3 | Weather. as 23/4 2% 3 | Weather. 

—— | — — i] 

Apr. ° | ° | ° jin. pts.! en tok, ee pts, | 

26 | 55 | 63 | 47 |30, 80 | fair 11 | 55 | 63 | 50 |29, 94 | cldy.fr.sh.r. 

27 | 53} 61 |) 49) , 04 |I\do. 12 | 45 | 51 | 50 | , 93 |\sh. rn. 

28 | 55 | 68 | 49] , 07 |Ido. 13 | 53 | 63| 50] , 03 |\fair 

29 | 57 | 68 | 49 | 508 | do. 14 | 52 | 64 | 50! , 15 ||do. 

30 | 60 | 70 | 49 (29, 85 ||do. 15 | 55 | 64) 51 | , 34 |Ido. 

M. 1! 59 | 69 | 49 | , 99 Ido. 16 | 55 | 66 | 49 | , 38|/do. 

2| 55 | 62 | 46 (30, 05 | do. 17 | 50 | 69 | 48|_, 27| do. 

3 | 55 | 60 | 54 |29, 90 |/do. shs. rn. 18 | 50 | 57 | 48 (30, 04 | cldy.fa.cldy. 

4| 53/66} 49} ; 94 \cloudy, fair || 19 | 51 | 59 | 45 |29, 79 | fa. eldy. 

5 | 53 | 62|53| , 83 |lcldy. fr. rn. |] 20 | 50 | 60 | 50 | , 69) fr.cl.sh. rn. 

6 | 50 | 56} 51 , 40 do. sh. ra. fr. 21 | 56 | 65 50 | » 78 | do.do.do.do. 

7| 52 | 58| 50] , 27 |hy.do.rnsn. || 22 | 57 | 60 | 50| , 79) cl. sh. m. 

8 | 52 | 57| 48| 3 50 |do.do.do.fr. || 23 | 52 | 61 al | ’ 93 | fair, cloudy 

9} 50] 52} 46] , 93 )|\s.r.hl.th.th. |} 24) 50 | 58/49 | , 85| sh. hyrn.fr. 

10 | 50 | 58 | 46 |30, 14 |lcly. fr. ely. || 25 | 53 | 60 22 | , 87 | cl. fr.sh.r.fr. 
| 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28 to May 27, 1842, both inclusive. 






















































































Sf )2./4, 18 les) 21 algae E 
S : a i Ley Sy) = 3 
ml2{(O8 Ss Pes 2S |weeiexlss| 5 | Ex. Bills, 
DQ ismle | Oe (63M Soa sits faa) 9 
é ad u's $5 ow oS | 22s We ES oles £1000. 
| 2 | Rr) SiS S/Ssni"n 8 
a.) & aa oa) lon “IN < 53 So is} 
<q| 2 | x on (a) sd a = 
28|1673| 92 | 93% |——l100g 1013 | 123|\——|——|2463|2220pm.| 38 40 pm. 
2911673| 924 | 934 | 9932/1004 1013 | 123|\————|246320 22pm,| 38 40pm. 
30|1674| 913 | 923 |——| 993) 101 | 12 2022 pm.| 37 39pm, 
168 | 91g | 92g || 99g 100g | 123| 904|1024/248 |2022pm,| 37 40pm. 
4/167 | 91g | 923 |——| 99% 100% | 123| 894,——|247 | 21 pm. | 39 36pm. 
516s | 91g | 923 |\—| 99g 101. | 123 2183] 21 pm. | 36 39pm. 
6168 | 914 | 924 |—| 995, 100g | 12s;—-——248}, 21 pm. | 36 39pm. 
ql6s | 914 | 92g || 993, 1002 | 123|—— 21 20pm.| 39 36pm. 
9163 | 914 | 92} |—| 994, 100g | 123}—|—\249 22 19pm.| 36 40 pm. 
oles | 914 | 923 |—| 993| 100g | 123|—|——[2484,21 19pm, 37 40 pm. 
11/168 | 913 | 924 |——| 99§| 1003 | 12s,-—'——2494) 19 pm. | 38 41 pm. 
12}168 | 919 | 923 | 993/100 | 101 | 123] —|——2494.21 19pm.] 41 39pm. 
131168 | 91 | 92g |——| 992 1003 |—— | 2503 21 pm. | 41 39pm. 
14)1675) 914 | 924 |——| 994) 1003 | 193,—--—-|——192I pm. 39 41 pm. 
16168 | 91§ | 923 |——| 99§ 100g | 123|-—’——/249 | 21 pm. | 41 39pm. 
17/168 | 914 | 923 | 998] 993, 1003 | 123) 893'——\219 __-——| 37 39pm. 
18}168 | 913 | 92% |——/ 993, 1003 | 123}—'1023|249 '2018pm.| 37 39pm. 
19/168 | 913 | 925 |——| 993 100g | 123|\—'——250 |2019pm.| 37 39 pm. 
20|1673| 914 | 924 |——} 993) 1003 | 123|\-——'——250 |1921pm.| 39 35pm. 
21/163 | 914 | 925 |——l100| 101 | 123|\—— 21 pm. | 38 36pm. 
231168 | 914 | 92) |——|100 | 101 ‘| 12 — 250 | 19 pm. |— . 
24168 | 914 | 92} |—I100 | 101 | 12 __l2505 37 39pm. 
25|1673| 91g | 92g |—|1004| 1014 | 123-1 |-_|___—_| 37 39pm. 
26/168 | 91g | 92g | 993|100%' 1014 | 12 |____ 12503 39 37pm. 
27|168 | 914 | 91 |——|1004! 1014 | 12 |__| "'9022pm.| 38 40pm. 
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Arkwright, G, 320 
Armstrong, F. 90. 
J. 204. W. H. 
341. W. J. 429 
Armytage, Lady 660 
Arnald, G. 112 
Arnold, C. T. 323. 
G, M. 428 
Arnot, D. G. 564 
Arthur, Sir G. 659. 
1. M. 662. J. 563 
Arundel, M, 562 





Arundell,Hon.Mrs. 
A. 90 

Ash, E. J. 322. 
Capt. H. 562 

Ashburnham, C’ tess 
90. Hon. T. 204 

Ashburton, Ld. 203, 
319 

Ashby, A. M. 563. 
E. Q. 428 — 

Ashford, J. 539. W. 
205 


Askwith, Capt. W. 
H. 319 
Aspingwall, L. E. 
56: 
Aspinwall,W.L. 111 
Aspull, M. 117 
Atcherley, Mrs. 452 
Atchison, J. 673 
Atherton, E. 451 
Atkins, T. 206. W. 
541 
Atkinson,Capt.662. 
J. 88. M. 320. 
R. 89, 113 
Atwood, A. 113 
Audain, A. G. 540 
Austen, L. A. S. 
226. N.A.115 
Austin, Mrs. 452. 
A. 660. E. G. 
660. F.672. G. 
222 
Aveline, G. 451 
Awdry, Lady, 320. 
Mrs. W. 320 
Baber, H. F. 321 
Babington, L. J. 
429. 5S. 90, 321 
Bagge, H. C. 118 
Bagot, E. 323. R. 
673 


Bailey, A. 115. J. 
89. M. W. 449 
Baillie, Hon. Mrs. 

540. W. 449, 
660 
Bailward, J. 205 
Bainbridge, H. 673 
Bainbrigge, P. 89 
Baines, E. J. 338 
Baird, W. 428 
Baker, 225. F.E. 
320. F. W. 9). 
Sir G. 660. K. 
337. K.W. 319 
Balkwill, W. H.661 
Ballantine, W. 206 
Ballingall,D.G. 319 
Ballow, J. 430 
Balmanno, M. 113 
Bamford, J. 340 
Bampton, J. 662 
Bankes, A. 322 
Barbaja, 229 
Barclay, B. 4929, 
C. 319. F.R.P. 
116. P. 334. R, 
453 
Bardsley, M. 452, 
674 


Baring, M. 429 
Barker, G. A. 447. 
J. 222. J. R. 
206. W. 335 
Barkworth, M, 676 
Barlow, C. A. 203, 
W. C. 453. E, 
A. 321. H. M. 
89. W.H. 662 
Barnard, M. 322, 
564 
Barnes, 228. C, 
T.J.91. R.Weg 
Barnett, J. C. 89 
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Barnfield, W. 224 

Barns, Sir J. S. 
539 


Barnsdale, B. 118 
Barnwell, C. 88 
Barr, A. S. 90, 321 
Barrett, J. 115 
Barrington, Visc’ss 
320 
Barron, E. 659 
Barrow, E. S. 90. 


430. F.449. P. 
88 
Bartlett, 338 
Barton, C. 662. R. 
659 
Bass, F. T. 562 
Basset, R. 674. Lt. 
Col. T. 224 
Bate, A. 448. H. 
558. Capt. W. 
231 
Bates, G. F. 112. 
J. A. 204 
Bathurst, Dr. 559 
Batley, C. 113 
Batty, J. 223 
Bavaria, Queen 
Dow. of 230 
Baxter, W.T. 454 
Baylee, J. 320 
Bayley, C. 224. C. 
A. 428 
Bayly, Capt. 341. 
E. M. 563 
Bayne, T. V. 204 
Baynes, C. 90. L. 
A. 206 
Bazett, S. Y. 660. 
W. Y. 449 
Beachcroft, M. 340 
Beake, G. 206 
Beatty, Col. G, 319 
Beaufort, Duke of 
659 
Beaumont, B. 673 
Beche, H. T. de la 
539 
Becher, A. M. 321 
Beckett, W. 90, 92 
Beckinsale, C. A. 
661 
Bedford, A. M.674 


_Beebee, Capt. R. 


M. 341 
Beeby, W. T. 677 
Beechey, St. V. 204 
Beete, Maj. J. P. 


659 
Beighton, J. B. 90 
Belcher, E, 203 
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Belfield, E. S. 206 
Bell, G. 342. H. 
539. R. 206, 231, 
430. W. 539 
Belassis, Capt. J. 
B. 541 
Bellew, H. W. 677 
Belmore, Countess 
Dow. of 116 
Belmour, Countess 
of 540 
Belson, G. J. 88 
Belton, J. 89 
Benest, A. M. 323 
Benjamin, C. 321 
Bennett, J. L. 662. 
J.W.113.  M. 
S. 230, 565. W. 
320 
Benson, F. 672 
Bentinck, H. J. W. 
88 
Bentley, A. M. 452 
Berens, H. H. 91 
Beresford, Lady A. 
117. H. A. 92, 
S. 92 
Berkeley, G. M. 
661. J.R. 29 
Berne, L. 321 
Bernal, R. 539 
Bernard, Vise. 320 
Berners, H. 428 
Berry, P. 205 
Bertin, Mons. 119 
Best, C. H. 90. M. 
F. 661. N.111 
Betham, C. T. 229 
Bethell, W. 205 
Belts, S. 92 
Bevan, 227 
Bever, M. 342 
Beverley, Earl of 
204 
Bewicke, 
T. 448 
Bewley, Miss, 541 
Bickmore, S. 54} 
Bicknell, A. 205 
Biddulph, T. E. S. 
676 
Biedermann, W. H. 
323 
Biggs, E. 116. L. 
J. 228 
Billimore, C. 225 
Bingley, S.A. 206. 
W.R. 430 
Birch, G. W. 90 
Bird, G. 430. G. 
E. 429 
Birkett, C. J. N. 
678. J.P. 205. 
M. 565. T.91 


C. 660. 


Birkmyre, A. 661. 
J. 661 
Birnie, M. 90. 
Bishop, E. 90, 321. 
Lt. H. 231. S. C. 
540 
Black!ey, H. 88 
Blackall, S. 560 
Blackett, J. A. 661 
Blackley, T. 558 
Blackwood, Hon. 
A. D. 430. W. 
449 
Blagrove, Col. 205 
Blake, Dr. A. 679. 
A. N. 206 
Blair, Lt. 428 
Bland, E, 89. W. O. 
114 
Blandy, A. 113 
Blanshard, J. E, 
340 
Bleazley, A. B. 541 
Blennerhassett, W. 
566 
Bliss, M. 206 
Blomfield, J. 320 
Blood, E. 229 
Bloomfield, 227 
Blow, Com. 428. S. 
A. 92 
Blunt, S. 562 
Bluntish, 117 
Boby, J. 205 
Boehm, D. E. 226 
Bodle, L. 206 
Boger, P. E. S. 564 
Boldero, E. A. 678 
Bolton, E. 454, 566 
Bonar, M. 566 
Bone, W. 429 
Bonner, J. 539 
Bonville, E. 673 
Boone, J. 8. 322 
Boothroyd,Mrs.676 
Borradaile, A. 661 
Borrodale, M. 566 
Boscawen, S. 677 
Boughey, Lady, 540 
Bourchier, C. 678. 
J. 677 
Bourdonnais, E. de 
la 430 
Bourne, J. B. 323 
Bouverie, Lady B. 
448. Sir H. F. 
659. Lady J.660. 
Col. J. W. 659 
Bovet, C. 205 
Bowater, Sir E. 660 
Bowden, J. 323 
Bowdler, H. 229 
Bowen, J. 320, 322, 
J. G. 335 
Bower, M, 453 


Bowerbank, E. 678 

Bowes, B. T. F. 118 

Bowles, Rr. Adm. 
204. H.335. J. 
$.91 

Bowstead, J. 447. 


L. 92 
Boydell, C. 673 
Boyes, R. B. 447 
Boyle, A. 428 
Brace, Sir E. 204. 
Capt. F. 204 


Brackenbury, J. M. 
319. W. C. C. 
430 


Braddon, J. 559 
Bradley, J. 118 
Bradney, E. F. 205 
Bradshaw, W. W. 
205 
Braithwaite, E. 113. 
M. C. 91 
Bramah, A. T. 205 
Brandreth, J. 113. 
T. A. 88 
Branscombe, E.563 
Bray, E. W. 428 
Bree, R. F. 558 
Brett, J. M. 662. 
Capt. J. T. 321. 
M. A. 430. Capt. 
W. 661 
Brettell, J. 340 
Briarey, W. 677 
Bridge, W. 452 
Bridgman, E. 319 
Bright, 340. E. 222. 
* J. 226 
Brignall, B. T. 337 
Brock, O. 89. T. 
E. 323 
Broderip, E. 90 
Brodie, J. M.430 
Broke, H. G. 88 
Brooke, A. 321. Sir 
A. B. 206, 322. 
H. W. 564. J. 
J. 342. S. 451 
Brooker, R. 89 
Brookfield, H. H.92 
Brooking, A. 428 
Brooks, B. 565 
Broom, F. 429 
Brough, R. W. 88 
Broughton, H. V, 
320. T. K. 92 
Brown, Miss, 114. 
C. F. 662. G. 
8. H. K. 662. 
J. 319. M. D. 
429. S. 449 
Browne, C, Ss, 562. 














F. 676. M. A. 
678. M. L. 674 
Brownlow, Laiy E. 
429. J. 660 
Broxholm, J. 226 
Bruce, Capt. 428. 
Lady E. 540. Rt. 
Hon. J. L. K. 204 
Brumels, J. 91 
Bryan, T. 224. J. 
429 
Buccleuch, Duke of 
4228 
Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, 
Duke of 88 
Buck, J. 112 
Buckingham, Duke 
of 659 
Buckle, C. H. M. 
204 
Buckler, W. 117 
Buckley, W. A. 662 
Bucknill, E. A. 206 
Buckston, E. 323 
Buckton, E. 565 
Budge, J. 430 
Bulkeley, G. C. 90. 
K. 223 
Bullar, J. 428 
Bullen, C. 539 
Buller, G. 673 
Bullock, J. A. 673. 
S. 114. P. 429. 
W. D. 430 
Bunbury, Maj. 118. 
H. M. 319 
Bunce, A..564. B. 
319 
Burcham, J. 226 
Burdett, A. 225. 
W. 429 
Burgess, M. 338 
Burgh, J. 341 
Burke, W. 223 
Burkitt, L. 225 
Burn, E. 453 
Burnaby, R. 92 
Burnell, T.89 
Burney, A. J. 568 
Burr, y H. S. 320 
Burrard, P. 337 
Burroughs, 205 
Burrowes, P. 448 
Burt, Capt. 566 
Burton, Lt. - Col. 
206. C. H. 430. 
R. B. L. 672 
Busfield, W. 90 
Bush, E. 662. 
R. 118 
Bushby, T. 678 
Busk, J. C. 662 


M. 
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Bute, Marg. of 539 


Butler, Capt. E. 
204. E. M. 566. 
R. W. 453 


Butt, G. 322 
Buttermer, C. 323 
Butterfield, H. 428 
Buxton, J. H. 204. 
S. 673 
Bygrave, G. A. 564 
Byng, Lady A. 429. 
J.89. Hon. H.D. 
428 
Byron, E. 228. J. 
539 
Byrone, W. P. 662 
Cade, E. 674 
Cadell, J. 428 
Cadman, M. 339 
Caffin, S. C. G62 
Calabritto, Duke of 
429 
Calder, F. 320 
Caldwell, C. A. 430 
Calland, C. G. 118 
Calthrop, H. 320 
Calverley, T. 340, 
453 
Calvert, J. M. 224 
Calza, Chev. J. G62 
Camac, G. 322. W. 
678 
Cambridge, Prince 
G. of 539, bis 
Camoys, Lady 320 
Campbell, 565. 
Lady 205. A. 
116. Lt. Col. A, 
319. A.C. 558. 
C.C. 117. Sir 
D. 678. E. 115. 
Lady E. C. 54). 
J.539. L. L. 88. 
T. 562 
Campden, Vise. 91 
Camps, C. 673 
Cann, P. 320 
Carden, J. 323 
Cardwell, E. 428 
Carey, M. 339 
Cargill, D. 205 
Carlisle, Dean of 
541. Lady 565 
Carlow, J. 562 
Carpenter, C. 539. 
E. 453. Hon. E. 
453. J.673. L. 
115 
Carpue, E. 222 
Carr, G. 92. J.G. 
323 
Carrington, E. 90, 
321. W.H. 225 


Names. 


Carstairs, E. 676 
Carter, C. 224, G. 
338, 428. J. 89. 
Capt. J. 204 
Cartwright, E. 116. 
R. 430. S. 661 
Carver, S. R. 206 
Caslon, C. E. 336 
Caswall, E. 321 
Cathrow, G. 448 
Cattle, J. 565 
Catton, R. 561 
Camlet, C. 449 
Caulfield, Maj. Gen. 
540. A. D.672, 
678. J.P. 321 
Caustan, T. H. 661 
Cautley, R. 559 
Cave, J. 563 
Cavendish, Lady L. 
90 
Cazalett, R. 66) 
Cerjab, H. S. 428 
Chaires, R. 118 
Chalk, S. 226 
Challis, E. 91 
Chalmer, J. A. 88 
Chalmers, M. 454 
Chalon, E. L. 562 
Chamberlain, SirH. 
321. M. 454. R. 
91. T. 660 
Chamberlayne, 
F, 451 
Chambers, Lady 339 
Chambre, J. 540 
Champagne, Mlle. 
679 
Champante, E. 662 
Champion, L. 90 
Champnes, T. W. 
448 
Chantry, E. 337 
Chapman, E,. 321. 
J. 204, 323. W. 
R, 541 
Chappel, M. 672 
Chapple, P. 225 
Charles, J. 540 
Charlton, A. 430. 
c. 8. 3. F. 
227. St. J. C. 430 
Charrington, Miss 
565 
Chatfield, F. 658 
Chattley, F. 113 
Channey, S. 678 
Cheeke, A. 204 
Cheney, E. 659 
Chepmell, H. L. 88 
Chesney, F. R.539 
Chesshyre, W. 320 
Chetham, Sir E,204 
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Chetwynd, Hon. S. 
M. 339 
Chevallier, M. A. 
323 
Cheveley, 224 
Chichester, R. 334. 
R. H. 204 
Chinnery, H.G.341 
Chitty, F. 223 
Christian, L. 662 
Christie, W. D. 539 
Christy, S. 662 
Chudleigh,R. F.320 
Church, E.91. M. 
338 
Churton, H. B. W. 
320 
Chute, G. 206 
Clanwilliam, C’tess 
321 
Clark, E. 561. 
453. W. 225 
Clarke, C. 337. H. 
113, 222. Capt. 
H. B. 659. M. 
A. G. 662 
Claughten, T. 452 
Claxton, C. M. 450 
Clay, C. 341 
Clayton, E. F. 338. 
J. 204 
Cleasby, M. 113 
Cleave, E. S. 449 
Cleeve, J. K. 111 
Cleoburey, M. 115 
Clerke, G. H. 660 
Cleveland, Duke of 
659. J.321 
Clifton, Sir A. B. 
539. J.C. 112 
Clint, L, 321 
Clive, A. 320 
Close, H. J. 539 
Cloves, J. G. 675 
Clutterbuck, D. 660 
Coane, E. J. A. 661 
Coates, R. 660 
Cobb, A. 90 
Cobhe, 337 
Cobham, Mr. 223 
Cochran, S. 92 
Cochrane, J. 453. 
Sir T. 428 
Cock, T. 224 
Cockburn,G. F. 540 
Cockerell, J. C. 322 
Coddington, F. 541 
Codrington, S, 564. 
W. 674 
Coffin, F. H. 564. 
L. J. 322. R.451 
Coke, E. F. 323 


G. 
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Colbeck, T. 676 

Colby, F. M. 227 

Colchester, Lady321 

Colclough, C. FE. 
205, 206 

Cole, 563, bis, 673. 
C. 225. H. 206. 
J.C.661. L.A. 
544. M. A. C. 
116 

Colebrook, Sir T.E. 
320 

Coleman, G. 90. J. 
226 


Coleridge, E. E.206 
Coles, J. 562. R. 
B. 89 
Collard, E. 563 
Collett, M. A. 323. 
T. 226. W. 89 
Collette, C. H. 91 _ 
Collier, Sir F. A.204 
Collingwood. W. C. 
322 
Collins, E. 541 
Collis, Lt.-Col. 320. 
J.L. 114 
Collison, E. 323 
Collman, H. 230 
Colman, E. 678 
Colmer, J. 336 
Colville, Ld. 90 
Commerell, H. S. 
114 
Compton, J. 320 
Comyn, E. R. 113. 
S. E. 322 
Congreve, Maj. G. 
659 
Conran, F. 566 
Conroy, S. R. 119. 
V. 430 
Cooke, E. 225. 
561. ' H. 206 
Cooks, A. 429 
Cookson, E. D. 673 
Coope, S. E. 90 
Cooper, A. 541. F. 
90. H. R. 662. 


M. 337. 
Copeland, M.H. 450 
Copleston, C. 91. 

J.C. 89 
Corben, W. 116 
Corbett, C. A. 90. 

S. 204 
Corfield, G. C. 661. 

T. 660 
Cormack, J. R. 92 
Corney, J. 113 
Cornfoot, D. 565 
Cornish, C. L. 322. 

S. W. 89 
Cornthwaite, J. 674 





Corrie, J. 228. M. 
A. 661 
Corsellis, M. 564 
Cory, J. P. 565. T. 
W. 673 
Coryton, Mrs. 430 
Cosby, H. 679 
Cossart, P. 323 
Costello, W. 230 
Cotes, Lady L. 660 
Cotton, C. A. 340. 
G. 540 
Coulcher, S. 562 
Court, Maj. H. 661 
Courtenay, Hon. & 
Rev. C. L. 204. 
P.w5 | 
Cousens, F. 540 
Cousins, R. 539 
Cowan, W. 92 
Cowe, J. 560 
Cox, A. 320,563 J. 
M. 322 
Coxe, E. 114. 
J. F. 662 
Coyle, M. 673 
Crabbe, E. J. 88 
Crace, M. A. 565 
Cradock, T. 90 
Cragg, J. B. 659 
Craig, H. 449. Sir 
J.T. G. 205 
Craigie, Capt. 662. 
J. A. 321 
Craister, G. 673 
Cramp, W. 340 
Crampton, P. H. 
206 
Craven, C. 320 
Crawford, J.T. 658 
Creagh, Sir M. 204 
Creek, E. B. 322 
Cremer, Capt. J.S. 
92 
Cremorne,Lady 660 
Crespin, D. 339 
Cresswell, C. 659. 
F. 111. F. E. 205 
Crickitt, J. 223 
Crigan, M. 541 
Crisp, Lt. 321. J. 
116 
Crofton, J. 539 
Croker, Lady G. 540 
Crompton, W. 339 
Crook, Dr. 118 
Crooke,C.W.M.119 
Crosbie, R. 230 
Cross, A. 565 
Crosse, A. 662. R. 
R. 662 
Croughton,S.B.564 
Crowther, C. 115, 
H. 660 


H. 
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Cruickshank, 224 
Cubitt, F. 564 
Cuerton, C. 449 
Cuff, Mrs. 116 
Cumberlege, Capt. 
321 
Cumming, E. M. 
677. Lady G. 660 
Cundee, J. 224 
Cundy, C. E. 336 
Cunningham, W. 
F. 229 
Curell, J. 205 
Currey, M. W. 661 
Currie, J. 205. 
Hon. Mrs. R. 428 
Curteis, C. A. 662. 
T.C.90 
Curson, Hon. Mrs. 
89, 429. F. 223 
Cutfield, W. 675 
Dacke, F’. 564 
Dakeyne, J. O. 428 
Dalhousie, Coun- 
tess 204 
Dallas, A. S. 430 
Dalrymple, Mrs. 89 
Dalton, C. 673 
Daly, T. 92 
Damant, M. 323 
Dance, J. 336. L. 
S. 323 
Daniel, W. T. S. 
660 
Daniell, Sir W. 320 
Daniels, E. 206 
Dankes, S. W. 449 
Dansey, E. C. 675. 
8.90 
Danvers, J. 
W. 118 
Darby, S. 113 
Darell, M. 450 
Darnell, W. 89 
Darrock, D. 659 
Dartmouth, C’tess 
of 660 
Darvall, Capt. 90 
Darwin, E. E. 323 
Daubeny, Mrs. 205 
Davenport, E. D. 
319. E. S. 559 
Davey, H. H. 430 
Davidson, C. 116. 
J. 339. R. 117, 


117. 


341. T. 205 
Davies, C. N. 340. 
D. 89, 320. F. 


322, M. 229. N. 
204. T. 322. W. 
H. 566 

Davis, Lt.-Col.337. 
D. D. 113. =~O€E. 
563. J. 334. J. 





A. 452. J. M. 
222. R. 451 . 
Davison, A. J. 322. 

J. 222, 447 
D’Avout, Bar. 541 
Davys, O. 92 
Dawson, Rt. Hon. 

G. R. 390. J. 

206. R. 566 
Day, C. 339. F. 

89, 225. J.323. 

W. 320 
Daykin, W. B. 563 
Deacon, H. 451 
Dealtry, G. 89 
Dean, E. B. 428 
De Brett, H. S. 

558 
Degrenthe, R. C, 

561 
De la Main, F.C.453 
Delamotte,A.S.540 
Delavand, G. W.F. 

565 
De Lisle, E. J. 223, 

448. M.J.541 
Denby, Col. 677 
Denham, H. M. 320 
Denison, A. 112. 

T. 562 
Denman, Hon.Mrs. 

205. M. 205 
Dennett, T. P. 675 
Dennie, W. H. 88 
Dennis, J..B. P.206 
Denny, M. 450 
Denshere, C. J. F. 

206 
Denton, A. 322 
Denys, T. 558 
Derinzy, Lt.-Col. 

B. V. 204 
Derry, T. 226 
Des Ruffieres, C. R. 

661 
D’Ete, Bar. 118 
Devas, T. 112 
Devenish, Mrs. 228 
Deverell, R. 112 
Devereux, Hon. & 

Rev. R. 205 
De Veulle, J. 454 
D’Eyncourt, Capt. 

678 
Dick, J. G. 342 
Dickens, L. 115. 

T. 454 
Dickenson, J. 338 
Dickinson, P. 322. 

R.E,92. W. I. 
658 
Dickson, J. E. 662. 

J. J. 230. W.R. 

319 











Didham, R. C. 430 

Diendon, Mons. 229 

Digby, Sir H. 428. 
Lady T. 89 

Dillon, Hon. C.429. 
F. W. 88 

Dinglage, Bar’ess 
230 


Dinsdale, G. 340 
Ditchell, M. 223 
Dixie, Sir W. 205 
Dockar, S. 90 
Dods, J. 90 
Doherty, R. 88 
Dolby, J. S. 206 
Dolling, R. H. 323 
Dolton, F. M. 229 
Domville, C. C. 662 
Donne, H. 676 
Donoghue, A. 338 
Donovan, M. 449. 
T. 91 
Doorman, C.C. 450 
Dormer, Lady 320 
Douglas, Capt. 430. 
Lady 90. A. 429. 
C. 229. Sir H. 
320. Lady 1, 
H.91. Capt. J. 
342. Lady J.J. 
90. Maj. - Gen. 
Sir N. 659. R. P. 
539. S. M. D. 
323 
Down, E. 662 
Downer, H. 451 
Downie, E. J. 341 
Downing, M. 453 
Dowse, L. 88 
Dowson, H. M. 541 
Doxat, C. 90 
Doyle, R..566 
D'Oyley, Maj.-Gen. 
429 
Drummond, B. 88. 
M. H. 561 
Drury, C. 204 
Drysdale, W. 539 
Dubuisson, A. 92 
Duck, N. 451 
Dudley, A. 224. W. 
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Duff, Capt. 229 
Duffield, J. 662 
Dugdale, W. S. 205 
Dunbar, W. 561 
Dunean, Maj. E. 
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Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs. 320. Lady 
H. 540. O.541 
Dundas, Sir D. 205. 
Hon. H. 86. M. 
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J. 450. N.J.C. 
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Dunsford, G.W.540 

Durham, M. 113. 
T. 676 

Duvernet, M. 450 

Dyer, A. 673. M. 
222. W. 336 

Dyke, A. 452. G, 
W. 91. J. Dz 
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Dykes, F. L. B. 319 

Dymock, E, 319 

Dyneley, T. 88 

Dyson, E. 452 

Eamer, J. H. 229 

Eames, L. 541 

Earle, J. 661 

Earles, B. 225 

Eastlake, C. L. 88 

Eaton, C. E. 539 

Ebden, FE. 675 

Ede, F.429. H.429. 
J.114, M.E.429. 

Eden, Capt. 428. 
A. 230 

Edmonds, G. 89 

Edmonstune, C. W. 
323 ; 

Edouart, A. G. 89 

Edwards, J. 204, 
323, 340 

Egan,Lt.-Col.C.336 

Eglington,C’tess 90 

Ekins, F. 561 

Eld, G. 116 

Elgin, Earl of 428 

Eliot, W. 89 

Elkins, E. 92 

Ellar, 672 

Ellard, H. 563 

Ellery, M. 323 

Elliot, T. H. 562 

Ellis, G. 206, J.227. 
R. 539. 

Elmslie, H. 661. J. 
F. 661 

Elsegood, F. C. 222 

Elsley, M. 454 

Elton, A. H. 540. 
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Elwes, M. H. 678 

Elwyn, T. N. 113 

Emery, T. 675 
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Erne, C’tess. Dow. 
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Erskine, 676 
Esterhazy,PrinceN. 
429 
Estwick, F. M. 321 
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334, 340, 453. J. 
336. M. 541. M. 
O. 549. T. 89. 
T. B. 226 
Everest, W. 672 
Everett, G. 323 
Ewart, H. 449 
Exeter, Marq. of 319 
Eyre,T.321. W.334 
Eyres, H. 203 
Faithful, A. 675 
Faleon, E. 454 
Fallowdown, C. 112 
Fane, E. 430. J.539 
Fanning, Mr. 229 
Farquhar, A. 322. 
Lady M. 205 
Farquharson, R.323 
Farrand, L. P. 116 
Farrant, F. 428 
Farrington, E. C. 
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Farrow, T. 559 
Fast, R. F. G. 118 
Faunce, T. 540 
Fayrer, R. 660 
Fead, T. J. 429 
Fearon, M. 114 
Featherstone, 8.114 
Feilden, P. 662 
Fell, J. E. 92 
Fellowes, Sir T. 88 
Fenn, W. 447 
Fennell, M. J. 430 
Fenton, E.322. J.91 
Fetherston, E.A.206 
Fewtrell, C. 205 
Fidler, J. 428 
Field, C. 206. E.B. 
204. F.539 
Fielden, Capt. 660. 
F. E. 541 
Fieller, A. M. 224 
Filmer, Dow. Lady 
561 
Finch, T. 91 
Finlay, K. 454 
Finnis, J. 564 
Fisher, Dr. 558. E. 
C. 566. L.J.205. 
P.89. Capt.P.204 
T. 428. W.428, 
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Fitzgerald, Lt. 678. 
E.118. E.L. 429. 
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Fitzhugh, W. 449 

Fitzpatrick,S.J.H. 
453 

Fitzroy, Hon.H.428 

Fleming, A. C. 540. 
F, 293 

Flemyng, Miss 676. 
R. 322 


Flesher, H. E. 339 
Fletcher, Lady 90. 
H. 661. M. 430. 
S. R. 90 
Fleury, C. M. 89 
Flood, L. T. 92 
Flower, Sir J. 660 
Fludyer, C. 226. H. 
336. M.91 
Fogg, T. 91 
Fogo, J. 88 
Follett, W. W. 321 
Foot, W. 450 
Forbes, G. S. 429. 
M. 230. W. 226 
Ford, F. A. 321, T. 
452 
Forde, F. C. 206 
Fordham, F. 224 
Fordyce, J. 541 
Forester, A. M.452. 
O. W. H. 320 
Forster, T. 564. T. 
W. 452 
Forsyth, J. H. 323 
Fortescue, Hon. A. 
L. 116. J. 661. 
J. F. 319 
Fosbrook, L. 563 
Foster, E. C. F, 540. 
R. 453. T. 662. 
W. 204 
Fothergill, W. 659 
Foulis,B. D. H. 566 
Fowke, F. A. 563. 
M. 114 
Fowler, C. S. 562 
Fox, A. 319. D. 
338. H. 563. O. 
539. W. 662 
Foxlowe, F. 447 
Foyster, T. C. 564 
Fozard, J. 337 
France, T.R.W. 319 
Francis, J.339. 5S. 
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Fraser, G. 321. G. 
B. 539 
Fiederick, C. 204 
Free, G. 322 
Freeland, J. 450 
Freer, S. 226. T.226 
Freeth, C. 205 
Fremantle,S,.M.116 
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French, J. 228 
Frere, C. 90. G. 661 
Freshfield, F. J.675 
Freyssinous, Abbé 
230 
Frith, E. C. 321 
Frobisher, J. J. 89 
Fry, W. H. 429 
Fryer, C. S. 541 
Fuller, E. 205. L. 
322 
Fullerton, Maj. J. 
A. 319 
Furlong, A. 117. 
M. 117 
Furse, A. 230 
Fynes, W. C. 660 
Gaitskill, 1. 451 
Gale, I. S. 117 
Galland, J. 660 
Gallini, L. 224 
Galloway, Maj. T. 
L. L. 659 
Galton, D. 89 
Galwey, J. M. 566 
Gambier, R. F. 659 
Garbett, J. 320 
Gardiner, Lady 223. 
H. J. 321 
Gardner, G. 115. 
H. 448. J. H.675 
Garfit, E. 204 
Garland, J. B. 89 
Garnett, J. 557. G. 
C. 447 
Garratt, H. J. 91. 
T. 447 
Garrett, Capt. E.677 
Garrow, G. B. 89 
Gascoyne, T. 0.673 
Gaskell, C. M. 661. 
G. M. 320. H. 
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Gatchell, J. 660 
Gatty, R. 337 
Geary, H. 111 
Gell, P. 338 
Gemmell, T. 342 
Gent, J. 672 
George, M. 661 
Germon, N. 540 
Gervis, H. 450 
Gest, W. 90 
Gibbes, F. 228 
Gibbon, E. H. 659. 
J. E. 91 
Gibbons, M. H. 451 
Gibbs, M. 89. S.225 
Gibney, R. Y. 563 
Gibson, J. R. 429 
Gibsone, D. A. 319 
Gifford, F. 658 
Gilbert, A. T. 320 
Gilbertson, F. 565 
Gilchrist, E}C. 541 
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Gill, H. 564 
Gillivray, M. J. 430 
Gilman, R. 205 
Gilmour, Sir D. L. 
539 
Gilpin, P. 539 
Gingell, E. 230 
Gipps, Sir G. 88 
Girdlestone, M. L. 
453. P.M. 226 
Girling, Capt. T. A. 
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Giveen, A, C. 322 
Gladstone, J.N.205 
Glanville, Capt.676 
Glass, W. 659 
Glen, A. 342 
Glenie, R. M. 205 
Glyn, G. C. 203 
Glynn, Mrs. 205 
Glynne, SirS.R,669 
Godfrey, W. 204 
Going, J. 320 
Gold,Col.675. E.92 
Goldby, J. W. 452 
Golding, J. 563, 673 
Goldsmith, G. 204, 
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Goodall, G. 88 
Goode, B. 454 
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Goodsir, J. 321 
Goodwin, A. 340. 
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H.F.540. H. M. 
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Gore, G. 91 
Gosna, T. 115 
Gosset, J. A. 541 
Gostling, J. 222 
Gouge, C. F. 92 
Gough, H. 320 
Gould, G. T. 677. 
N. 676 
Gowan, H. E. 90 
Gower, R. F. 319 
Greme, Lt. 428 
Graham, Gen. C. 
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Grandy, Com. 659 
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L. 205. M. 429. 
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Grassie, T. R. 541 


Graves, A. 224,661. 
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115. S. 337 

Gray, H. F. 539. J. 
88,224. R. 337. 
W. 539 

Graydon, J. N. 322 

Greaves, G. 660. J. 


Green, J. S,. 539 
M. F. 228 
Greene, T. W. 227 
Greenly, J. P. 430 
Greenwood, M. S. 
224. T. 449 
Greetham, M. 226 
Gregg, C. J. 227 
Gregory, H. H. 92. 
W.H. 320 
Gregson, J. 204 
Gresley, M. 223,448 
Grey, E. A. 92. F. 
539. Lady G. E. 
C. 540. M. 563. 
W. E. 677 
Griffin, W. 565 
Griffith, J. 88. R.C. 
206 
Griffiths, Lt.-Col. 
540. J. G. 429. 
S257. We. 25 
Grimes, A. H. 662. 
M. S. 662 
Grimstone, E. 430 
Groom, 8S. 224 
Grote, Count 342 
Grover, M. O. 90 
Grueber, C. S. 322 
Grylls, H. 540. R. 
G. 447 
Gubbins, M. R. 321 
Gulston, A. J. 322 
Gummer, S, H. 541. 
S. S. 430 
Gurney, H. 90. J. 
540, 561 
Gutch, E. A. 662. 
J. J. W. 322. M. 
A. 323 
Guyon, C. L. 89,91 
Gwyer, S. K. 429 
Gwyn, A. M. 541 
Gwyther,G.H.A. 89 
Gyles, E, 206 
Hackblock, C. M. 
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Hadfield, A. J. 319 
Habn, M. S. 662 
Haig, A. H. 540 
Hake, Lt. W. 231 
Hakewell, M.C.342 
Haleomb, S. 662 
Hale, Archd’n. 320. 
G. 673. J. E. 430 
M. B. 323. S. E. 
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Hales, S. 541 
Haliburton, T. C. 
£04 
Hall 227. C. C.206. 
D. 450. E. C.223. 
Maj. G. 319. G. 
D. 204. J. H: 
428. L.K. 206. 
R. E. 539 
Hallewell, E. 225 
Hallowes, J. 204, 
320. Com. J. 659 
Halsted, M. 565 
Halswell, E. D. 677 
Hambledon, G. 539 
Hamer, H. 111 
Hamerton, A. 203 
Hamilton, A. 541. 
A. J.661. A.R. 
430. J.320. M. 
225. W. 449 
Hammond, Mrs. 
227. J. P.92 
Hampden, R., 539 
Hankinson, E. F. 
E. 323 
Hanley, H. R. 674. 
W. 205 
Hanmer, Capt. 430 
Harcourt, H. F. 321 
Hardcastle, A. 453. 
J. 453. M. 662 
Harden, J. W. 89 
Harding, G. J. 88 
Hardisty,J.R.F.323 
Hardwicke, C’tess 
of 540. E. D. 92. 
T. 235 
Hardyman, L. 677 
Hare, Mrs. 45]. J. 
429. K.92. L. 
429. M. 675. 
Hon. R. 429. S. 
339 
Harewood, C’tess 
660 
Harfield,,A. 429 
Harington, Capt. 
W.D. 341 
Harkness, J. 8. 565 
Harland, A. 338 
Harley, E. 323 
Harness, E. 566 
Harold, J. C. 88 
Harper, T. 336 
Harrington, J. P. F. 
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Harriott, E. S. 321 
Harris, Hon. Mrs. 
540. E. 676. E, 
A. 206. F. 321. 
J. 449. M. 321. 
P. 566. W. 450 
Harrison, Mrs. 223. 
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224. H.A. 296. 
H. J. 453. J.340. 
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R, 231. S. 449. 
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Harrold, R. 341 
Hart, E. 675. 
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Harte, J. A. 205 
Harvey, Lt.-Col. 
452. A.339. Lady 
A. 205. Lady H. 
660. H. S. 455. 
J. 662. Lady L. 
114. W. W. 660 
Harwood,J.339,561 
Haskins, M. G, 339 
Hastie, Lt. 675 
Hatfield, J. 339 
Hatherell, E.C. 679 
Hatton, A. 674. S. 
449 
Haughton, W. 428 
Haven 565 
Hawes, E.659.  S. 
452 
Hawker, E. C. 205 
Hawkins, B. 662, 
C. L. 336. E.A. 
662. L. F. 1. 429 
Haworth, Lady M. 
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Hay, Com. 428. 
Lady S. 91. J.B. 
P.89. W. 428 
Hayes, J. 541 
Hayne. J. 660 
Hagard, J. H. 563 
Head, C. 204, Sir 
E. W. 88 
Heath, F. 341. J. 
A. 541 
Heatheote, S. 91. 
T. H. 660. Sir 
W. 660 
Heathorn, W. 662 
Heber, H. S. 205 
Hellings, N. li4 
Helme, T. 90 
Helmick, C. E. 321 
Helstone, E. 451 
Heming, D. 428. S. 
B. 204. T. 114 
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Henderson, Capt. 
661. C. S. 429. 
G. 115 


Heneage, E. 89. G. 
F. 90 
tHlenn, W. 428 
Henney, S. L. 321 
Henning, W. 563 
Hepworth, W. 320 
Herdman, J. 447 
Herschel, Sir J. 428 
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Hervey, Lord A. 
659. J. 429 
Hewes, J. 319 
Hewgill, Mrs. 676 
Hext, F. G. 447 
Heylar, W. 116 
Hibberd, M. 566, 
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Hichens, R. 341 
Hickin, Maj. T. B. 
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Hickman, J. P. 319 
Hicks, E. T. 297. 
Maj. J. 567 
Higham, E. 114 
Hildyard, R. 539. 
W. 559 
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223. J. 566. M. 
674. M.D. 90 
Hilleock, H. H. 338 
Hinde, J. 340, 451 
Hine, E. A. 92 
Hinton, J. 430 
Hippisley, M. 206 
Hirtzel, G J. 428 
Hitcheuck, M. A. 
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Hitchen, J. 320 
Hitchings, E. 450 
Hitchins, J. 563 
Hoare, C. L. 323. 
E. N. 321. H. 
319. S. 339 
Hobhouse, A. 92. 
Rt. Hon. H. 204 
Hobson, E. 323. J. 
453. R. 429 
Hodge, C. 660. E. 
C. 88 


Hodges, Capt. A. 
341. M. 115, 674, 
G75. M.H. 660. 
R, 204 

Hodgson, Dr. 540. 
A. 321. E. 321. 
S. 564. T. H. 662 

Hodson, J. F. 661. 
M. A. 451. R.660 

Hoffman, C. G. 116 

Holbtook, C. 428 

Holden, E. A. 205 

Houle 449. A. 323. 
W. B. 89 

Hollams, J. 111 

Holland, E. 319, 
428, J.W.115 

Hollingworth, 
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Hollis, Maj. J.J.659 

Holloway, W. C. E. 
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Holman, R. 659 


Holmes, M. 224, 
T. 321. W. 660. 
W. L. 660 

Holmesdale, Vise’- 
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Holyoake, E. 340 

Home,C’tess of 428 

Honyman, Sir R. 
B. J. 454 

Honywood, P. 206 

Hood, Hon. F. G. 
204. Com, S. T. 
659 

Hooper, G. 563. J. 
337. M. F, 206. 
W. T. H. 320 

Hope, A. H. 540. 
Hon. C. 91, 320 

Hopgood, J. 430 

Hopkins, B, 428. 
D. 558 

Hopkinson, E. 114 

Hopson, J. H. 92 

Hopwood, J. J. 337 

Horn, A. 339 

Horne, J. 429 


Hore, H. F. 89 
Horsman, E. 92. 
H. 115 


Horton, J. C. 116. 
Sir R. E. W. 204 
Hoskins, A. 565 
Hoskyns, T. A. M. 
565 
Hoste, SirG, C. 88 
Hotham, J. 661 
Houghton, 8.C.454 
Houndle, E. 205 
Houston, J. E. 91. 
S. C. 562 
Hovell, E. R. 205 
How, H. 90 
Howard 448. Hon. 
Mrs. 660. C. C. 
321. Lady F. 428. 
Lady K. 450. M. 
B. 429. S. 565 
Howarth, H. 430 
Howe, E. 91. J.117 
Howels, H, 447 
Howes, E. 541. H. 
89 
Howick, Visc’t. 428 
Howman, E. J. 669 
Hoyle, J. 224 
Hubbard, Hon. Mrs. 
90 
Hudson, G. T. 539 
Huggins, T. 92 
Hughes 114. A.P. 
206. G.114. J. 
428. M. 541. R. 
116. T.204 
Hugo, J. P. 89 
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Hulme, C. F. 92. 
F. A. 322. W.661 

Hulse, Lady 337 

Hulton, E. L. 115. 

G. M. 430 
Hume, J. 539. J. 

D. 227 
Humphrey, J. 89 
Humphries, E. 674 
Humphrys, C. 90. 

E. T, 337 
Hunt, A. 88 F. 

323. H. 449 
Hunter, Sir C. S. 
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J. 331. 
Hunton, D. 322 
Hurdis, M. E. 226 
Hussey, R. 539 
Hutcheson, T. 88 
Hutchesson, E. 

J. 541 - 
Hutchins, W. 335 
Hutchinson, A. 449- 

C. G, 204 
Hutton, C. H. 660. 

F. 340. W. 228 
Huxley, J. 674. R, 

449 
Hyde, G. 452. J. 
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Illingworth, J. 676 
Impey, Lt.H.B. 660 
Ince, T. 322 
Inglis, J. 342 
Inman, K. 226 
Innes, A. 661 
Inverarity,Lt.J.341 
Ireland, J. 112 
Irton, R. 88 
Irvin, T. 334 
Irving, Lt. 92 
Irwin, J. J. 91 
Isdell, C. W. 229 
Issacke, Lt.-Col. 
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Iveson, W. 229 
Jackson, Mrs. 676. 
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Jeffery, C. 339. E. 
A. 337. F. 323 
Jeffreys, H. 676 
Jekyll, J. 112 
Jelf, Sir J. 675 
Jellicoe, J. 340 
Jenner, Sir H. 319. 
R. F.'660 
Jenkins, C. H. 341. 
S. 559 
Jenkyns, J. 428 
Jennings, Col. 225. 
E. 92 
Jennyns, Lt. J. C. 
204, 319 
Jermyn, Lady K. 89 
Jervoise, M. P. 224 
Jeudwine, M. 449 
Jeve, R. 454 
Jocelyn, Vise. 320 
Jvhnes, T. W. 660 
Johns, H. W. 338 
Johnson, A. 114, 
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H. 541. J. B. 113. 
J. R. 335. M. 
336. O. 661. P. 
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Johnstone, J. 660 
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Judge, A. 319 
Jukes, A. 323 
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Justice, H. 319. P. 
204 
Karney, E. 339 
Karr, S. M. 541 
Kay, J. P. 320, 430. 
W. 340 
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Kean, C. 323 
Keating, Capt. 673 
Keeble, J. H. 322 
Kelk, J. G. 564 
Kelly, W. 320 
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Kempe, A, J. 206 
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Kendall, J.H.F.320 
Kennedy, A. K. C. 
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Rt. Hon.T. F.660 
Kennicott, B. 560 
Kenny, T. 335 
Kenrick, E. 659 
Kensington, A. 206. 
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Kensit, S. 223 
Keppel, Mrs.A. 205 
Ker, D. S. 430 
Kerbey, J. 673 
Kerfoot, T. 222 
Kerr, M. 227. W. 
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Kershaw, Maj. 677 
Kett, C. G. 113 
Key, K. G. 662 
Keys, R. 565 
Khan, E. C. I. 322 
Kidd, A. 115 
Kilburn, S. 112 
Kilby, M. A. 92 
King, B. 660. Sir 
E. D. 204. I.A. 
92. J.674. M. 
115. R. K. M. 
540. T. 660 
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Kingston, C. M.661 
Kippist, Mr. 428 
Kirby, B. M. 452. 
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Kirk, H. 114 
Kirwan, R. F. 357 
Kitton, J. 206 
Knapp, M. J. 678 
Knight 449. S. 222 
Knox 118. R.T.566 
Koch, R. 229 
Koster, S. M. 342 
Kuhff, H. 335 
Kuper, Capt. A. L. 
319. W. 448 
Kynaston, Sir J. R. 
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Kyte, M. L. 322 
Lachlan, J. 337 
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Lacy, M. A. 541 
Ladd, Mr. 453 
Lade, W. 447 
Laing, H. 567 
Laird, D.454. W. 
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Lake, C. L. 429 
Lamb, R. M. 661 
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Lamotte, R. 336 
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Lamprey, E.M. 322 
Lance, J. E. 91 
Lander, J. 206 
Lang, M. J. 112 
Langharne, T. 540 
Langhorne, E. V. 
229 
Langmore, E.D.449 
Langton, A.W.204. 
G, T. 334. H.G. 
90. M. 226 
Laporte, Mons. 229 
Lardner, S. 336 
Large, M.A. 565 
Larken, E. 428. J. 
339 
Lascelles, E.R. 430. 
W. S. 539 
Latham, L. M. 224. 
M. 113 
Lathbury, C. 675 
La Trobe, P. 662 
Laugharne, T. 320 
Laurie, Maj. 674 
Lavers, Mrs. 92 
Law, Hon. A. 90. 
W. A. 677 
Lawless, H. 341 
Lawrell, H. D. 659 
Lawrie, H. L. 429 
Lawton, C. 340 
Layng, S. 225 
Layton, A. 563 
Leach, W. C. 428 
Leaf, M. A. 92 
Leathes, C. 113 
Le Blanc, C. 205. 
L. M. 541 
Lee, F. 111. G.P. 
539. J. A. 226. 
L. C. 334. $.322. 
S. T. 662 
Leech, E. 565 °* 
Leeder, R. 540 
Leeke, S. 115 
Leeson, Hon. R.338 
Lefevre, J. S. 203, 
540 
Lefroy, A. 539 
Leightun, Lady 227 
Leith, A. K. 661. 
G. 661. Sir W. A. 
W. 678 
Leman, E.M.0.675 
Le Mesurier, F. 118 
Lemon, Sir C. 320 
Lenden, F.A.S.661 
Lennox, LadyA.320 
Leslie, E. F. 321 
Letts, T. 430 
Leventhorpe, Capt. 
C. 659 
Levesconte, N. 661 
Lewin, Sir G, 660 
Lewis 115. F, C, 


321. G. G. 88. 
G.T. 322. M.M. 
662 
Ley, W. H. 89 
Liddell, R. 660 
Lilley, S. 1. 562 
Lincolne, A. 205 
Lindon, S, P. 661 
Lindsay, Lady M. 
429. Maj. M.G. 
T. 539, 659 
Lindsell, R. 319 
Linton, J, 451. J. 
319. S. 205 
Lister, J. M. 204. 
J. S. 662 
Listowel, C’tess 205 
Little, E.A. 115. J. 
319. Capt.W.566 
Littlewood,T.G.448 
Lloyd, Capt. 672. 
Mrs. 676. G. 204, 
H. 228. H. L.90. 
H. W. 428. J. R. 
678. M. J. 323. 
T. K. 540. Hon. 
T. P. 319 
Loch, A. 337. W. 
321 
Lock, J. B. 677 
Locke, J. 321 
Lockley, E. 118 
Lockwood, S. 113 
Loder, W. 206 
Logan, J. 88 
Loinsworth, F. A. 
204 
London, J. 659 
Londonderry, Mar- 
quess of 659 
Long, H. C. 89. F. 
L. 223 


Lonmay, M. P. 323 
Lott, H. B. 320 
Lousada, E. 319. J. 
B. 205 
Lovett, E. 227 
Lowe, F. P. 428. 
J. M. 320. I. 660 
Lowndes, R. W. S. 
430 
Lowther, B. 428 
Lowthian, J. 559 
Loxdale, H. F. 565 
Loxham, A. 429 
Lucas, E. 565. E. 
662. H. 319. J. 
222 
Lucy, E. D. 229 
Ludbey, J. 113 
Luke, M. 225 
Lumsden, J. R. 118 
Lush, V. 662 
Luttrell, M. 429 
Luxmoore, C, 320 
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Lyon, A. 338 
Lyster, C. H. 428 
Maberly, J. 566 
Macartan, Dr. 342 
Macaulay, Miss 565. 
H. W. 205 
Macbean,A.88.F.88 
M‘Cance, J. 677 
M‘Caul, A. 89 
M‘Clintock, E.S. F. 


92 
M‘Creagh, F. E.429 
M‘Cullum, J. 319 
Macdonald, Capt. 
A. R. 567. F. M. 
91. G. 88, 203 
M‘Gowan, M.A.322 
Macgregor, Lady 
540. A. 674, F. 
S. 337 
Machin, F. 115 
M‘Ilwaine, W. 661 
Mackay, G. 222 
M‘Keuzie, Mrs. 229 
Mackenzie, A. 319. 
Lady M. 32] 
Mackie, J. F. 566, 
676 
Mackintosh, A. H. 
540. E.C. 658 
Mackrell, T. 88 
Macleod, Sir H. G. 
539 
Macleren, C. 337 
Maclise, R. 449 
Macnab, H. 321 
M‘Nair, J. 117 
Macnamara, J. D. 
541 
Macnaughtan, M. 
341 
M‘Neece, T. 428 
M‘Neel, Miss 429. 
Hon. T. 429. 
Macneil, R. 539 
M‘Niven, T. W. O. 
204 
Macpherson, C.225. 
D. 539 
M‘Robert, J.D. 206 
Magan, H. G. 337. 
Magawley, C’tess 
205 
Magee, H. W. 661 
Maginness, J. 322 
Magniac, C. F. 566 
Magnus, F. M. 321 
Maidman,Capt. 117 
Mainwaring, E, P. 
322. Capt.T.F. 


C. 206 

Maitland, D. 662. 
L. 659. T. F. 
662. W,662 
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Majendie, G. J. 89 
J. R. 319 

Malet, J. H. 322 

Malin, M. A.H.322 

Maltby 222 

Mauley, E. 111. H. 
M. 452 

Mann, E. 540 

Manners, M. 558 

Manning, C. 564 

Mansfield, Miss 452. 
G. 428 

Manson, A. T. G. 
322 

Mapletoft 563 

Mapleton, Dr. 321. 
D. 563 

March, M. 338 

Marillier, P. R. 659 

Marindin, S. 89 

Marlborough, Duke 
of 659 

Marriott, F, A. 428. 
J. 451 

Marsden, C. S. 676. 
W. 335 

Marsh, G. E. 673 

Marshall,Hon. Mrs. 
89. A. E. 429. 
F. H. 429. Col. 
G. 118 J. 89. 
447. J.M. 677. 
R. 451 

Martin, Lady, 449. 
A. 206. C. 114. 
P. M. 323. S.227. 

Marwood, G. 558 

Mason, G. 227. 
92. J. W. 561 

Masterman, H. 334 

Matcham, C. 562. 
J. G. 562 

Mathew, J. 447 

Mathews, Mrs. 205 

Mathias, S. 661 

Matthew, E. 322 

Maude, J. 206. 
B. 89 

Mauley, G. P. 335. 

Maund, Mrs. 340 

Maunsell, G.E. 320. 
H. 566 

Maurice, Hon.Mrs. 


540 
Maxwell, H. C.662. 
E. 


J. 


J. 


Mayers, E. 336. L. 
450 

Maynard, R. 89 

Mayne, J. 90, 204. 

Mays, M. 323. M. 
A, 92 


Meade, Sir J. 565. 
Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, Princess 
of, 678 
Medlycott, Sir W. 
C. 90 
Meech, E. 450 
Meetkerke, L. 679 
Mein, Col. J. A. 230 
Melvil, C. 661 
Melvill, E. 204 
Melville, A. 92. C. 
M. 205 
Mercer, A. 91. E. 
S. 319. W.9gl 
Merest,J. N. D.540 
Merewether,F. 428, 
539. J.R. 119 
Merriman, S.B. 205 
Messenger, J. 335 
Messiter, L. 116 
Metaxa,Count B.91 
Meulen, Maj. C. J. 
M. 659 
Meux, T. 337 
Meyer, L. C. A. 88. 
M. 452 
Meymott,W. G. 336 
Meynell, F, A. 92 
Meyrick, C. E. 677 
Michel, J. 539 
Michell, J. 82 
Mickle, J. 89 
Middleton, C. 88 
Milan, H. R. 204 
Miles, F. A. 323. 
S. 674 
Miller, C. 334. J. F. 
660. M. 673. 
R. 228 
Millett, C. 540 
Milligan, J. 319 
Mills, H. 206. M. 
429. S. 339 
Milman, W. 91 
Milne, Capt. A.659. 
Sir D. 659. R. 
M. 661 
Milner, J. 540 
Milton, Visc’tess429 
Miltown, Countess 
Dow. 341 
Milward, H. 540 
Mitchell, T. 428 
Moeatta, L. 222 
Mockler, E. 90 
Modena, Prince of 
541 
Moffatt, J. D. 430. 
J.J. 430 
Molesworth, Maj. 
R. C. 659. Sir 
W. 428 
Molini, E. 449 
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Molyneux, J.W.H. 
662 


Monck, T. S. 559 
Money, E. K. 341, 
Lady L. 428. H. 
S. 117 
Monins, W. G. 322 
Monro, A. H..229. 
C. 322. E. 322. 
H. 661. H. W. 
B. 565. R. 662. 
S.J. 564. T. 661 
Monro, V. 111 
Montagu, Ld. W. 
678 
Montagu, F.W.. 113 
Montefiore, 8. 561 
Monteith, W. E. 118 
Montgomerie, T.M. 
562 
Montgomery, A. 
323. E. 116. J. 
A. 560 
Montresor, Maj. A. 
659 
Montrose, Duchess 
321 


Moodie, Capt. 336 
Moody, G. 428 
Moore, Bp. 111. E. 
541. F.M. 499. 
Lady H. 321. J. 
675. J. W. 206. 
M. S. 336. R. 
90, 204 
Moreland, S. F. 224 
Moreton, Lady K. 
206 
Morgan, A. 323. G. 
G. 319. H. 673. 
H.S.659. J.S. 
661. M.662. P. 
H. 320 
Morice, J. 453 
Morison, W. 320 
Morley,Ear! pf 430. 
D. 322 
Morrell, M. T. 452 
Morres, P. 449, 454 
Morris, Lady, 340. 
F. O. 660. J. 
112, 322. M. 118. 
R. 675 
Morrisb,Capt. H.G, 
661 


Morrison, J. 660 
Morshed, W. H. A. 
659 
Mortimer, S. 450 
Morton, J. 206 
Moseley, B. 564 
Moss, T. 557 
Mosse, S. T. 323 
Moule, M, F, M. 91 
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Mount, W. 206 
Mountain, H.430 
Mountford, R. 339 
Mountmorris, Vis- 
countess 660 
Mudge, Z. 662 
Mudie, J. A. 541. 
Ut. J. J. 231 
Moles, 453, E. A. 
116. J. 540 
Mullens, M. 339 
Mullett, 336 
Munby, J. P. 540 
Munden, J. M. 559 
Mundy, E. S$. 206. 
F.C. 90. R.M. 
90 


Munro, D. 231. 
Maj. G. G. 539 
Munton, M. 91 
Murphy, J. 117 
Murray, Sir J. 230. 
Capt. J. H. 227. 
Lt. J. H. 204. 
Lady L.336.S. 91 
Musgrave, C. 660. 
H. M. 321 
Myers, W. J. 447 
Naghten, A. 114, 
225. H. 225. 
Napier, Maj. Gen. 
-539. Sir C. 88. 
C. E. 429. E. H. 
L). E. 204. Hon. 
L. L. 224 
Nares, C. L. 206 
Nash, H. 541 
Neale, C. V. 90. J. 
ill 
Neeve, Capt. J. B. 
231 
Neill, Mrs. 223 
Nelson,J. 204. Gen. 
R. T. 450 
Nelthorpe,Sir J.319 
Nepean, H. L. 321 
Nethersole, W. D. 
562 
Netterville, A. J.91 
Nevile, S. 661 
Neville, C. 2927. 
Hon. C, 449. W. 
89 
Newbol, W. 5S. 429 
Newby, J. B. 323 
Newington, S. 205 
Newman, Mrs. 563. 
' H. 320 
Newnham, C, 322. 
J. W.89 
Newport, Visc’t.428 
Newsam, C. 565 
Newton, E. A. 32], 
429. W. 674 
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Nicholl, Dr. 563. 
Rt. Hon, J. 203 
Nicholls, F. 91. S. 

337 
Nicholson, G. 206. 
J. 223. K. 430. 
M. A. 204, T.567 
Nightingale, W. H. 
112 
Nisbett, J. 223 
Nixon, Capt. C. 562 
Noad, F. 8. 661 
Noble, A. 90. E. 
M. 449. J. 323 
Noel, A. W. 540 
Norfolk, Dukeof 659 
Normansell, F. 92 
Normanton, C’tess 
of 114 
Norris, M. 453 
North, A. 341 J. 
340, 541. J. H. 
320. L. F. 91 
Northcote, H. 91 
Norton, H. M. 92. 
J.D. 319 
Nosworthy, S. 320 
Nott, Comm. 320. 
J.N. 204 
Nowell, C. 223 
Nugent, C’tess of 
428. J. 92 
Nunes, R, 223 
Oake, J. 89 
Oakeover, M.A. 451 
Oakley, L.A. 430, 
541 
O’Brien, 
D. 338. 
226. M. 
M.C, 323 
O’Connell, K. 205 
O'Dell, Capt. H. E. 
204 
O’ Donoghue, F. T. 
320 
Ogilby, T. 88 
Ogilvie, C. A. 539 
Ogilvy, A. 341 
Ogle, M. A. 337 
O'Halloran, A. H. 
L. 92 
Oldaker, F. 323 
Oldfield, J. 88 
Oliver, D. 319 
O'Malley, G.P. 114 
Ommanney, F. 540 
O'Neill, E. St. L. 
450. W. F. 336 
Ongley, Bar’ess,222 
Onslow, R. F. 205 
Oppenheim, J. 448 
Orchard, J. 320 
Ormerod, T. J. 205 


Dr. 320. 
L. W. 
224, 


Ormond, H. 
J. 113 
Orrett, M. A. 662 
Orton, C. 321, S. 
G. 449. 
Osborne, Hon. Mrs. 
540. R. 541 
Osburne, L. 541 
Osgood, G. 223 
Osmond, A, 452 
Ottey, J. C. 674 
Ottley, W. C. 92 
Ouseley, W. G. 660 
Outteridge,E.J. 451 
Overbury, M.A. 564 
Owen, E. A. 89. M. 
L. 206. O. 89. 
W. 661. W. F. 
659 
Oxenham,M.E, 225 
Oxley, J. 336 
Pack, F. S. 541 
Packard, Mrs. 453 
Paget, F. F. 451. J. 
428. R. 430, T. 
B. 428 
Paine, E. 114. J. 
M. 322 
Pakenham, Archd’n 
540 
Paiethorpe, T. 112 
Pali, Count de 678 
Palmer, F. U. L. 
677. H. 540. J. 
319. J. F. 322, 
323. M. 337. M. 
A. 323. O.118 
Papworth, J.T. 229 
Paris, S. 558 
Pariso, Chev. 342 
Parke,C,M.322. R. 
672. T.A.319 
Parker, Nurse, 676. 
Lady C. 429. F. 


118. 


117. J. 430. R. 
90. R. A. 206. 
S. M. 92. 


Parkes, J. W. H. 
223 

Parkinson, R. 661 

Parry, S. 115 

Parsons, F. J. 320. 
J.114. J.D.450 

Partridge, L. F. 91 

Pascoe, W. E. 321 

Passingham, T. L. 
429 

Paterson, M. 454 

Patey, C. 320. G. 
E. 428 

Paton, A. 89. R. 
C, 118 

Patrick, C. S. 564 

Patterson, M.M.323 


Patteson, E. S. 206 
Pattison, E. 677. R. 
T. R. 319 
Pattoun, Maj. R. T. 
R. 659 
Paul, M. 337 
Paulet, Ld. G. 204 
Pawl, W. C. 338 
Paxon, E. 430 
Payn, E. 322 
Payne, M. G. 322. 
8. 660. W.323, 
451 
Peach, S. 452 
Peacock, H. 450 
Peacocke, P. 340 
Pearce, J.563. W. 
338, 449 
Pearse, C. 91. J. 
659. L. E. 540 
Pearson, Capt. 90. 
Lady 321, 660. 
H, 204. J. 340. 
J.T. 321 
Peat, F. 661 
Peel, L. 659. R. 226 
Peers, C. 540. J. 
W. 204 
Pellew, H. B. F. 92 
Pembroke,M.A. 660 
Pendlebury J. 451 
Penfold, E.675. M. 
339 
Pengree, Lt. 321 
Peniston, S. 228. 
W. M. 205 
Penn, H. J. 226 
Pennant, J. S. M. 
678 
Pennington, J. 205 
Penrose, L. 674 
Penwarna, Mrs, 563 
Pepper, A. 323 
Perceval, E. 89 
Percy, Hon. J. 204 
Perfect, A. 321 
Perkins, A. M.323, 
429. H. 205, 430. 
M. 323 
Perrott, T. 660 
Perry, Lady, 341. 
C. 90. F. 539 
Pettan, T. J. 323 
Pettigrew, W.V. 429 
Peyton, W. 430 
Phelips, C. 540 
Phibbs, O. 204 
Phillimore,Lady224 
Philipps, H. 541 
Phillips, E. 564. H. 
M.340. J.S.319. 
S. 448. W. 319 
Phillipps, M. A. 338 
Phillott, LadyF.339 




















Phipps, C. A. 541 
Pickford, T. E. 322 
Piercy,J.E.319. M. 
A. 429 
Pierrepont, Hon. P. 
S. 319 
Pierson, J. 225. J. 
M. 674 
Pignatorre, N. M. 
430 
Pinchard, J. 675 
Pinchback,Mrs.675 
Pinfold, Lady M. A. 
C. 230 
Pinner, H. 115 
Pinnock, J. D. 539 
Piper, R.S. 88 
Pipon, G.89. M.L. 
206 
Pirie, Rt.Hon.J.539 
Pitt, C. 323. J.340 
Pittar, C. C. 205 
Plasket, Sir R. 540. 
W. 337 
Platt, G. 89 
Plimley, M. 340 
Plomer, J. 205 
Plowden, W. 89 
Plowman, H. 450 
Plumptre, A. H.564 
Pocock, A. 675 
Pollard, L. Cc. 541 
Pollington, Lord 
Vise’t. 430 
Pollock, R. C. 88. 
S. 539 
Polston, C. E. 661 
Ponsonby,Hon.Mrs. 
90. Capt. J. 454 
Pope, E. 204 
Popham,Capt.B.91. 
C, 430. C.M. 206. 
S. L. 90 
Porter, M. 117 
Potter, E. J. 541. 
G. 91 
Potts, D. 91. E.206 
Powell, G. 229. H. 
323. S. 115 
Power, Maj. G.659. 
M. 92 
Powerscourt, 
countess 429 
Powys, E.562. L.558 
Pratt, C.662 T.S. 
88 
Prescott, Capt. 678. 
Dow. Lady 118. 
I. P. 322. L. 662 
Press, E. 335 
Preston, C. 661 
Prettyman, M. F.91 
Price, A. 118. C. 
222. F. W. 91. 


Vis- 
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J. 204, 320. M. 
A.561. T. 430 
Prickett, C. 223 
Prideaux, A. 661 
Pring, J. 454 
Pringle, J. H. 659 
Prior, D. 112. H. 
322. K. F. 430 
Pritchard, A. $. 90. 
J. 448. S. D. 204 
Prittie,G. P. 92 
Proby, A. 116 
Procter, T. B. 430 
Proctor, J. T. 91. 
W. 204 
Prodgers, E.89, 660 
Prosser, Lt.-Col. G. 
W. 659. S. F. 430 
Prothero, C. 320 
Prout, Dr. 342 
Prowde, A. 676. R. 
559. 
Pryor, E. 452. F. 92 
Pryse, P. 539 
Puget, C. 339 
Pugh, J. B. 321 
Pullen, S. P. 321 
Pulley, J: 113 
Pulling, C. 564. W. 
338 
Purchas, F. A. 338 
Pyemont, J. 558 
Pym, F. 89 
Pyner, F. 322 
Quartley, H. R.422 
Queensberry, Duke 
of 319 
Quin, M. 89 
Raban, Lt. W. G. 
566 
Rackham, E. 340 
Radford, J. A. 225 
Raitt, G. D. J. 203 
Ralph, Lt. 662 
Rammell, G. 339 
Ramsay, M. A. 449 
Ramsden 675. C. 
L. 92 
Ramsey, C. 661 
Randolph, J.W.204 
Rands, C. A. 661 
Ranson, R. 340 
Ratcliffe, R. 227 
Rathbone,C. M. 340 
Ratsey 230 
Rattray, Lt. C. 566 
Ravenscroft, C. J. 
205 
Rawbone, M. 561 
Rawlinson, H. 451 
Rawstone, M. 225 
Ray, J. C. 322 
Rayleigh, Ld. 323 
Rayley, C. 205 


Raymond, G. 659. 
W. F. 539 
Reddall, R. A. 449 
Redman, S. 113. 
Reed, B. 450. T.88. 
Rees, H. 454. J. 
566. W.W. 430 
Reeve, H, 322. J. 
560 
Reid, W. 68 
Remington, T. 660 
Rennie, G. 539 
Renvoize, P. 336 
Reynolds, C.A. 205. 
F. C. P. 429 
Riash, J. P. 659 
Rice, F. E. 541 
Richards, 674. C. 
W. 204. J. 115. 
Richardson, F, 334. 
F. M. 661. H. 
322. H.E.540. 
J. 228. J.J.561. 
M. 323. 
Ricketts, Capt. 661 
Riddell, E. 319 
Rider, L. 430 
Ridge, G. C. 565 
Rigg, G. 89. R. 660 
Riky, B. 429 
Riley, E. G. 225. 
M. 113 
Rind, J. N. 88 
Rippon, M. 336 
Rivers, Lady 205. 
Sir H. 90 
Rixon, M. 227 
Roach, E. 676 
Robe, F. H. 204 
Roberts, J. 557. M. 
322. P. 392. R. 
428,228. R.F.450 
Robertson, A. 541. 
C. M. 676. H. J. 
319 
Roberton, M.G.322 
Robinson, J.92,206, 
559. M.205, 338, 
339. R.540. W. 
448 
Roby, H. 430 
Robyns, W. M. 338 
Roche, J. D. 206 
Rocher, G. M. 230 
Roder, M. 229 
Rodwell, C. B. 322 
Roebuck, F. A.D.92 
Rogers, F. N. 204. 
M. 92, 673. R.G. 
322. S. 430. T. 
336 
Rogerson, 117 
Rollo, Hon. I. 454 
Rolls, J. E. W.-319 
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Romer, R. F. 204 
Romilly, C. 323 
Rooke, E. M. 429. 
F. W. 319. W. 
W. 660 
Roper, E.D. 323 
Rose, A. B. 222. 
Lt.-Col. H.H.428 
Ross, 448. D. 454, 
E. H. 321. J.562. 
T. 341, 342. 
Rosse, C’tess 205 
Rothery, Lt. 114 
Rothschild, Bar. C. 
de 661. L. de 661 
Rothwell, A. 339. 
H. 430 
Rottenburgh, G, de 
204 
Round, P. 337 
Rous, A. 674. F. A. 
91 
Rouse, J. 674 
Roussecy, Marq. de 
675 
Rovigo, Dow.Duch. 
229 
Rowland, W. 334, 
W. M. 540 
Rowlandson, J. 320 
Rowley, G. 205. H. 
B. 428 
Royds, J. 339 
Rudge, E. 228 
Rumeey, J. C, 229 
Rushton, W. 320 
Rushworth, J. 454 
Russell, E. 661. 
Lady G. 323, J. 
659. J. E. 661. 
M.W.W.429,660. 
Lady P.662. S.91 
Rust, M. 336 
Saavedra, Col. 429 
Sabine, J. 320 
Sagrini, L. P. 323 
Sainsbury, H. 111. 
S. L. 428 
St. Alban’s, Duch, 
of 90 
St.Clair, Hon.J.564 
St. John, Hon.S.M. 
660 
St. Quintin, W. 319 
Sale, A.321.SirR.H. 


88 
Salisbury, Marq. of 
319, 659 
Salmon, T. W. 89 
Salusbury, M. 45i 
Sampson, Capt. T. 
451 


Sams, W. 673 
Samwell, F. 227 
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Samuells, J. R. 223 
Sanby, G. 428 
Sandenburg, Baron 
661 
Sanders, R. R. 338. 
T. 541 
Sanderson, J. 319 
Sandes, C. 323 
Sandford, E. D. 88 
G. B. 660 
Sankey, J. 540 
Sarle, M. E. 92 
Sartorius, Sir G.660 
Saumarez, J. de 
660. Hon. St. V. 


90 
Saunders,C. D. 660. 
F. D. 319. G. E. 
336. W.A. F.322 
Savage, J.112. M. 
338. R. C. 660 
Saville, B. W. 662. 
Hon, P. Y. 323 
Savory, J. 91 
Sawbridge, J. 118 
Saxony, King of 659 
Schnieder, Capt. G. 
341 


Schoedde, J. H. 88 
Scholefield,R.B.111 


‘Scholes, Mrs. 115 


Sclater, W. S. 336 
Scott, B.W.222. C. 
230. C. R. 204. 
E. 565,676. E. 
A. 541. H. E. 92. 
Lady H. M. 541. 
J.539. M. 674. 
W. H. 88 
Scriven, C. 661 
Scudamore,J.L.319 
Seaham, Vise’t. 659 
Seale, E. T. 206 
Sealy, E. U. 320 
Sears, M. A. 323 
Seaton, E. C. 92 
Sebastiani, Madm. 
La Marechale679 
Sefton,C’tess of 660 
Selby, M. 562. S. 
662 
Selfe, H. 428 
Selwood, F. 562 
Serjeant, R. 540 
Serjeantson, J. H. 
567. M. 676 
Serrell, S. 560 


* Seton, W. C. 561 


Seymer, H. K. 319 
Seymour, C. 92, 
Lady E. 660. G. 
E.429. G.H.320, 
428. J.322. M. 


339 
Seys, W. 111 


Index to Names. 


Shadwell, T. H. 674 

Shafto, R. E. D.319 

Shapland, J. 541 

Sharland, M. 563. 
R. 429 

Sharp, A.117. C, 
M. 341. F.M.91. 
H.J.203. R.320. 
R. M.662. W.451 

Sharpin, Capt. 340 

Shaw,H.G.541. M. 
P. 540 

Shawe, Hon. Mrs. 
205. J.R. 89. N. 
B. F. 430. R. F. 
320 

Shearman, D. 205 

Sheepshanks, M, 
224 


Sheffield, E. 339 
Shenston, W. 672 
Sheperd, S. 564 
Shepherd, C. A. 206 
E. 322 
Sheppard, C. 541 
Sheridan, R. B. 660 
Sheringham, W.L. 
659 
Sherson, C. A. 661. 
R. 564 
Sherston,J.F.A.430 
Shewell, C. 679 
Shipman, T. 451 
Shippard, J. 230 
Shipperdson, T. R. 
540 
Shirley, H. 204. T. 
H. 558 
Shittler, R. 660 
Shooter, J. 228 
Shore, J. 225, 562 
Short, F. E. 676 
Shrubb, P. 224 
Shuttleworth,J.430 
Sidley, Capt. 659 
Sidmouth, Vise’tess 
675 
Sillifant, A. 673 
Silver, E. S. 206 
Simeon, C. 662 
Simmonds, Maj. H. 
204 
Simms, J. 338 
Simonds, E. 337. 
R. S, 659 
Simpson, Mrs, 564. 
Capt.J.659. Col. 
J. 659 
Singleton, T. 560 
Sitwell, Lady, 660 
Skeggs, M. 116 
Skiddy, W. 205 
Skilton, Capt. 673 
Skinner, C. M. 341. 
Col. J. 567 





Skipper, J. B. 89 

Skottowe, N. B. 118 

Slade, Lt.-Col. 661. 
E. 91 

Slater, L. 91 

Sleath, W. B. 322 

Sloper, J.0.91. M. 
230 

Small, J. 564 

Smallpiece, J. 453 

Smallwood, T. 339 

Smith, A. 320. C. 
341. C. M. 563. 
E.91,92, 113,115, 
320. E. H. 322. 
E. J. 230. E.M, 
A. 206. E. M. 
L. 678. G. lll, 
H. C. 540. Col, 
H. G. 659. J. 
660, 661. Maj. 
J.J. 659. M. E. 
675. N. 677. P. 
228. R.M. 541. 
S. 661. S. W. 
225. T. T. 428. 
bis 541. W. 340. 
bis 448 

Smyth, Lt.-Col. C. 
205. Maj. J. R. 
659 

Smythe, C. F. 91 

Smythies, F, 321. 
W. Y. 430 

Snagg, W. 428 

Snell, A.114 

Snow, H. M. 323. 
T. 320 

Soden, Miss 322 

Sombre, D. O. D. 
539 

Somerset, C. 112. 
C. F. E. 563 

Somerville, Hon. 
Capt. 89 

Sotheby, J. C. 450 

South, T. H. 335 

Sparks, F. 230 

Spence,Capt.H. H. 
339 


Spencer, 453. Hon. 
G. 540 


Spenluff, S. V. 662 
Spettigue, J. A. 323 
Spicer, E. M. 323 
Spong, Maj. A. 
662. M. R. 662 
Spraggett, J. 541 
Spratt, V’. 90 
Spry, H. 677 
Stacey, M. M. 564 
Staff, L. 91 
Stahlschmidt, J.C. 


673 
Stainfortb, Capt. 92 


Standish, C. 539 
Stanley, Hon. Mrs. 
428. E. L. 567. 
M. F. 562. 564 
Stanton, J. 338 
Stapleton, A. B. 226 
Stapylton, M. 453 
Starling, J. 206 
Steane, J. 89 
Steel, T. J. 337 
Steele, E.676. Sir 
R. 229 
Stephen, H. J. 660 
Stephens, A. 565. 
T. 92 
Stephenson, J. H. 
89. M. 228 
Stevenson, G.R. 429 
Steward, R. A. T. 
561 
Stewart, Lady, H. 
90. Lady M. 
449. P.1). 203 
Stebel, J. 119 
Still, 563 
Stocker, C. W. 89, 
660 
Stockwell, M. 117 
Stoddart, C. 662. 
G. M. 660 
Stone, D. 222. E. 
91. G. 540. R. 
678 
Stones, J. 564 
Stopford, A. 566. 
J. 498. W. H. 
88, 659 
Story, A. 429. F. 
D. 429. H. D. 
429. H. J. 540. 
J.B. 319 
Stowers, M. 541 
Strange, J. 1] 
Stranger, R. 335 
Stransham, A. B. 
539 
Stratton, J.320 M. 
454 
Stretton, Maj. 659 
Strickland, J. 90 
Stringer, E. 451 
Strobel, J. F. 224 
Strombom, P. H. 
117 
Stroud, H. 89 
Strutt, E. 429 
Stuart, D. W. 429. 
J. H. 320, 428 
Sturt, J. L. D. 321 
Sudlow, J. J. J. 206 
Sugars, M. A. 562 
Sullivan, B. J. 659. 
Sir C. 204 
Sumner, A. 227 
Synderland, E, 428 














Supple, J. C. 118 
Sussex, Duke of 659 
Suttie, Lady H. 205 
Sutton, Capt. 540. 
J. 319. M. E, 
223 
Swaby,A. M. E. 661 
Swan, A. gl. G. 
C. 204 
Swain, Mr. 111. C. 
C. 678. E.116 
Swayne, T. 677 
Sweet, 8S. 113 
Swinton, G. A. 449 
Syer, J. 452 
Symonds, G. 90. T. 
660 


Symons, D. 224, F. 
323 


Symot, S. 561 
Tagg, M. 92 
Taggart, A. 674 
Talbot, A. 114. H. 
321. Sir J.428 
Tanner, T. 339 
Tanqueray, G. 206 
Tapson, W. H.338 
Tatham, A. 674. C. 
H. 562. F. L 
661. L.A. 430 
Tattershall, T. 226 
Tatum, T. 321 
Taylor, 227. A. 
566 A. B. 88. 
D. G. 118 R. 
T. W. 660. S. 
H. 322, W. 541 
Tebbs, G. 449 
Templer, A. A. 206 
Tennant, A. J. 429 
Terry, S. E. 323 
Thackeray, F. 559 
Thackwell, J. C.661 
Thickins, J. 322 
Thierrey, C. F.562 
Thirlwall, Mrs. 672 
Thom, A. 428 
Thomas, Capt. 674. 
Lr. 428. A. 565, 
676. Capt. B. 
205, 206. I. 562. 
T. K. 92. L. 340. 
8.452. W.B. 540 
Thompson, A. 662. 
A. F. 323. C. 540. 
G. F. 88. G. L. 
228. 1.205. J.E. 
321. M. E. 661. 
R. 204. Sir T. 
659. W.675 
Thomson, C. 228. 
M. A. 90. Dr. R. 
D. 90 
Gent. Maa. VoL. 
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Thoreau, Maj.J.204 
Thorne, K. 227 
Thornton, J. 205. 
W.661. W.J.320 
Thorold, Sir J. 429 
Thorpe, M. J. 337 
Threlfal, E. 206 
Threlkeld, P. 557 
Thring, B. 116 
Thynne, LadyJ. 205 
Tidboald, Mrs. 450 
Tidswell, S. 562 
Tillard, J. 89 
Tilson, T. 448 
Tindal, L. G. 659 
Tinson, L. 91 
Tinling, E. B. 428 
Tipper, G. 454 
Todd, E. 92. 
322. R. 226 
Todhbunter, J. 337. 
T. 447 
Toker, C. B. 229 
Tullemache, Lady 
A. M. 320 
Tombling, T. 564 
Tomlin, E.91. O. 
454 
Tomlinson, G. 660. 
N. R. 68. W.674 
Tonson, A. A. 675 
Tooke, A. W. 661. 
C.89. J.B. 112 
Townsend, J. 88. 
T. 660 
Townshend, J. 662 
Tozer, M. 230 
Tracey, T. 92 
Tracy 340. 
Mrs. 205. 
C. H. 205 
Traherne, L. 117 
Traill, C. 677 
Trant, C. 322 
Travers, J. L. 90 
Tree, E. 323 
Trelawny, H. 88. 
J. 541. J. S. 323 
Tremayne, H.J.323 
Trench, Hon.H.539 
Trenchard, H.C. 90 
Trevelyan, H. W. 
660 
Trevor, A. H. 678. 
C. E. 341 
Trollope, E. 204, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E, 
T. 204 
Trimmer, K. 660 
Tripp, R. H. 89 
Tritton, W. 429 
Tucker, H. 662 
XVII. 


G. 


Hon. 
Hon. 


Tudway, R. C. 319 
Tufnell, Lt.-Col. 
114. C. H. 673. 
W. F. 429 
Tupper, M. F. 90 
Turnbull, A. 540. 
J.C. 321 
Turner, Mrs. 452. 
A. E. 205. C. H. 
90. F. H. 88. 
H. 338. Capt. H. 
429. J.340. M. 
449. R. 89. S.113 
Tustin, F. M. 119 
Tweed, Mrs. 225. 
J. 225 
Tweedale, Marq. of 
539 
Tweeddale, Marq. 
of 659 
Tweedy, J. 676 
Twemlow, J. 113 
Twisden, T. 660 
Twopeny, Maj. E. 
659 
Tyers, T. T. 662 
Tyler, M. 541 
Tyndale, H. A. 540. 
J. N. 92 
Tytler, Dr. B. 
Udny, J. A. 88 
Ullathorn, J. 336 
Upeott, J. 323 
Upton, Hon. G. F. 
204 
Urmston, Mrs. 450 
Urwick, A. 661 
Utten, J. P. 231 
Uwins, J. G. 89 
Valpy, A. S. 662 
Vandeleur, C.T.540 
Vanzeller, C. 429 
Varenne, E. G. 429 
Varnham, E. 206 
Vaughan, Dr. 447. 
A. 674. L. E.A, 
338. M. 430 
Vauke, J. 561 
Velley, J. 225 
Venables, J. 204 
Venna, A. R. 320 
Verney, Lady 428 
Veysie, D. 541 
Vicars, C. E. L. 323 
Vidal, R. S. 114. 
Vigne, H. 321 
Vignolles, C. A. 89 
Villiers, Visct’ss660. 
F. 539. Lady S. 
F. C. 429 
Vine, M. R. 206 
Vivian, C. P. 335. 
G. 92 
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Vivion, Capt. T.564 
Vos, H. W. 661 
Voules, F. P. 89 
Vowell, M. E, 541 
Vyner, Lady M. 321 
Wadd, C. A. 337 
Waidy, H. 92 
Wade, H. 88. T. F. 


89 
Wadeson, E. 338 
Waddington, D.342 
Wagstaffe, D. 335 
Wahab, Maj.-Gen. 
677 
Wait, W. 335 
Waite, J. B. 69 
Wake, B. 454. E. 
678 
Wakeley, W. L.450 
Waldron, E. 112 
Wales, Prince of 88 
Walker, C. A. 321. 
223, E. 662. F. 
228. G. 562. 
Lt.-Gen. J. 88. 
J.91,340. LS. 
321. R.673. T. 
540, 567. T.S. 91. 
Wallace, P. M. 88 
Wallas, E. 336 
Waller, A. 659. S. 
118 
Wallgate,R.W. 659 
Wallis, J. 563 
Walmisley, H. 541 
Walpole, Lord 92. 
Lady R.430. T.89 
Walsh, J. W. 206. 
M. 449, 566. R. 
C. 117 
Walter, C. D. 454 
Walton, T. 454 
Wandesfoide, J. E. 
C. 92 
Wane, J. 673 
Wansey, E. 90 
Ward, A. 118. E. 
227, 562. E. C. 
541. G.gl. G. 
H. 319. M. 334 
Wardroper, E. 91 
Waring, G. A. 678. 
M. 323, 338 
Warner, T. S. 319 
Warren, Capt. 661. 
Vice-Adm. 204. 
B. 91. E. 116. 
R. 89. W. 88, 203 
Warres, S. 91 
Warry, T. 222 
Wartington, G. 206 
Washbourne, J.336 


4X 
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Washington, Com. 
J. 428 

Wason, R. 539 

Watkins, E. 90, 
322. H. 111. J. 
G.88,319. J.J. 
676 

Watnam, P. 89 

Watson, A. 541, 
539. A.T. 660. 
F, C. 430. Lt.- 
Col, L, 674. M. 
S$. 323. R.B. 659. 
R. L. 541. W.F. 
W. 430 

Watt, E, 321 

Watts, R. 558. W. 
H. 223 

Waylen, J,662. M. 
A. 91 


Wear, G, 341 
Weare, T. 88 
Weatherhead, Dr. 
A. 231 
Webb, E. 342. E. 
S. 541. F. A. 661 
Webber, Capt. 114. 
E. 559. E.A.660. 
F. 540. J. 660 
Webster, M. A. 91 
Wedderburn, H. S. 
228. 
Weight, G. 541 
Welch, G. 114. J. 
G.W. 205. L.673 
Welland, F. 118 
Wellings, A. 227 
Wells, E. 91, 205. 
F. B, 89, 323. M. 
673. W. 92, 206 
Wemys, F. M. 322 
Wemyss, D. M.662. 
Maj. Gen, W.204 
Were, A. 450 
Werninck, Hon. L. 
W. 224 
West,J.661. M 661. 
T. 428, 540 
Westall, S. 339 
Westmacott, Capt. 
677 
Westmorland, T. 
321 
Westropp, C. 322 
Whalley, A. 540 
Wharncliffe, Ld.88, 
428 


. Wharton, J. 540 


Wheaton, C, 92 
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Wheeler,Capt. 321, 
W. 111 
Wheler, Lt.-Col.H. 
M. 428 
Whichcord, 8.451 
Whigham, R. 88 
Whincop, R. 452 
Whinyates, E. C.88 
Whipbam, M. 450 
Whippie, Miss 450 
Whishaw, J. 336 
White, D. 675. E. 
223, 320, 322. G, 
8,319. J. 334. 
J.C.662. M.114, 
P. J. B. 429 S. 
G. B. 206. T.H. 
112 
Whitelaw, E. 223 
Whitelock, E. 562, 
565 
Whitelocke, J. 230 
Whitfield, Mrs. 223 
Whitgrave, H. B.G, 
540 
Whitmore, T. 116 
Whitney, E. E, 321 
Whittam, J. 566 
Whitworth, T. 428 
Whymper, W. 320 
Whyte, M. E. 662 
Wickham, T. P. 
205 
Wickins,T.560, W. 
112 
Wiggin, W. 541 
Wigram, A. H. 673. 
Rt. Hon. J. 204 
Wilbraham, R. 204 
Wileock, E. 662. 
M. P. 430 
Wilde, J. M. 660 
Wilford, E. N. 91 
Wilkes, E. 206 
Wilkie, Capt. 90 
Witkin, A. 428 
Wilkins, C. 674. 
E. 113, 430 
Wilkinson, A. 541, 
E. 429. L. 341. 
W. 335. 
Willan, W. 320 
Willcocks, M. 20€ 
Willes, J. I. 659. 
M. 430. M. A. 92 
Willesford, F. 338 
Williams, A.E.450. 
B. B. 205. Lt. C. 
117. D. A. 428. 


G. T. G62. H. 
204,450. H. J. 
319. J. 111. Sir 
J. 659. J. H. W. 
560. J. S. 92. 
S. J. 662. T. 428. 
T. M. 319. T. P. 
540. W. H. 115. 
W. J. 323 
Williamson, A. 91. 
W. C. 204 
Willington, Maj. R. 
659 
Willis, H. de L. 90 
Willis, J. W. 540 
Willmott, E. 675 
Willoughby, Sir N. 
J. 88 
Wills, G. W. B. 
662. M. 566. M. 
G. 88 
Wilmot, E. W. 323. 
Sir R. 541 
Wilson, Mrs. 565. 
674. C. H. 428. 
C.T.91. E. W. 
. 225, 928. G. E. 
430. J. 449, 540. 
és. C 342. J.P. 
319. M.660. S. 
224. T.90 
Winchelsea, Earl of 
88 
Winchworth, L.661 
Windeyer, J. 226 
Windham,W.H 319 
Winfield, Maj. J.S. 
451 
Wingfield, H. 564 
Wingrave, J. 337 
Winn, F. D.W. 661 
Winnington, A. E. 
454 
Winsor, A. W. 230 
Winterton, Dow. 
C’tess. 112 
Wintle, E. C. 540 
Wise, W. F. 264 
Withington, R. 563 
Witts, B. 565. 
Wodehouse, Hon. 
Mrs. 660. S. 430 
Wedsworth, J. C. 
540. J.M.91 
Wolley, M. A. 229 
Wood, Lt.-Col.222. 
D. 448. J. 116. 
M. M. 339. M. 
S. 323 
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Woodburn; Capt, & 
341 


Woodcock, E. 563 
Woodford, SirA.539 
Woodforde, J. 448 
Woodgate, J. 228, 
340. M.115 
Woodhams, W. R. 
2 


9 
Woodhouse, F. V. 
429 
Woods, A.W. 88. R. 
29. R. C. 322 
Woodthorpe, Com. 
428 
Woodward, L. 91 
Woodyat, E. 206 
Woovlaston, E. 430 
Wooley, G. L. 89 
Woolgar, T. J. 565 
Woolley, J. 540 
Woolsey, M. A. 90 
Worsfold, W. 89 
Worsley, A. 91. E. 
112, 321. Maj. 
Gen. E. V. 659. 
F. 205 
Worthington,C.453 
Wotton, Mrs. 339 
Wreford, J. 225 
Wright, A. 337. C. 
M. M. 659. E. 
540. F.117, 319. 
J.R. 88 
Wroughton, E. 112. 
M. A, 224. 
Wyatt, S. 392 
Wyche, J. P. T. 430 
Wyndham, Capt. 
205. Capt.C.341. 
G. 319 
Wyvill, C. 659 
Ximenes, C. 563 
Yaldwyn, Miss 116 
Yarde, Maj. H. 225 
Yates, E. 430. J. 
St. J. 541 
Yeats, F. J. 662 
Yelloly, J. 340 
Yeoman, C, 541 
York, F. A. 429 
Yorke, J. 430 
Young, A. 342, 448. 
A. W. 659. E, 
451. Sir G. 540. 
J. 925. .J. F. 
230. Maj.J.R.659 
Younge, E. 541 
Yule, R. A. 92 
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LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 





*,* Those marked thus * are Vignettes, printed with the letter-press. 


P. 

* Representation of the Monument of Joan Princess of Wales at Beaumaris. 7 
View of Prior’s Bank, Fulham Pe ‘ ° ° - 2 
Ancient Chairs at Prior’s Bank, Fulham ° ° e - 20 
——- Cabinets ° . . ° ° - 4, 
———- Chimney Pieces . ° ° . ° - 0, 

* Representation of a Gothic Lantern at Prior’s Bank, Fulham . . 

* Representation of a Gothic Beaufet at Prior’s Bank, Fulham . - @ 

* View of the Proposed New Church in St. Ebbe’s, Oxford ° - 143 
View of Sherborne Church, Dorsetshire ; ° ° - 153 

* Ground Plan of the Franciscan Priory, Doncaster . ° - 193 

* Portrait of Richard II. from the Picture at Wilton . - 255 
Monument of the Rev. S. E. Hopkinson, at Hacconby, Enea * 266 

* Plan of Roman London ° ° ° ° + 270 

* Interior of the Church of Ainay ‘ . r . « 292 

* Apse of the Cathedral of Auxerre . . . - 293 

* View of the Choir of Milan Cathedral ° . ° - 294 

* Interior of St. Margaret at Cliffe, near Dover ‘ ‘ - 295 

* Specimen of a Cunnetti Coin . : . . - 307 
View of an Ancient Timber House at Coventry , : - 380 

* Representation of a Painted Window in Old St. Paul’s . > - 477 

* View of St. Peter’s Church, Maidstone ; ° ° - 489 

* Royal Arms in Madron Church, Cornwall ‘ ‘ ‘ - 496 
Representation of a Roman Pavement at Wigginton, Oxon ° . 512 

* Plan of a Roman Hypocaust at Wigginton, Oxon ‘ . 
Weeping Cross, near Banbury 2 ‘ ° ° . 516 
Ancient Bridge at Banbury ° ° ° . = 
View of a Door in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor . ° - 591 
Arms in Painted Glass at University College, Oxford; and at Charlecote, 

county Warwick ° ' : . 608 

* Standard of the Fish borne by the King of Oude . ° - 609 

* The Arms of Bp. Courtenay, in the Episcopal Palace, Exeter — . . i. 

* Armorial Vane of the Lucies at Charlecote, co. Warwick ° - 612 

* Pike and Ring, the Rebus of William Pickering be " . 


* Arms and Crest of Harenc ‘ _ ° ° - 614 
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